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- CORRECT ATTRIBUTION OF THE TWO SO-CALLED 
INSCRIPTIONS OF NASIR AL-DIN MAHMUD 
SHAH II OF BENGAL 


ZIAUD-DIN A. DESAI 


-It is rather inexplicable that of all the other -major provincial 
kingdoms, except perhaps, the Sharqis of Jaunpur, independent Bengal 
is the only one which has not found a chronicler. The history of 
the Sultans of Gujarat, Malwa, Deccan (Bahmanis and their succe- 
ssors) has been described by more than one chronicler—in some 
cases by not less than half a dozen. In the case of Bengal, we have 
only Riyád al-Salátin of Ghulàm Husain Salim, which is a late 18th- 
century work compiled at the instance of Mr. George Udny, an English 
officiali The earliest account of the kingdom occurs in the late 16th- 
early 17th century historical works of  Abü'l-Fadl, Nizam al-Din 
Ahmad, Firishta and the like.? But these accounts, apart from being 
very sketchy, are as a rule hopelessly incorrect particularly in the 
- matter of the chronology of the Ilyas Shahi rulers. 


No wonder, therefore; that it was only on the basis of inscrip- 
tions and coins—mainly through the efforts of H. Blochmann and 
H. E. Stapleton in the second half of the last and Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 
and others in the first half of the present century—that a fairly correct 
chronology of the Bengal Sultáns could be established. Even then, 
in the case of some Sultans, e. g. the successors of. Ilyas Shah, more 


1. He appears to have been Commercial Resident of the East India Company's 
Factory at Malda (vide, Ghulàm Husain Salim, Riyad al-Saláfín, Eng. tr. 
Abdus Salam, Calcutta, 1903, Reprint, New Delhi, 1975, p. 2, f.n.4). 

2. Abu'l-Fadl, A’in-i-Akbari, Vol, I (Calcutta, 1872), pp. 413-15; Nizam al- 
Din Ahmad, Tabagat-i-Akbari, Vol. TII (Calcutta, 1935), pp. 260-72; Firishta, 
Taárikh-i-Firishta (Kanpur, 1884), pp. 292-304; Hajj: Dabir gafaru'l- Walih 


e bi-Muzaffar Wálih, Vol. YI (London, 1928), pp. 953-83. 
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particularly Ghiyüth al-Din A‘zam Shah, Shihab al-Din Bzyazid, 
(what we call) the House of Raja Gane$a, there still remained gaps 
in our knowledge, particularly, of their dates. Unfortunately, at 
no stage, effort was made to procure and properly utilise (what I 
have always considered) a very important source for the Bengal his- 
tory, namely, a manuscript in the Hazrat Pándua (District Malda, 
West Bengal) Dargah, borrowed and used by Buchanan, which was 
unjustly dubbed as 'a careless and incorrect summary of Riyaz-us- 
Salatin by the ‘Doyen of Indian Historians’, the late Sir Jadu-Nath 
Sarkar, though as was pointed out by me elsewhere,* the information 
contained therein was found to be accurate. It is a pity that no 
efforts seem to have been made to trace this extremely valuable source; 
itis very probably lost to us for ever. 


The coins and inscriptions have no doubt provided much needed 
material for reconstructing the history of the pre-Mughal independent 


Sultans, some of whom owe the knowledge of their existence to 
prosterity through these media only. But at the same time, lack of 
proper care in handling of this material has resulted in certain in- 
accuracies creeping therein. One such instance is the attribution of 
some coins and three inscriptions to Sultan Mahmud Shah II whom 
the above late 16th-early 17th century literary sources assign a rule 
of six months to one yezr towards the close of the 15th century, but 
about whom, they do not furnish any detailed or correct information.® 


This bare mention of Mahmud Shah II in these chronicles was 
sought to be substantiated by unimpeachable epigraphical and numis- 
matic evidence comprising, as stated above, some coins and three 


3. Sir Jadu-Nath Sarkar, History of Bengal, vol. 11 (Dacca, 1948), p. 123. 

For Professor S. A. Askari's indignant criticism of the tendency to brush 
aside literary and theological works as ‘pious frauds’, see S. H. Askari, “A .- 
Critical Study of History of Bengal, Vol II’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (JASB), Letters. Vol. XVI (1950), p. 59. 

4. Ziaud-Din Desai, “Some New Data Regarding the Pre-Mughal Muslim 
Rulers of Bengal’, Islamic Culture, Vol. X XXII, No. 3 (July, 1958), p. 202. 

5. Abu'l-Fadl, op.cit, pp. 413-15; Nizam al-Din Ahmad, op.cit., p. 269; 
Firishta, op. cit., pp. 300-01; Haji Dabir, op. cit., p. 980. The information 
supplied by these historians amounts to this: Máhmúd Shah succeeded his 
father Firüz Sháh when the latter died in A. H. 899 (1493-94 A. D.) and 
ruled for one year. Haji Dabir gives A. H. 900 (1494-95 A.D.) as the year 
of his accession, ü 


us» 
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inscriptions, brought to light quite some time back. Since Dr. A. 
B. M. Habibullah wrote more than three decades back, to point out 
that ‘mystery surrounds the antecedents’ of Mahmud Shah II,* no 
fresh material has so far come to our notice which would help clear up 
the mystery. On the other hand, the authenticity of the so-called 
unimpeachable numismatic and epigraphical material has been cha- 
llenged and even proved to be otherwise. Dr. Abdul Karim 
had shown as early as in 1960 or so that no coin has been so 
far found which can be ascribed beyond any doubt to this king and 
the few that have been spoken of as his are actually those of Nasir al- 
Din Mahmud Shah L? Some time afterwards, Dr. Abdul Karim 
also challenged the assignment of the said three inscriptions 
to Mahmüd Shah 11.5 Independently, (unaware of Dr. Abdul 
Karim’s article published in the Journal of the Asiatic - Society of 
Pakistan, which was then not available to me)? in a paper read at the 
third session of the Bangladesh Itihas Parishad held in May 1973, 
I had shown that two of the three inscriptions, namely the one from 
Hazrat Pandua and the other from Kalna (District Burdwan, West 
Bengal) but now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, do not mention 
at all Mahmud Shzh II, but they refer, respectively, to the reigns of 
Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah II and Mughal emperor Aurangzeb 
and as such, are wrongly attributed to the former. About the third 
record, the one from  Chunakhali (District Murshidabad), Dr. 
Abdul Karim had expressed very strong doubts and suggested that 
until fresh evidence was available or its facsimile could be verified, 


—. 6. Sarkar, op.cit., p. 139. 


7. Dr. Abdul Karim, Corpus of the Muslim Coins of Bengal, (Dacca, 1960), 
pp. 173-76. 

8. Dr. Abdul Karim, ‘A Fresh Examination of the Inscriptions Attributed to 
Mahmüd Shah’, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan (JASP), Vol. 
XIII, No. 3 (April. 1968), pp. 319-28. 

9. For example, as early as in 1960, of the three inscriptions wrongly attributed 
to him, the Hazrat Pandua record was shown by me to belong to Nasir al- 
Din Mahmüd I. See Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy (ARLE), 1959-60, No. 
22, of Appendix D. I had also thereafter deciphered his so-called Indian 
Museum inscription as a record of Mughal emperor Aurangzeb ; but this 
could not be brought to the notice of the scholars until much later in 1973. 

10. Proceedings of the Third History Congress, Dacca, 1973. Bangladesh Itihas 
Parishad (Proceedings, Third History Congress), Dacca, 1975, pp. 44-50, 
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it should be assigned to Saif al-Din Firüz Shah (1487-90) to whom 
it was assigned earlier." I had also in my paper doubted the assign- 
ment of the inscription and deferred final judgment or definite con- 
clusion until after seeing the inscription or its reproduction. Since 
then, I have secured a rubbing of that epigraph which unambiguously 
rejects its ascription to Mahmud Shah II and makes it, beyond any 
doubt, a.record of Saif al-Din Firuz Shah. This inscription is PEE 
published elsewhere.?? 


There is thus, undoubtedly, no epigraphical evidence (and we 
may say numismatic too) to establish or corroborate the rule of 
Mabmüd Shah II; only the annals of the Mughal period mention 
this king and therefore (as 1 had stated in the paper under reference) 
“it would not be surprising if Dr. Habibullah's statement could be 
further modified to say that mystery surrounds the very existence, 
as a ruler of course, of Mahmud Shah IP.“ 


This should have been the end of the matter. But while editing 
the Chunakhali inscription recently (1979), I could lay my hands on 
Dr. Abdul Karim's article referred to above. On consulting it, 
I found that in the matter of the two inscriptions which were publi- 
shed with their facsimiles, namely Hazrat Pandua and Kalna Indian 
Museum Calcutta records, Dr. Abdul Karim’s views require some 
modification. He has erred in assigning the Kalna record to Sultán 
.Rukn al-Din Barbak Shah (1459-74), and also in deciphering the 
date of the Hazrat Pandua inscription which, however, he correctly 
assigns to Nüsir al-Din Mahmiid Shah I. Since in the interest of 
historical and epigraphical studies, it is essential to put the record 
straight, I am re-editing the two inscriptions (and give their facsimiles 
also along side, to facilitate verification of their readings) in the 
hope that the dating of the Hazrat Pandua record in the year A. H. 
847 (1443 A.D.) instead of A.H. 857 (1453 A.D.) as done by Dr. 


ae M 


11. Abdul Karim, op.cit. (JASP), p.325. 

12. Proceedings, Third History Congress. p.50. 

13. Epigraphia Indica Arabic and Persian Supplement ( EIAPS ), 1973. It has 
been listed.in Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy (ARIE), 1974-75, No. 362 
of Appendix D. 

14. Proceedings, Third History Congress, p. 50. 

15. Abdul Karim, op. cit, (JASP), p. 326. 


ye 
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Adbul Karim and the assignment of the Kalna record to Aurangzeb 
will be now considered final. 


1. Inscription from Hazrat Pandua (District Malda) 
This epigraph, engraved on a slab of stone which is reported to 


“have been fixed in the east wall, over the right hand doorway, of the 


Mosque or Chilla-Khana of the Dargah of the celebrated patron- 
saint of Bengal, Hadrat Nur Qutb-i-‘Alam at Hazrat Pandua, has 
been repeatedly noticed and published. Every one who has noticed 
it, right from General A. Cunningham who discovered it down to 
Maulavi Shamsuddin Ahmad, including H. Blochmann (whose 
reading was adopted by J. H. Ravenshaw), has believed it to be a 
record of Nasir al-Din Mabmud II, dated A. H. 896 (1491 A. D.).!9 


Obviously Blochmann was the first to publish its reading which 
has been adopted by all the later writers, none of whom, however, 
thought it necessary to subject it to scrutiny. This was probably 
because the text was read by a scholar of repute like Blochmann 
having experience of decipherment of a large number of inscriptions 
from Bengal as well as elsewhere.!” 


Moreover, the basis of the assignment of the record to Mahmüd 
Shih II would to a casual reader appear plausible enough; the name 
Mahmud Shah al-Sultán preceded by regal titles Nasir al-dunya 
wa'lDin Abul-Muj&hid was quite clear and the deciphered date 
was A.H. 896 (1490-91 A.D.), and since these facts perfectly fitted 


16. A. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India Reports, vol. XV (Calcutta, 
1882), p. 83; JASB, XLII (1813), p. 289, pl. VII, No. 3, with illustrated text 
and translation by H. Blochmann; J. H. Ravenshaw, Gaur, Its Ruins and 
Inscriptions (London, 1878), p. 76, pl. 49, No. 8A; Abid Ali Khan and 
H.E. Stapleton, Memoir of Gaur and Pandua (Calcutta, 1931),p.114; Maulavi 
Shamsuddin Ahmad, Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. IV (Rajshahi, 1960), 
p. 141, fig. 33. 

17. Blochmann must be considered unofficially the Honorary Muslim Epigraphist 
to the Archaeclogical Survey of India in the early decades of its history. 
He published a large number of inscriptions (nor only from Bengal but also 
from other parts of the country), the rubbings of which were sent by the 
officials of the Survey to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, with which 
Blochmann was closely associated. His ‘Contributions to the Geography 
and History of. Bengal’, JASB, XLII (1873), pp. 209-310 (later on issued 
separately) has still retained its utility. 
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in with the account of the above-mentioned later historians according 
to which, a king Mahmiid Shah ruled at about this period, it was 

immediately accepted by scholars working in the field of Bengal his- 

tory including the author of the relevant chapter in the latest work 

on the subject, volume two of the History of Bengal (who were on 

the look out for numismatical or epigraphical evidence for him): 
as an inscription of that monarch. No one has taken note of the 
‘fact that Blochmann himself had found the date illegible (though, 

misled perhaps by the historical accounts, he took it to be A. H. 896) 

and subsequent writers including Maulavi Shamsuddin Ahmad 

read it doubtfully.:9 It is almost certain that were it not for the said 
historical works vouchsafing the existence of a later Mahmud Shah, 

the inscription would have been subjected to closer scrutiny, parti- 

cularly in regard to its date, for in that case every one would have 

tried to correlate the epigraph to Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah I. 
Jt was for the first time in 1960, when old impressions lying in the 
office of the Superintending Epigraphist, Archaeological Survey of 
India, Nagpur, were examined for listing them in the Survey's epi- 
graphical report that the inscription was first deciphered to represent 
a record of Nasir al-Din Mahmüd Shah I (the first of the later Ilyas 
Shahi Sultāns) dated 22nd Rabi’ II 847 (20th July, 1443)? Subse- 
quently in 1968, Dr. Abdul Karim who had earlier expressed the 
view that there is in fact no numismatical evidence to support the 
. kingship of Mahmud Shah II re-examined the inscription and came 

to the conclusion that this record belonged to Nasir al-Din Mahmud 
Shah I only. At the same time, while arriving at this correct conclu- 
sion, Dr. Abdul Karim committed a fresh mistake, in regard to 
its date (given in words) which in his opinion, should be better read 

as A, H. 857 (1453 A. D.) since according to him, the writing in the 
entire date portion is a little mutilated and the unit and ten of the 
year are not at all distinct.?? | 


18. JASB, 1873, p. 289, where Blochmann accepts this year in accordance 
with the chronology of Firüz Shah constructed by him. 

19. ARIE, 1959-60, No. D, 22. It was also then pointed out (ibid., p. 27) that 
this was thus proved to be the earliest record found or known so far of 
Mahbmüd Shah I. 

20. It must be said in fairness to him that Dr. Abdul Karim had to depend 
upon its published facsimile only, whereas I had much greater benefit of 


examining its inked rubbings. ü 
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As against this, I am certain that tho year is A. H. 847 and in 
no case A. H, 857, Before I proceed further to prove this, it would 
be better to quote the reading of Blochmann accepted by scholars 
until it was challenged by Dr. Abdul Karim and the latter's correc- 
tions. l 


Blochman’s reading is given below. The additions in ordinary 
brackets are by Maulavi Sàhib?! :- 

| a3 ad d is 43 domua CL o elas y ade al oie tt SU (3) 
Pl Sgt Ola Yi y JaJl GUI Olla age PELA dol | 3 
- Obed | oU 33000. Je lores) 911 Qi MI a E se U oiseau g 

¿l!l pul pis Y Ob) AX oca! cs allele g as 43 ale (r) 
245 Q^ dul y Adti Ey! o (AILS 9 ojal 4| "s Oi oue 
[ 3 44 3G y canus y cus die Jy UY 
On verifying this text from its illustration in Maulavi Sahib’s 
corpus of Bengal inscriptions, Dr. Abdul Karim felt that the above 
reading is correct except the date. According to him, “The date upto 
(d Y) e») 264 Se diall g JUI ¿a 101,3 may be read with some 
difficulty, though this is also more or less conjectural. The word 4,430. 
is also clear but the unit and ten are not at all distinct. The writing 
here is a little mutilated. If it is to be read at all, ie 9 qe Seems 
to be a better reading. So in the absence of correct reading of the 
date and remembering the fact that the Sultan Nasir al-din Mahmud 
Sháh of the inscription does not call himself OWUL. gif Ue! 


(Sultan son of Sultán), it is logical to attribute the inscription to Nasir 
al-din Mahmud Shah 1.2 


21. JASB, XLII (1873), p. 289, plate VII, No. 3; Shamsuddin Ahmad, op. 
cit., p. 141. 

22. These words left out by Blochmann are read by Maulavi Sahib. 

23. Shamsuddin Ahmad, op.cit, reads &JUll. 

24. Maulavi Sahib, unlike Blomann, does not question the reading of the 
year. According to Blochmann (ibid.),the date is illegible and he supplied the 
year in the text in view of the fact that 'according to the chronological 
remarks made by me regarding the reign of Firüz Shih, we have to place 
Mahmüd Sh3h’s reign in 896, A. H.’ (ibid.). Also, according to him el j 
is legible. 

25. gAbdul Karim, op.cit.(JASP), p. 326, plate II. 


“ 
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The wrong assignment of the inscription had thus resulted from 
the incorrect decipherment of the date. The year could not be cor- 
rectly read even by Blochmann, not because, the inscription is, as 
Maulavi Sahib states, executed in ‘crude’ Naskh. On the contrary, 
a look at its illustration ( pl. I) will show that the epigraph furni-- 
shes a fine specimen of the art of writing in the stone inscriptions of 
Bengal As a matter of fact, its calligraphy is highly artistic. The 
curves and strokes of different components of the letters executed 
artistically reflect great grace and charm and are marked by easy 
flow in their sweep and contours. But the text defied correct deci- 
pherment due to such various factors as weather-beaten state of the 
epigraphical tablet resulting in the letters losing shape and prominence 
of relief, the highly complicated and intricate Tughra or monogram- 
matic style in which one letter is written upon another with letters 
of one word interposing those of another, too much use of ligatures 
even in contravention of the rules of Arabic orthography, etc. This 


in fact accounts for lack of any serious attempt at providing a correct: 


and complete reading of the text until the recent re-examination. 
For this reason, again, the re-examination of Dr. Abdul Karim has 
.not met with complete success. For, as I shall try to show in the 
following lines, not only the decipherment of the date suggested by 
him (not as final, it must be said in fairness to him but preferrable) 
needs correction, but the remaining text even is not complete or 
correct as certified by him. 

Taking the date portion first, I would read the date as zu jul » 
ajla 9 ¿anio e dia gly Ay 26% 09 girl s ZU 1. e. 
on the date, the 22nd of the month of Rabi ‘u’l-Awwal, A. H. 847. 
Now a careful Jook at the illustration will show that the word aL, 
is inscribed at the left-bottom of the second line inside the curve of 
the broken |J of (Jl eu) and exactly above ai, is piu (correctly read 
by Dr. Abdul Karim), the point of the right-oriented elongated 
straightened horizontal arm ( normally notched portion) of the 
letter |. extending almost upto the second JJ of Jai e 
this horizontal part is broken in the middle (which fact probably 
prevented Blochmarn from its correct decipherment ). Secondly, 
across this second cis! (i.e. wall of sl )and above the 
elongated straightened arm of ,, is placed the conjunctional y and 
to its left, beyond the vertical stroke of J of dsl is the word 


- 
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Qux)! in which the part [is has been joined with the letter , 
i, e. contrary to rules and above it occurs [aj]3U3 9, again 
with the letter œ joined to y contrary to rules. After bearing 
this in mind a little concentrated effort will show that the words 
in the date portion giving the year are : abil y xls e 3 
thatisto say seven and forty and eight hundred or A.H. 847. 


The day of the month also has been wrongly deciphered. It 
is not 33 pas] y 1 ic. 23rd (accepted by Dr. Abdul Karim also), 
but 5,24)! y UB) i.e. 22nd. The confusion arose out of the fact 
that the a. of i in „JWI touches U of KSI to give it the semblence 
of Mil, but ¿+ may be clearly seen written across the conjunctional y 
(followed by 44/1) ; the initial portion of letter 4, starting from 
the lower part of the circular portion of y cuts almost vertically the 
slightly slanted horizontal curve of the same » ; this is thus ZU! A 


The date thus comes to atu diu Js! ay ped e als UII 
Agliles y gu)! g or 22nd Rabi’ I 847 (20th July, 1443). 


Before we pass on to the next epigraph, it may be stated that 
neither Maulavi Sahib nor Dr. Abdul Karim has been able to 
realise that the text given by the former is incomplete. Blochmann 
too who published his reading of the inscription along with its illus- 
tration from the rubbing sent by General Cunningham (who also 
quoted the former’s translation in his Report)?* only found its date 
Ulegible but did not explain the portions left undeciphered by him. 
His incomplete reading was sought to be completed by Maulavi Sahib 
by adding, but not correctly, an invocatory phrase commonly found 
in inscriptions. There was still considerable portion of the text left 
undeciphered. While some more portion has been read by me, 
three or four words, very probably containing the name or designa- 
tion or both, of the builder of the mosque have defied decipherement 
due to the intricate nature of the calligraphy of the record, as ex- 
plained above. 


My reading of the text of the inscription is as follows :- 


26. e Cunningham, op. cit., p. 84, 
= 
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Text 
Plate I 
A n QU M deua dius ale y ade il Ae gl (1) 
(VI eus Us Vig Jas Oleg}! Ulla ge (375 dial L3 1,253 a) 
Ollas | let Spaans tall! git dE dal jel gel! 
jl pal dic Yi UE Awas? og ABL, 9 aX. ala (s) 
UV ge Aie y oley ¿Ji Gt lel? (9) Orela 
ale Jat Gy set E E) 
AMA 9 cuu!) peo 


Translation 

(1) The Prophet, may Allah's salutations and peace be upon 
him says, ‘He who builds a mosque for Allah the Exalted, Allah 
builds for him a palace in the Paradise'. In the reign of the Sultan 
of the Time with justice and benevolence, refuge of Islam and the 
Muslims Nasir al-Dunya wa'l-Din (lit. Helper of the State and 
the Religion) Abúl-Mujahid (lit. Father of the wager of the 
Holy War) Mahmud Shah the Sultàn 


(2) may Allah perpetuate his kingdom and sovereignty, (this) 
mosque was built by the greatest and most magnificent Khàn Ulugh 
(lit. great) Shuja’ Khan (?)......... ‘may Allah elevate (him) in chari- 


27. Blochmann in JASB, 1873, p. 289 and Shamsuddin Ahmad, op. cit., 


omit to read this word. 
28. Blochmann, loc. cit, and Shamsuddin Ahmad, op. cif., have before this 


Areaal | ui of which there is no trace in the rubbing or illustration. 

29. Blochmann, loc. cit. and Shamsuddin Ahmad, op. cif, read Amsa) | 

30. Iam not very sure of this reading. Blochmann, loc. cit. and Shamsuddin 
Ahmad, op. cit. read Ol "m P 

31. Maulavi Shamsuddin Ahmad unlike Blochmann, e cit, p. 289, does 
not leaveany blank here, which would only mean that according to him no 

- portion of the text is left de 

32. Ibid. reads Allà y epl ail el 

33. Blochmann, loc.cit. and Shamsuddin Ahmad, op. cit, read E TE 
I) and J ul. 

34. Blochmann, /oc.cit., gives the conjectural reading 9 Cue Ale J] Y! eu 
[F astejlos 5 gx Maulavi Sahib, op. cit., follows it but removes the 
question-mark, e 
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ties and save him from calamities, and misfortunes, on the date, the 
twenty-second of the month of Rabi‘u’l-Awwal, year (A. H.) seven 
and forty and eight hundred (22 Rabi’ I 847—20 July, 1443). 


Incidentally this epigraph stands proved to be the earliest 
record of Mahmud Shah I. His earliest records so far known were 
two, occurring on a mosque at Balisaghata in  Jangipur (District 
Murshidabad) bearing the same date, viz. 2nd Ramadan 847 (4th 
December, 1443).5 The inscription under study is dated more than 
five months earlier. 


Il. Inscription From Kalna (District Burdwan) 


The credit of publishing this inscription first goes to Maulavi 
Shamsuddin Ahmad. The tablet bearing the record is now in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. It ‘was possibly traced by Blochmann 
at Kalna, a sub-divisional headquarters of the district of Burdwan, 
and was acquired for the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Subsequently, 
it was transferred to the Indian Museum in 1875 for study and 
preservation'.?? Possibly because, the epigragh was in a bad state of 
preservation, its decipherment was not attempted by any scholar 
till 1933 when Maulavi Shamsudin Ahmad studied and edited it for 
this series. Subsequently he included it in his corpus of Bengal 
inscriptions. 


When I published the inscriptions of the Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta,*® I had left out this record, along with those that were earlier 
published in this series (which normally vouchsafes correct deci- 
pherment to the extent possible). But on account of its calligraphy, 
which while conforming in outline of its scriptal form to that of con- 
temporary Bengalinscriptions is rather so unlike it in the usual artistic 
arrangement and ornamental flourishes, 1 had doubts in my mind 
as regards its correct assignment. Subsequently I satisfied myself, 
on verification of the text with the impression as well as the epigra- 





35. Shamsuddin Ahmad, op. cit, p.50, fig. 17 ; ARIE, 1975-76, Nos. 
273-74 (where they are listed under Jangipur, Mahalla Raghunathganj). 

36. ARIE, 1975-76, No.D, 265. 

37. Shamsuddin Ahmad, op. cit., p. 138. 

38. Epigraphia Indo-Moslemica (EIM), 1933-34, pp. 1-2, pl. Ia. 

3$ EJAPS, 1955 and 1956, pp. 1-32, pls, I-VIIL 
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phical tablet, that the record is wrongly ascribed to Mahmud Shah II 
and that in fact it refers to the reign of the Mughalemperor Aurangzeb. 
But my pre-occupation prevented any further action in the matter, 
till quite a few years later when I was invited to attend the annual 
session of the Bangladesh Itihas Parishad at Dacca in 1973. It was 
then included in the paper I prepared for the same. Subsequently, 
it was listed in the Survey's epigraphical report.“ 


No doubt, the epigraph is in a bad state of preservation. But 
the text is neither as indistinct in many places as alleged," nor too 
damaged to admit of clear decipherment, as has been tried to make 
out. However, the writing has lost prominence of relief. Added 
to it is the rather longish text on a limited lithic surface, resulting in 
close-written matter in two lines, instead of the normal one line, in 
a panel These factors have perhaps posed a challenge to its correct 
decipherment, resulting, as shall be explained presently, in its initial 
wrong assignment to Nasir al-Din Mahmiüd Sh&h 11.8 It was again 
due to these reasons that Dr. Abdul Karim who re-examined this 
inscription from the published facsimile in Maulavi Sahib’s work, 
was also misled to make the matters worse by assigning it to Rukn al- 
Din Barbak Shah,“ 


Maulavi Sahib’s reading is as under :- 
ela] gi baad pai Vig di AU Y pl ll ya NEAL AE) 
~ plas AU YI odio ei GUI SS ua 05, e 
elle NI dole as uà Oslo; Y y agile la y pe! ón la (r) 
pokali ¿dali yo 9 legin 0352 Ya jos Y) 9 olgani Ap 9 
3 já y A A 3M e al Su 2$ nl 5 13 (+) 
dl y lal pla Y Ad Sot 4M gap) 
en Ole rar (QU Ob cl; Jmol! lia cdi — ede (^ (e) 
n 3 geo (Je locas!) pl gaji 3 (Ji aU ola) | ot! OU.) Age 
esau led lad ig. Y gent Ales goo JU d — 4ilbla y AKL DAA W cle 


40. ARIE, 1975-76, No. D, 265 and Introduction. 

42. Abdul Karim, op. cit. (JASP), p. 321. 

43. Shamauddin Ahmad, op.cit., p.139, fig. 32. 

44. Ibid. : 
45. Abdul Karim, op. cit. VASP), p. 322. - $ 
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According to the above, Daulat Khan son of Husain Khan 
built a congregational mosque in the reign of the Sultan, son of Sultán 
Nasir al-Dunya wa'l-Din Abu'l-(Mujahid) Mahmud Shah in A. H. 
895 (1489 A.D.).® 

Maulavi Sabib thus takes this record to be dated A. H. 895 
(1489-90 A.D.) in the reign of Mahmud Shah H, whose titles ‘in this 
inscription correspond to those in his other inscriptions and coins”,* 
Dr. Abdul Karim did not agree with this and felt that the “reading 
of the 4th line does not seem to be free from doubt’. He dubs the 
reading of the words 6 jlé altsl ol& 33a% (JA locos!) 971 Cn Als Wal poll 
and dyleiled 9 irum 9 ued dhs eM 3 as ‘definitely conjectural’. 
According to him, ‘above the words read as (gj olfol, the word 
Ulla.) is very distinct, and before this word, the words, «lt Kyt 
are also very distinct’. He goes on-to add that ‘the word read as 
cal 9 Wall poli are actually Ollas! ¿al olkLwJ!? and “in the words 
representing the date nothing except the word ai. may be satisfacto- 
rily read’. After ‘having examined the epigraph afresh’, Dr. 
Abdul Karim was ‘forced to conclude that the epigraph belongs 
to the riegn of Rukn al-din Barbak Shah and not to the reign of 
Mabmtid Shah (Nasir al-Din Mahmud Shah HY and suggested the 
following reading of the 4th line of the epigraph* : 


aible y alo labs OUalu M ol Kiser sees 


According to this, Daulat Khan son of Husain Khan built this mosque 
in the reign of Bárbak Shah. Another point that Dr. Abdul Karim 
tried to make was in regard to the identification of the builder Husain 
Khan. According to him, one Khan-i-Mu‘azzam Daulat Khan is 
mentioned in an inscription of Jalal al-Din Fath Shah with lofty 
titles, and though "there is no positive proof to say that Daulat Khan 
of the two inscriptions are one and the same person...If, however, 
they are identified to be one and the same person, which is very pro- 
bable, it may be suggested that the inscription discussed here in this 
article was of earlier origin than that of Fath Shah’. Again, he felt 
that since ‘in the inscription under study, Daulat Khan is not given 
45. Shamsuddin Ahmad, op. cit. 


46. Ibid. i 
4. Abdul Karim, op.cit. VASP), pp. 321-22. 
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a lofty title and he seems to have been holding a smaller rank whereas 
in the inscription of the time of Fath Shah he is given lofty titles”, 
it would mean that ‘when the inscription under study was being issued, 
Daulat Khan was holding an ordinary rank, and that later in the 
reign of Fath Shah, he was elevated to a high position’; it would 
therefore, follow that ‘the present inscription must have been issued 
prior to the reign of Fath Shah’. Dr. Abdul Karim tried to clinch 
the issue by pointing out that “the reading of the name of the king as 
Barbak Shah confirms this view”. 


Unfortunately, both Maulavi Sahib and Dr. Abdul Karim 
have not been able to decipher correctly the fourth line of the text 
containing the historical portion. Before discussing the text, it would 
be better to give my reading of this portion® :- 


Text 
Plate H 


OL yy GUelad! des? 3 SA ge el Ole 2d gd ora] | ja 50 e 

a bL, g AAA y Wall eut 

| Oodle CMT IA 
Translation 


This mosque was built by Daulat Khàn son of Husain Khan 
' in the reign of the Sultán son of the Sultán Nasir al-Dunya wal- 


48. Ibid., p. 32. 

49. The illustration contains bas the second panel having part of the Quranic text 
preceding the historical portion, which may be seen in the second line. The 
Quranic text (Qur'àn, Chapter I, verses 255-56) has been quoted above in 
full in Maulavi Shamsuddin Ahmad's reading. 

50. Shamsuddin Ahmad, op. cit, p. 139, reads Jæwal! lja; there is only one 
eal 

51. Ibid and Abdul Karim, op.cit. (JASP), p. 322, read Ag£- 

52. Abdul Karim, op. cit. (JASP), has left this portion unread. 

53. Shamsuddin Ahmad reads *li 554» (Aalto)! ) gif (earlier in EIM, 

` 1933-34, p.2, he had doubtful read the kunya as (9) dolores gil, 
Abdul Karim, op. cit. (JASP), reads elá cjl 

54, Abdul Karim, op. cit. (JASP), reads OlhLuSI 

55. Ibid omits to read this and the remaining text. Shamsuddin Ahmad, op. cit, 
also does' not read these two words. 

56. Shamsuddin Ahmad, op.cit, reads Ajlaileal 9 gine) 9 es e. 
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Din (lit. Helper of the Religion and the State) Aurang Shah Bádshah 
Ghazi, may Allah perpetuate his kindgdom and sovereignty. And 
this was written on the date, the year (A.H.) one thousand and eighty 
(A.H. 1080—1669-70 A.D.). 


In other words, the inscription is dated A.H. 1080 (1669-70 A.D.) 
in the reign of the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb. 


A comparison of the above reading with those of Maulavi 
Sahib and Dr. Abdul Karim will show that the former's reading 
upto (and before) el Xi) 91 has two errors as indicated in the foot- 
notes and that the latter repeating the second of the two errors, has 
failed to spot the regal titles ¿ul s UJ eli which is rather 
surprising as the phrase is quite clear in the impression: it will be 
observed that immediately to the left of the tb of OIbL. gf occurs 
U ; to its left, below is „e and above, WI; to the left of sl, above 
is ul (ul which is for (5441), and below, »; to the left of li is 
AJ] and to the left of 3 is ys : thus, we have ¿al 9 Ul pol. 


Further to the left is ads Kjol. Maulavi Sahib takes the first 
part of this name yl as 4jl, but fails to decipher the remaining part, 
whereas Dr. Abdul Karim failsto decipher the first part, but though 
he is almost on the right trail to the correct decipherment of the word 
in spotting the markaz of S, he reads it as Ky (to conform to his 
Kyy) instead of Kij, the dot (nugfa) of o in which is absolutely 
clear in the illustration. The letters of .X3j 5! may be clearly seen 

-above the ¿as of j4Jl—the cul of -Ñs being immediately to the 
left of J of gzall. The Ls of els is written across the J of c Sil 
and » to its left below the wa! of ls and almost touching the 
tip of S : The name lt 53,4! is thus clear. 


In other words, there is absolutely no doubt about the reading 
"p Sa! QAM y Val ob. 

Again, it will be observed that Maulavi Sahib has read lash 
sjt after the name of the king, which, according to Dr. Abdul 
Karim, is a misreading for ġlhla)l. The fact is that Maulavi Sahib’s 
reading is quite correct. It will be observed on verification with the 
illustration that below o of 44 «Si, yl, the letters ly are quite clear, 
and to their left, the letter » and above it, l4 with three dots, and 
qpove the last-mentioned and below its dots, the letter » can be clearly 
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seen. To the left of s and almost touching it is «Sjlá of which 6 
is just below Ma coming immediately thereafter in the text. There 
is absolutely no trace of OtbLU! in this part of the text as read by 
Dr. Abdul Karim. 


Lastly, the date portion: Maulavi Sahib gives the reading of 
the year as alle! 9 ¿unas y ¡ran (eight hundred and ninety five). 
According to Dr. Abdul Karim, “in the words representing the date, 
.nothing except the word 4i, may be satisfactorily read”.57 This is not 
correct. It is true that the illustration is not very distinct, but it 
is not so indistinct either to admit no reading except one word as 
alleged. At the same time, Maulavi Sahib's reading here is certainly 
conjectural and not supported by the impression or illustration. The 
date which is incidentally that of writing as will be shown presently 
is given in words as: (L3 wil (one thousand eighty).9? The conclu- 
ding portion of the text (after aj\bl..) indicating the date of writing 
according to me, should be read : ¿aj las CUI ale pall A Visi». Tt 
will be seen that the letter y occurs at the left bottom of the line 
between aj of ailbl, (which itself is written below (5) and dis. To 
the left of the said ib and above ,, the word lax (ie. written bv) 
with the al of its la placed between | and J of gjUJl, may be 
clearly seen; and above it, the word A with its second letter 2. 
placed horizontally across the letters thla. To the left of „> and 
lgzej is the word li)! which is quite clear. To the left of this and 
above aj of ai, is the word v4)! of which the ligature joining with 
d has not come out in full ink in the impression. Above this .5, 
occurs the letters .j and above it, placed across the two strokes of 
cl is ¿aj with clear two dots immediately below it, thus giving the 
word gaily. In short, the date portion can be correctly read beyond 
any doubt as Qld wl alo 23001 ¿3 lei y “And it was written 
on the date, year (A.H.) thousand (and) eighty (A.H. 1080=1669-70 
A. D.). 


57. Abdul Karim, op. cit. (JASP), p. 322. 

58. In my paper (Poroceedings. Third History Congress, Dacca, p. 48), I had 
expressed the view that the yearis either A. H. 1088 or A.H. 1080. However, 
the reading of the year A.H. 1080 was confirmed in ARIE, 1975-76, No, D, 
265. e 


E 
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Thus there should be absolutely no doubt that the inscription 
neither belongs to Nasir al-Din Mahmud II as stated by Maulavi 
Sahib nor to Bárbak Shah as suggested by Dr. Abdul Karim, but 
to the Mughal emperor Aurangzeb, both on account of the clear 
mention of the name 'Aurang Shah” and the year, A. H. 1080, as 
shown above. Moreover, the phrase ‘Badshih Ghazi’ which was, 
as seen above, correctly deciphered by Maulavi Sahib, should have 
rung a bell of warning, for as the scholars and students of Indian 
history are aware, this phrase is used only in the inscriptions (and 
also coins) of the Mughal emperors and never. in the lithic records of 
the Bengal Sultans. This alone was a sufficient ground for its assign- 
ment to a Mughal emperor. 


It is true that the text calls Aurangzeb as Aurang Shah and 
gives his regal title as Nasir al-Dunya wa’l-Din instead of his official 
title Muhyiu’l-Dunya wa'l-Din.? But this appears to be a mistake 
on the part of the author of the text. Such errors are not so rare 
in the lithic records of India. Even if that were not the case, the 
clear mention of the name and the date conclusively proves it to be a 
record of Aurangzeb. . 





59. It was the title Nasir al-Dunya wa’l-Din that misled Maulavi Sahib to 
assign it to Mahmud Shah II. 
60. For example, ARIE, 1962-63, No. D, 208 (using Shihab al-Din for 
@urangzeb); ibid., 1973-74, No. D, 5 (using Zahir al-Din for Akbar ), 
3— 


STUDIES IN THE TUHFATUNNUZZAR OF IBN BATTUTA ^. 
AND IBN JUZAYY | | 


" AGA MAHDI HUSAIN* 


PART A 


Probe into the Real Objective of Ibn Battuta?s Extensive Travels 


It is believed that Ibn Battuta’s real objective in setting out on 
his extensive travels from Tangier at the age of twenty-two was the 
performance of hajj at Mecca. But the performance of hàjj at that 
unripe age.was neither obligatory nor incumbent on him. No shade 
or kind of Islamic Shari‘at permits a youngster's tearing himself away 
from the embrace of his doting parents in order to perform the hàjj 
at Mecca. Even Imam Malik had not done so although he resided 
at Medina since childhood. Ibn Battüta must have been aware of 
this. In as much as he was well-versed in the Ourán and always 
posed to act on the Quranic injunctions he was much impressed by 
the Divine Command which has put emphasis on the efficacy of 
travel. i 


Equally certainly was he convinced that his travels must begin, 
if at all, in the name of hájj and visits to the shrines of Islam and 
the Súfis and mashaikh. This much of his objective was clearly 
described in words. But another part of this objective which remained 
tacit was to ally himself with kings and powerful personalities in the 
Muslim world. This was necessary to enable him to build his career 
by acquiring name, fame and wealth, for though occasionally to meet 
a certain purpose he renounced the world and became a fagir he 
would not take to'a life of poverty permanently. On the contrary, he 
was not a worldly wise man not even a gold-digger; for in that casé 


* Dr, Aga Mahdi Husain passed away in early 1978 after he had submitted 
the draft of this paper to thé General Secretary. o 
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he should have slipped into the neighbouring country of Ghana. 
Nor was he a true mujáhid for, though occasionally he expressed a 
desire to join a jihad as for instance when entering the land of Anda- 
lusia he proved thoroughly unfit for the purpose; neither could he 
fight nor organize a jihad. He left that unfortunate country to its 
fate although he knew that Alfonso V of Aragon had laid siege to 
Gibraltar and was determined to drive out the Muslims from. all 
parts of Andalusia. Furthermore, he was not unaware of the Papal 
activities? which had continued for the past one hundred and fifty 
years, ending out Franciscan friars from different parts of Chris- 
tendom to the royal courts of the Mongol and Tatar rulers of China 
in order to win over their co-operation to destroy Islim and to seize 
the Christian sanctuaries then in Muslim possession. How lightly 
the spirit of jihad sat on him is evident from the fact that once in 
India he ran sword in hand to pursue in the name of jihad a defeated 
enemy and acquired booty.? 


Why instead of settling his thoughts on distant countries like 
India and China his mind was not instinctively drawn towards Is- 
lamic glories and saints in countries nearer home, namely the al- 
Gharb and Andalusia-—Portugal and Spain—where all other vestiges 


1. Ghana, an ancient town in wastern Sudan near Walata about 240 miles 
northeast of the Niger. According to al-Bakri's account written in 460/ 
1067 Ghana comprised two townslying in a plain. One of these was 
inhabited by Muslims. By virtue of its situation between Sudan and Sahara, 
Ghana had became an important trading centre at an early date. Copper 
and cloth stuffs came from the maghrib (northwest Africa and Andalus) 
while caravans laden with salt came from the Sahara. But the most important 
article of trade was the gold obtained from the gold mines lying at a. distance 
of 18 days’ journey from Ghana. Although Ghana is said to have been 
destroyed by 1240 A.D. yet these gold mines survived and when in the 15th 
century the Portuguese mariners came to Ghana their main attraction was 
the Ghana gold which was readily available on the coast. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, American edition of 1973) 

2. In 1245 A.D. Pope Innocent IV of Rome sent Franciscan friars to the 
Mongol rulers of China: one such team co,prosed Friar John and Friar 
Beneduct. They waited on the Qan or the the great Khan in Mongolia and 
reported that the Great Khan was on the point of accepting Christianity 
and held out bright hopes of winning them over (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Americah edition 19 73). 

3.e A.M. Husain, Rehla of Ibn Battuta, Baroda, 1953, p. 195. 
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Of Muslim rule and culture had been destróyed by the Christians 
. and the kingdom of Granada alone had survived. "This is a problem 
which requires a probe. And some of his kinsmen and countrymen 
were also there. One was the youthful Yahya bin Battuta, his. first 
cousin—son of an uncle; father's brother. He was Qádi of Ronda. 
Another was Qàdi Abü Ja'far Tanjani (inhabitant of Tangier). When 
Ibn Battüta saw him sitting in a mosque the two met and embraced 
each other. Some time back—and Ibn Battúta gives no date—this 
Qadi of Tangier had come to Malaga and had adopted it as his home. 
Another countryman who had likewise come over from Tangier to 
Malaga was the Khateeb (orator) Aba ‘Abdull&h Sahili. Ibn Battüta 
recognized him when he came to Granada. Yet another couniry- 
man was Qadi Abul Qasin Muhammad bin Ahmad Husaini of | 
Ceuta. Both recognized each other. And Ibn Battüta met Ibn 
Juzayy too in Granada. In spite of all this and his proud maghribi 
traditions he deliberately kept Andalusia at the fag-end of his iti- 
nerary, that is in the year 751-2 and he left it before the year had 
ended. This is a mystery which requires a probe. A 
. There is yet another mystery : why Ibn Battiita’s mind- did 
not feel drawn even towards the. historic delta of Egypt which had 
enjoyed prosperity under the Mamiük Sultans (1260-1341). He 
should have stayed there some years as he did in India and dished up . 
for his réaders something about the culture and social life of Egypt 
under the Mamlük Sultàns—al-Zahir Baybars I, or Malik Qalawün 
or Malik an-Nasir as he did subsequently in the case of the Sultáns 
of Dehli from Shams al-din Iltutmish to Muhammad bin Tughlug. 
The probe is this. In the first instance, Ibn Battüta gave prio- 

rity to his travelling to Mecca; the programme of his visits to the 
other countries became tangible gradually in the course of his detours. 
In other words, he initiated his travels by a journey towards Mecca 
although his mind was already set on visiting India, China and the 
East. He did not think of proceeding there directly because of the 
innumerable difficulties and obstacles in the way, the most important 
being his ignorance of the ways and means. In spite of the fact that 
Ibn Khurdadhbih, Mas'üdi, Abii Zayd—to mention three out of the 
eight Arab geographers’ who had preceded him—had dealt with 


4. Muhammad Husain Nainer, Arab Geographers and Their Knowledge 
of Southern India, pp. 30-57. e 
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the land and sea routes to India and China in their respective works, 
Ibn Battüta remained unaware. As for Mecca every road was open, 
Mecca being at that time in the Muslim world like Rome in Chris- 
tendom. In the second instance he would enlist no sympathy and 
would find no caravan to travel with if he announced his intention 
to go to India. And he feared lest he should in that case be taken 
in Muslim society which was still essentially religious as an oppor- 
tunist. In the third instance, Portugal and Spain were in his eyes a 
lost cause and had no attractions for him. Moreover, he was no 
mujahid in the truest sense of the term. The Musalmans of the 14th 
century A.D. had, on the whole, lost that zeal for jihad which was 
the privilege of the primitive believers. The ulama of that age 
(and Ibn Battüta was one of them) had been degraded into mercenary 
and professional theologians of the kind whom Amir Khusrau of 
India rebuked in his Miftahul Futih® and whom the philosopher-king 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlug held responsible for every evil that 
set in Muslim society. They did not consider it their job to defend 
Muslim territories or to safeguard Muslim interests by resort to arms. 
The jihad which had been in primitive Islam an obligation as impor- 
tant as namáz, rozá and zakát had now fallen in the background, 
It was no longer considered a universal obligation of all Musalmans, 
nor was it regarded as the personal duty of every Muslim to take up 
the sword for the defence of Islam; and for the most part “the Syrians 
and Andalusians were left to defend their territories by themselevs." 


It follows that neigher Islamic glories, nor Muslim saints—alive 
or dead—nor affectionate relations and friends in any part of Muslim 
Spain could satisfy our heroic Traveller because he would not extend 
a helping hand to the fallen and vanquished Muslims, nor ` would 
he rescue an unfortunate country like Andalusia which had 
been doomed. He would worship the rising sun and would like to 
run towards India and China. He would peregrinate the earth and 
penetrate unknown seas in the name of hàjj if that were necessary 
for groping his way into his Fairy land. Hajj, therefore, was in the 
eyes of Ibn Battüta but a staircase to greatness, rank and wealth which 
he aspired to attain through earning the favour of Muslim potentates. 


5. For English translation of the relative parts of the Miftakul Futüh see the 
Tuehlug Dynasty (Chand & Co. New Delhi, 1975), 


6, y Idem. 
KP- XS 
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That is why he was neither sorry nór desperate after his failure to 
find a route to Mecca across the Red Sea. Without losing time or 
expressing regret he went readily towards Syria (Sha'ban 726/July 
1326). This was his first detour which was followed by several others, 
each detour betraying his desire to add to his sundry qualifications . 
which might secure him a sure footing at the royal courts in the East. 
At Damascus he became a student of Hadith and mixed with the 
accomplished scholars, two of them being women, namely Zaynab 
bint Kamal al-din and ‘A’ishah bint Muhammad. He had heard that 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq, the Indian emperor, was a man of 
versatile genius and liked to invite non-Indian talented scholar-spea- 
kers on Hadith, sending out for them purses and rich gifts. Ibn 
Baitüta desired to be one of these. On his failure to attain this dis- 
tinction in spite of his studies in Syria he went sideways in search of 
a pilgrim caravan. And on finding one to his liking he proceeded with 
it to Hijaz and arrived in Mecca (10th Dhilhija 726/17 November 
1326) where he performed.his first hàjj. | 


After the hajj—for the performance of hajj was not the only 
objective of his itinerary—he resumed his travels. He came to Iraq 
and re-visited Najaf, Basra, Isfahan, Shiraz, Kufa, Hilla and Karbala. 
Again, performing a detour he advanced towards Baghdad and 
went to the neighbouring cities. Then he made another detour which 
took him through Syria back into Baghdad and he re-visited Kufa. 
There he fell ill and was compelled to return to Mecca where he conti- 
nued staying till 1330. Meanwhile he completed his academic course 
of Hadith which he had begun before but had left incomplete; and 
-he also performed his second, third, fourth and fifth hajjs. 


When at last he left Mecca (12 Dhilhijja 730/26th September, 
1330) it became as clear as broad daylight that the real objective of 
his extensive travels was not the performance of hajj only. For, if 
that were the case, he should have set his baton at rest and returned 
to Tangier where his doting parents were yet alive and would go 
into raptures on seeing him back. But the real objective of his travels 
was yet unattained. He had not reached India nor China as yet. 
Another detour, therefore, was devised. This was in the hitherto 
unexplored regions of East Africa; and in this connection he trod 
over the Persian Gulf ports and leading towns like Lar in Sogth 
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Iran. Still anxious to distinguish himself among the elite of his age— 
for that was the age of accomplished hajjis who were honoured 
at the royal court of Dehli—he turned towards Mecca. There he 
performed his sixth hajj (10th Dhilhijja 731/15th August, 1331). Three 
days after this hajj he resumed the baton with determination to pro» 
ceed, via many other places that might come in the way, towards 
India. This time again he performed a detour (and this was perhaps 
the largest and certainly the most important in the history of the 
Muslim travellers). He went through Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Tripoli 
and Asia Minor, and came, passing through Konia and Menisa, to 
Sinope on the Black Sea and thence travelled into the valley of the 
river Volga and reached the Russian town of Bulghar and further 
still through Astrakhan into-the Christian city of Constantinople. 
Then retracing his steps along the banks of the Volga he came to 
Sera-1, the capital of the pagan Mongols, Later he visited Bukhara, 
capital of the Muslim Mongol king Tarmashirin. Then he crossed 
the Oxus river and entered Transoxiana which was a part of the 
Muslim Chaghatai dominion comprising Samarkand, Tirmidh and 
Khurasan. Passing through all these territories one after another 
he found at last the highway to India. That is, penetrating through 
the Hindu Kush region he came intothe Khyber Pass whence he 
advanced to the river Indus (30th Dhilhijja 733/11 September, 1333). 

It is needless to take the reader once more into the story of 
Ibn Battüta's subsequent detours. But it must be remembered that 
his travelling campaigns were not over and his real objective had not 
been attained as yet. After some eight years’ (734-734/1333-42) 
dwelling in the city of Dehli he resumed his travels heading for 
China—the land of the Pagan Mongols. | 

‘Here closes the probe into the real objective of Ibn Battüta's 
extensive travels which, it is now clear, were undertaken to satisfy 
his ardent desires for distinction. Two of these desires were yet 
ungratified: one was the visit to China, another was the discovery 
of a royal patron. As for China, Ibn Battüta considered it like the 
early Arab geographers as land of the unknown and mysterious into 
which the boldest may enter, the land of silk and the land of gold. 
In the course of one year the visit to China was completed. Having 
enriched his diary with records about many novelties that he noticed 
amd the experiences that he acquired, he curtailed the period of his 
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stay in China on account of the unforeseen political disturbances 
that had broken out in the capital city of Peking, that is, atthe death 
of the Chinese emperor. It appears that he wanted to become a Qadi 
in China and he would have dwelt there among the Chinese Muslims 
for some years as he had done at Dehli. But circumstances were 
not favourable in China equally as they had not been favaurable in 
Egypt. He set out on his return journey. Still he would not go back 
home in spite of the fact that on reaching Damascus in’ Shawwal 
748/January 1348 he heard the sad news of the death of his father 
and subsequently of his mother. He feared that all his toils of pro- 
longed travels would goin vain if he failed in the course of these 
peregrinations to secure a royal patron capable of reading his heart's 
desire i.e. to give a permanent shape to the reminiscences of his travels. 
With this prayer on his lips he came to Mecca once more and perfor- 
med his seventh hajj (10th dhilhijja 749/15th November 1349) and 
then made another detour. That is, on leaving Mecca he went to 
Cairo; whence, to try his luck, he travelled to Tunis (Rabi I, 750/June 
1349) and thence advanced to Fez after performing another detour in- 
volving a visit to Sardinia. Still unable to achieve his object he reflected 
and searched his own mind at Tangier while performing Fatiha at 
his mother's tomb. He recalled that he had neglected heretofore 
the great land of Andalusia. He left for it immediately; and, after 
visiting the leading historical places including Granada, came to Fez 
looking for the auspicious hour in which Sultán Abu 'Inan might be 
pleased to favour him with the desired patronage. But according 
to a hadith, Ley kull-e ajalin kitáb (4S gal 45%) the scheduled hour 
bad not come. Ibn Battuta shrewdly realized this. He lost no time in 
performing another travel. He set out from Fez for the Negrolands and 
on his going through all the hardships involving his masterpiece— the 
exploration of the Niger valley—he found at last fortune smiling on 
him. After he had left Takadda in the Negrolands on 11th Sha‘ban 11th 
September 1353 he received a meassage from the hands of one Hàjji 
Muhammad ibn Sa'id Sajalmasi. This was an order from Sultan Abu 
“nan Marini of Morocco calling him back to the royal capital Fez. 
He immediately camplied. On his arrival at Fez he closed his travels. 

In conclusion, the dialogue that was held between Ibn. Battita 
and Shaykh Burhan al-din al-a’raj of Alexandria in the middle of 
the year 726/April 1326 should be recalled. “You like travellmg 
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and journeying through the countries,” said he to Ibn Battüta. “Yes, _ 
I do” was the reply. ““Surely, God willing,” continued the Shaykh, “you 
wil meet my brother Farid-al-din in Hind, my brother Rukn-al-din 
Zakariya in Sind an my brother Burhan-al-din in China." “Up till 
then,” says Ibn Battüta, “never had I thought of going to distant 
countries. 1 was amazed at his words which inspired me with the 
idea of visiting these countries. I continued travelling till I met all 
the three men." 


This dialogue with the closing words of Ibn Battúta is likely 
to mislead the reader into thinking that Ibn Battúta's real objective 
in his extensive travels was the performance of hajj at Mecca and 
that he had never thought about going to distant countries like India 
and China as he himself says. But the Shaykh was making no predic- 
tion; he was neither a diviner nora soothsayer. He was a clairvoyant 
and read successfully the mind of Ibn Bartuta who had been thinking 
of or planning to go to these countries through or after the perfor- 
mance of h&jj at Mecca. 


The conception of China in the mind of Ibn Battüta was that 
of a wonderland and he felt much curious about this land which was 
known to have been inhabited by the pagan Turks called Chinese." 
Ibn Battüta looked upon his trip into China as one of his greatest 
achievements as a traveller. With many bright hopes and aspirations 
had he entered this great country. Perhaps, he wanted to know 
the beginnings of Islam in China; perhaps, he wanted to know the 
truth about S'ad ibn Abi Waqqás who, according to one account, 
was the maternal uncle of Prophet Muhammad and has been given 
the credit of initiating Islam in China. He died in China and his 
grave in Canton is still revered.8 Perhaps Ibn Battüta's mind felt 
drawn towards China on hearing of the establishment there of the 
Yuan Dynasty of Mongols (1206-1368) contemporary with the Mamluk, 
Khalji and Tughluq Sultans of Hindustan. It was reported—and 
the report had reached the ears of Ibn Battüta at Tangier—that the 
kings of this Chinese Dynasty were favourable to the influx of Mus- 


7. Fora glowing picture of China from the pen of Arab writers see Nainer, M. 
H., Arab Geographers and Their Knowledge of Southern India; pp. 31.103, 
198; also pp. 46,53,130,206-7. 

8.9 Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

y: 
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lims. Ibs Battüta went about many Chinese ports and found Muslim 
colonies which he has, with zest, mentioned in the Tuhfatun-Nuzzar? 


Ibn Battüta belonged to a family of Qadis, theologians and 
ulamü of the 14th century A.D. who had lost that keenness on 
Jihüd with the sword which was the characteristic of the primitive 
Muslims. However, the inducement held out in innumerable hadiths in 
favour of the ability ofa martyr to enter paradise unrestricted, was still 
fresh in the minds of believers and to implement those hadiths a new 
interpretation was given to the term jihád. Im the first instance, it 
was taken to mean an “inward and spiritual fight or struggle against 
the carnal self.” Such was the attitude of the sufis and mashaykhs who 
remembering the Prophet's sensational announcements!o made on 
returning from battlefield to peaceful life, ie. we are returning from 
a smaller jihdd to fight a bigger Jihad (the smaller jihad being war with 
steel weapons against the enemy on the field of battle and bigger 
jihad signifying struggle against carnal self — established in ribaf, 
zavia or khanqah spiritual camps. In each ribaf, zavia or khangah 
the shaykh-and this was the honorific used for its chief or comman- 
der—the siifis and mashüykhs residing in it lived a disciplined life. 
Ibn Battiita ran to these spiritual holy camps wherever found in the 
Muslim world, and he liked to see the men there performing extraor- 
dinary feats which amounted in his eyes to miracles. In the second 
instance Jihad in the eyes of Ibn Battüta was but a catchword for 
acquiring booty or was synonymous with a movement of volunteers 
to military camps (riba) where they stayed looking for an oppor- 
tunity to join in a chance scuffile with an aggresive Christian body 
or any other assailant; and on showing extraordinary feats of 
valour the doer was dubbed ghazi or murabit.™ Ibn Battita liked to 
join such a movement. But he was too pressed by his inward call 
to complete his travels to the East to stay in any such camp; and 
particularly because such camps were found near Andalusia he was 
not able to earn the title of Ghazi. 


Sir Alexander Gibb also adds a word regarding the objective 
of Ibn Battüta's extensive travels: “But it is of far greater importance 


m 


9. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. YI, pp. 433-510. 
10. AY NI slg» v jo Nl ga! o? liz y 
11. Murabit was the North-Western African term for ghazr. . 
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to remember that it was because he was a theologian that he under- 
took his travels at all, and survived to complete them.”1* If, according 
to him theologian was synonymous with qadi—and a qàzdi- in those 
days was essentially a theologian!®— then his remark bears out the 
conclusions that I have reached. I have shown that Ibn Battiita 
wanted to become a qàdi in China. And I am convinced that his 
relinquishing his sinecure of qadi in Dehli was with a view to find 
one in China. On the way from Dehli to China when he entered the 
Maldive islands there too he became a qadi for a short time; and 
after completing the compilation or dictation of travels with Ibn 
Juzayy when he moved about freely, he is said to have become a 
qadi in the vicinity of Tangier where he died. 


PART B 
Geographical & Historical Aspects of Ibn Ba: tüta's Travels 


The geographical aspects of Ibn Battiita’s travels fall under 
eight heads as given below and each head shows up the land and sea 
routes that he followed. 


(I) From Tangier to Mecca across North Africa and Syria 


Starting from Tangier on 2nd Rajab 725/14 June 1325 along the 
Mediterranean coast Ibn Battuta went eastward to Tilimsen and then 
to the town of Miliana and. Algiers. From Algiers he went to Mitiya— 
then a fertile plain behind Algiers—whence he travelled further east 
on land; and passing through Bougie(Bajaya)—a frontier town of the 
Sultanate of Tunis—he proceeded in an eastern and north-easterly 
direction via Bone towards Tunis. From Tunis he pursued his land 
journey along the Mediterranean coast through Nabul, Susa, Sfax, 
.Qabis and Jarba and Tripoli. At Tripoli (Syrian Trablus) he took 
ship and voyaged through the Mediterranean Sea to Alexandria. 
From Alexandria he rode to the bank of the Nile; and passing through 
12. H.A.R. Gibb, lbn Battuta, Travels in Asia and Africa (1928) p. 3. 

13, When he arrived at Maqdashaw in East Africa and stood in need of 
being introduced to the people his companions who knew him announced 
himasa theologian and qàdi. And after his arrival there he delayed in 
presenting himself beforde the Sultan of Magdashaw. He was told, “It is 
the custom here that whenever a theologian comes here he must see the 


Sultan of Magdashaw before taking his lodging." (Tuhfatun-Nuzzar or 
ý e Rehla of Ibu-Battita). 
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the coastal towns of Damictta, Fariskur-and Uswan he came to 
Samanud. There he took ship and sailed up the Nile to Cairo. . 

.From Cairo he performed land journey into Upper Egypt along 
the western bank of the Nile; and passing through the ports of Munyat, 
Manfa]ut, Ikhmim, Qus and Luxor he came to Adfu. At Adfu he 
crossed the Nile and journeyed through a desert and arrived at 
Aydhab on the western coast ofthe Red Sea. Unbale to cross the 
Red Sea at Aydhab which he had intended to do in order to reach 
Mecca he returned in a camel-litter to Qus, whence he sailed in the 
Nile; and after an eight days’ voyage returned to Cairo. Then he 
resumed his voyage on 14 Sha'ban 726/14 July 1326 advancing in 
the direction of Syria and visited Gaza. He passed through Biblos 
north of modern Beyrut where his ship anchored. Then he resumed 
the land journey and halted at Qatya near modern Qantara in 
Syria. Advancing further from Qatya in his land journey and in the 
same direction he reached the cities of Hebron, Jerusalem and 
Bethelhem successively. From Bethelhem, the birthplace of Jesus 
Christ, he rode northward to Askalon and marching northward 
still he came to Nabulus in the Jordan valley. 

There a few descendants of Ibn Battiita are reported to have 
been living according to some modern Arabic periodicals although 
Ibn Battüia does not appear from his dictation to have had. any 
preference for Nabulus (Nablus). 


However, he proceeded from Nabulus along the Mediterranean 
© coast to Akka (Acra). -On leaving Akka he turned southward; 
and journeying along the Mediterranean coast came again to the 
Syrian Tripoli. Thence he travelled southward with a caravan of 
merchants in the same direction and arrived at the towns of Sur(Tyre), 
Sidon (Sayda), Hims, Jabala, Latakiya and B‘albak in succession. 
Moving southward from B'albak he reached Damascus (9 Ramadan 
726/9 August 1326). From Damascus he continved his land journey 
. in the same direction; and after passing through a number of places 
in a litter came to Median whence he rode southward to Mecca 
(Shawwal 726/31 August 1326) 


(Il) From, Mecca to Iraq and Back 


., . From Mecca where he preformed his first hajj on 10th Dhilhijja 
726/1 November 1326, he set out on 20th Dhilhijja 726/17th November 
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1326 in a caravan litter for Medina which he left for a north-eastward 
journey towards Iraq. And he came via Basra to Najaf whence he 
turned towards Baghdad on the Tigris. But before reaching Baghdad 
he made a detour of South-West Iran and North Iraq. Among the 
prominent places he visited during this detour through mountainous 
regions was Idhaj whence proceeding further he entered the Mongol 
province of Khurasan. Then he went to Isfahan and Shiraz. Then 
travelling further by land he arrived at Kazarun, which lay ata dis- 
tance of forty days” journey west of Shiraz. From Kazarun he went 
by way of Zaydan to Huwaiza. Thence after a five days’ march 
through a waterless desert he came to Kufa which lay 6 miles north 
of Najaf. From Kufa he journeyed along the west bank of the 
Euphrates to Hilla, and Karbala. Then he came to Baghdad on the 
ligris and marching since along the bank of the Tigris he came to 
Tabriz and Takrit on the west bank of the Tigris, 30 miles from 
samarra. Then marching towards north Iran he stopped at the 
towns of Mosul, Nasibin and Mardin. 

From Mardin he returned to Baghdad whence he re-visited 
Kufa, There he fell ill; and while still, he proceeded to Mecca. In 
that condition he performed his second hajj on 10th Dhilhijja 727/27 
October 1327 . He remained at Mecca for the next three years in 
the course of which he performed the third hájj on 10th Dhilhijja 
728/16 September 1328; fourth hajjon 10 Dhilhijja 729/5 October 
1329 and the fifth hàjj on 10th Dhilhijja 730/24 September 1330. 


| (II) From Mecca to East Africa and back via Persian Gulf & Iraq 


From Mecca he sailed down the Red Sea in the opening week 
of Muharram 731/I October 1330 and.arrived at Yaman in south- 
west Arabia. From Yaman he sailed northward to Aydhab—a port 
of Arabia on the west bank of the Red Sea. Then he returned 
by ship to Yaman; and passing through the port of Hali on the west 
coast of Arabia and then to Zabid—a town of Yaman —he landed 
at the port of Ahwab, 12 miles from San'a. From San'a he journeyed 
southward by land to Aden whence he sailed down the east coast 
of Africa to Zaila and Kulwa (Quila) in the Negroland. "From Kulwa 
on the east African coast he sailed northward to Mombasa and Maq- 
dishaw on the same coast. Then he crossed the Arabian Sea to 


Dhofar the eastern extremity of Yemen; and turning eastward he 
Lj : 
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touched Masira and Qalhat, the two prominent ports of Oman. From 
Qalhat he voyaged northward to Hormuz on the Persian Gulf and 
went ahead visiting the towns of Qais and Siraf on the same coast 
of the Persian Gulf. Then he crossed over the Persian Gulf west- 
ward to the island of Bahrain. From Bahrain he went further west- 
ward across the Persian Gulf to Qatif, Hasa and Yamama successively. 
From Yamama he went across Central Arabia (now the heart of 
Saudi Arabia) to Mecca. There he performed the sixth hajj on 10 
Dhilhijja 731/10 August 1331. 


(IV), From Mecca to Southern Russia through Asia Minor and 
` Caspian Coast 


From Mecca he went westward by land to Jedda where he took 
ship for Aydhab and came sailing down the Red Sea to Ras-Dawair 
in the attempt to catch a ship for India. But he failed to catch the 
desired ship and returned to Aydhab whence he went to Adfu 
at the mouth of the river Nile. From Adfu he sailed up the Nile to 
Cairo. From Cairo he came by an untraceable land route to Syria; 
and passing through the Syrian towns of Gaza, Hebron, Jerusalem, 
Ramla, Akka, Tripoli and Jabala arrived. at Latakiya (Ladhigiya). 
There he took ship for Anatolia (Bilad-i-Rüm). Then, sailing 
ten days running in the Mediterranean Sea he reached the port of 
Alaya—a trading station on the coast of Anatolia. From Alaya he 
went overland to the towns of Burdur and Denizl passing through. 
Sabarta, Akridpur and Qul-hisar. Then he journeyed in a camel- 
litter to Konia in the interior of Asia Minor and Anatolia and came 
pursuing land journey in a south-easterly direction, into South 
Iran... 


Later, he visited the towns of Aqsara, Qaysariya and Birgi and 
went further still, to the town of Brusa in West Anatolia near the 
Sea of Marmora. Then he dashed further north-east to Sinope on 
the Black Sea and visited on the way the town of Qustamuniya. 


From Qustamuniya he went back to Sinope where he took ship 
and sailed northward across the Black Sea to the Crimea (Qiram); 
and after suffering in mid-sea from a tempest he landed at the har- 
bour of Karsh. From this harbour he turned back to encamp some- 
where in- the Qipchaq desert. Then hiring a waggon he came, to 
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Cafa whence he travelled back to the Crimea. On leaving the Crimea 
he crossed the Miuess river and reached Azov (Azaq) on the Black 
Sea coast, Then he advanced by land eastward to the towns of Majar 
and Bulghar. Afterwards, by passing several towns overland, he went 
further northward to the port of Sardaq on the Caspian Sea coast. 
Then he advanced further, pursuing his land journey in the north-east 
and came to the fortress of Mathuli whence taking land route west- 
south-west he reached Constantinople. From Constantinople he 
rode to Astrakhan near the Caspean Sea. From Astrakhan he sailed 
up the Volga (Itil) river and reached the town of Sara-i, situated some 
two hundred miles north of Astrakhan. Sara-i was then the capital 
. of the Khans of Golden Horde. 


(V) From Sara-i to Transoxiana across the Volga € Ural and 
through the Hindu Kush to Dehli 


On his return from Sara-i and the Caspian region he came 
across the Volga and Ural rivers and proceeded southward in a horse- 
drawn waggon towards Khwarizm through a large desert, stopping 
on the way at Sara-Kochak (Sarachut) and then crossed another 
desert that lay between Khwarizm and Bukhara—an eighteen days' 
.march. While travelling to Bukhara he visited two hilly places of 
Kat and Wabkhana adjoining the Hindu Kush mountains. From 
Bukhara he proceeded in an easterly direction to Samargand. Then 
he moved southward to Tirmidh which stood on the bank of the river 
Oxus and formed the eastern outpost of the then land of Khurasan, 
the other important cities of Khurasan being Herat, Jam, Mesh-hed, 
Nishapur, Balkh, Merv and Kabul On crossing the Oxus which 
formed the eastern boundary of Khurasan he visited almost all 
these places. After performing another land journey northward 
from Kabul he visited Balkh whence he passed in a southerly direction 
through the hilly region of Quhistan and arrived at Herat. From 
Herat he went north-westward to Jam. Then he went to Mesh-hed, 
Zarwa, Nishapur, Bistam, Qundus and Baghlan successively. From 
Baghlan he penetrated through the Hindu Kush mountains and the 
hills of Andrab and Panj-hir and travelled to Parwan and Charkh. 
From Charkh or Charikar south of the Hindu Kush mountains going 
through the Koh-i Daman valley he went to Ghazni and Kabul; then 
he Same to Shashnagarh or Hashtnagar near Peshawar via Karmash, 
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This urges the conclusion that he went to India through the Khyber 
Pass; that he passed through a desert extending to fifteen days' journey 
from Shashnagarh does not alter the conclusion. 


There is also another possibility, that 1s, he crossed the Sulai- 
man mountains through the Waziristan passes—namely the Gomal, 
Kurram and Tochi passes—and arrived somewhere on the west bank 
of the Indus. But he certainly visited the area of Peshawar, i.e. 
Shashnagarh (Hashtnagar) and Koh-i-Karmash. Then he visited 
Sehwan, Lahari, Janani, Bukkur and Uch before sailing up the river 
to Multan. This tends to confirm the theory that he came across 
the Sulaiman mountains west of the Indus ánd travelled southward 
by land to Sehwan. 


(VI) From Dehli to China and Back to Mecca 


While conducting the embassy to China he set out on a land 
journey and passsed leisurely through many places in the interior 
of India right up to Gandhar south of. Goa. From Gandhar he 
. took ship and sailed along the Malabar coast through the Arabian 
Sea. In the course of this voyage he visited and re-visited Sandabur 
(Goa), Hinawr, Abusarur, Fakanur, Manjarur, Hili, Jurfattan, Dah-- 
fattan, Fandatayna and Calicut on the west coast of India. Then 
he went southward along the same coast visiting the southern ports 
of Saliyat, Kunjakari and Quilon one after the other. 


From Quilon he went sailing back through the Arabian Sea 
to Hinawr and re-visited Calicut whence he advanced to the Maldive 
islands and then sailed through the Indian Ocean to Ceylon. There 
he visited Battala, Salawat, Kunakar, Adam's Peak, Dinawar, 
Qali and Colombo whence he made his way across the Indian Ocean 
to Ma'bar. After disembarking on Ma'bar coast he went on horse- 
back to Harkatu and then proceeded to Fattan, Madura, Arcot and 
Quilomin in succession. At Quilon he took ship for Calicut and 
re-visited the Malabar coast. The number of his visits to Calicut 
came to seven. And after the seventh visit he sailed from Calicut 
through the Arabian Sea and Indian Ocean right up to the Maldives 
on the South-West. From the Maldive Islands he came back detouring 
to Ma'bar and Malabar whence he returned to the Maldives. Then 
passing through the Indian Occean and Bay of Bengal he landed 
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at Satgaon (Sudkawan)—then a flourishing port of West Bengal. 
: Next, passing through the Padma at the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra he went into the hilly region of Sylhet whence, 
on passing through Habiganj, Habanq and Sunargaon (Sunurkawa) 
he arrived on the bank of the Padma river; and after sailing through 
downthe Meghna and Padma estuary.he came to Chittagong (Safar 
"748/March 1347). Then he sailed along the Arakan coast to Pegu, 
then a famous city in Burma. From  Pegu he sailed through the 
Straits of Malacca to Sumatra; and from Sumatra he sailed north- 
ward to the land of Tawalsi (probably Mindanao) in the Philippines, 
then a centre of Muslim merchants, situated north-east of Bornew. 
From Tawalsi he sailed through the China Sea to Tonkin Bay and 
went thence to Canton on the south China coast. From Canton 
he went to Zaytun. Then sailing as State Guest in Upper China or 
Cathay he emerged at Qanjanfu. Then he sailed northward still | 
and landed at Khanbaliq (Peking). From Khanbaliq he sailed back 
through obscure watery routes to Khansa (Chang-sha?) and. Zaytun 
whence he took ship for India (August 1347). Re-visiting on the 
way the land of Tawalsi and sailing for more than three months on 
the unknown seas he came back to Sumatra. Afterwards he sailed ' 
for forty-two days consecutively through the Indian Ocean and rea- 
ched Quilon on the western coast of India whence he went boating 
northward along the same coast to Calicut. There he took ship 
and sailing westward through the Arabian Sea went notrthward to 
Zofar (Dhofar), on the south-eastern coast of the Arabian Peninsula 
near Hazarmaut (1, Muharram 748/May 1347.) 

From Dhofar (Zofar) he sailed in the Arabian Sea to Masqat on 
the eastern ‘Arabian coast, south of Oman. Then he went further 
east into the port of the Persian Gulf—Qurayyat, Shabba, Kalba and 
Hormuz. Form the Persian Gulf he proceeded to Iraq and then 
to Syria right up to Palmyra (Tadmur) and returned to Baghdad 
(Shawwal 748/ January 1348) and travelled northward to Damascus 
by land. From Damascus he journeyed again by land route, which 
he did not specify, to Ajalun and thence to Jerusalem, Hebron and 
Gaza in succession. From Gaza he continued his land journey to 
Damietta, Alexandria and Cairo and Aydhab. At Aydhab he took 
ship for Jedda and thence came by land to Mecca (Sha'bàn 749/ 
16 November 1348). There he performed his seventh last hajj (10 
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Dhilhijja 749/1, March 1349). Then he travelled by land in caravan 
through Medina to Jerusalem and through Gaza to Cairo. There 
he took ship and voyaged to Jerba (Safar 750/May 1349). At Jerba 
he disembarked and went in a boat to Qabis (12 Rabi' I, 750/31, May 
1349). From Qabis he came by land to Saqafus (Sfax) and then to 
Tunis. After staying there for more than a month he took ship and 
reached the island of Sardinia in the Mediterranean Sea. Further 
still, he sailed in the same sea for ten days and reached the towns .of 
Tenes, Mazuna, Mustaghanim and Tilimsan. He left Tilimsan by 
the Nadruma road and followed the Akhandaqan road where he 
visited the hermitage of a saint, Shaykh Ibrahim. Thence he came 
by land to Fez via Taza (Sha’ban 750)/November 1349). This was 
his return to Fez after twenty-four years. i 


(VII) From Fez to Andalusia and Back 


After a short stay at Fez he set out for Tangier where he visited 
the tomb of his mother and then went to Ceuta. From Ceuta he 
crossed the Mediterranean Sea into Andalusia (Spain). The first 
city that he visited was Gibraltar whence he journeyed by land to 
Ronda and then to Malaga (Malaqa), Valez, Aihama and Granada 
successively. From Granada he travelled back through Hamma, 
Ballash and Malaga to the fortress of Dhakwan whence he went 
again to Ronda and Gibraltar where he took ship and crossed the 
Mediterranean Sea and arrived at Ceuta. Then he voyaged to Marra- 
kush whence he travelled by land to Fez. 


(VIII) From Fez across Central Africa to the Niger Valley and Back 


He set out from Fez and went by sea to Sijilmasa, a trading 
station south of the Atlas mountains whence he journeyed in a camel- 
litter, starting on Ist Muharram 753/18th February 1352 in the com- 
pany of a caravan of merchants for Taghaza. After twenty-five days' 
journey through the Sahara desert he halted next at the subterra- 
nean water-bed of Tasarhala. Then he advanced again in a camel 
conveyance to Iwaltan (Walata) which he left after fifty days’ stay 
for the city of Malli, the capital of the Malli empire. From there he 
travelled to Timbaktu on the Niger river whence he started in a small 
boat sailing in the south-east direction down the Niger to Gego 
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(Kaukau). From Gogo he went straight to the east, and after passing 
again through-the desert he reached Takadda. He left Takkada on 
llth Sha’ban 754/1lth September 1353 no camel-back or litter and 
travelled northward to Kahir whence he rose further in the north and 
arrived at Hakkar., From Hakkar he journeyed on camel-back 
in a north-westerly direction and came to Tawat and Buda, beyond 
the limits of the Malli empire. On starting from Buda he joined. a 
caravan and re-visited Sijilmasa on 15th Dhilqa'da 754/ 12 December 
1353. He left Sijilmasa for Fez in the opening week of Dhilhijja 754 
and the closing week of 1353. 


Now a reference may be made to the historical aspects of Ibn 
Battüta's travels at least in the then well-known countries like North- 
West Africa and Spain, Egypt, Iraq, Iran and India. The region, 
commonly called maghrib by the Arab geographers—i. e. North- 
West Africa and Spain—that had been united under the ‘Barberic’ 
Al-Moravi and Al-Mohad ascendancy two hundred years before 
the age of Ibn Battiita had broken up in the course of 7th cen- 
tury Hijra/13th century A.D.; and on the ruins of the said Al-Moravi 
and Al-Mohad empires had sprung up three dynastic kingdoms— 
(1) the Marini kingdom of Morocco which stretched to the Farthest 
West; (2) the Ziyani kingdom of Tlemsen comprising the territories 
of Central West and (3) the Habsi kingdom of Ifrigiya or Tunisia 
which claimed the lands spreading from Algiers to Tripoli. All 
these rival kingdoms were struggling against each other for ascen- 
dancy and were draining their resources in internecine warfare, and 
existence of all was threatened not only by the cruel depredations 
of the nomadic Arab corsairs but also by the ceaseless aggressions 
of neighbouring Christian states. 


The Marini dynasty of Morocco with which Ibn Battüta was 
directly connected. had fallen into direst straits partly -because of the 
corruption and ill-discipline of their officialdom and the low morale 
of their troops and partly on account of the threat of invasions held 
out by aggressive Christian Spain. Two of the latest Marini sultàns— 
Sultàn Abul Hasan (732-749/1331-1348) and Sultan Abū ‘Inan (749- 
759/1348-1358) , father and son-—had acquired one after another a 
spell of power. The former had seized Sijilmasa and Tlemsen with 
a part of Tunis, but had suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of 
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the Spanish Christians in the battle of Tarifa (741/1340). The father 
Sultan suffered more terribly still at the hands of his sebel son, Abü 
“Inán. He deprived his father of his newly conquered territories of 
Tlemsen and Tunis, but suffered in return for having tormented his 
doting father. He was deserted by the army. and was killed by an 
un-known person. 


Egypt was in the beginning of Ibn Battüta's travels, that is in 
the first quarter of the 8th century Hijra (14th century A.D.) the best 
of all the Muslim regional kingdoms and enjoyed peace and pros- 
perity under the rule of the Mamlukes or White Toorki Slaves (661- 
742/1260-1341 A.D.). . She had flourished under three of the leading 
Mamluke Sultans—Baybars I (659-676/1260-1277), Qalawün (677-689/ 
1279-1290) and Malik an-Nasir (700-742/1299-1341). They . had 
maintained their independent rule in spite ofthe Mongol invasions 
and even made some territorial conquests—i.e. Nubia and Anatolia 
in the east and Tripoli in the west. 


Unlike Egypt, Iraq and Iran—a large part of which was then 
known as Khurasan—had been devastated by the Mongol invaders 
from 1218 to 1260 A.D. Both being conquered by them formed a 
powerful Mongol Khanate. The great Iranian cities of Balkh and 
Badakhshan were in ruins and decline had set in everywhere of Muslim 
culture. Apart,from their ruthless Mongol conquerors the mutual 
rivalries and civil strife that raged among different groups of the hard- 
pressed people were draining their resources for the past two 
centuries before the arrival of Ibn Battüta. In a word, the 
Muslims of these two cultural centres of Islam were persecuted 
ceaselessly by the despotic rulers of the infidel Mongol stock until 
the rise of Ghazan Khan in 695/1295. He embraced Islam; then 
alone religious persecution ceased. But civil anarchy and political 
disorders continued after his death; and under his successors Sultan 
Uljaitu (706-717/1305-1316) and Sultan Abii Sa‘id (717-736/1316-1235) 
conditions were no better. Conditions were, however, distinctly 
better in Transoxiana across the river Oxus which was ruled by the 
 enlightened Mongol dynasty of Chaghatai Khan. 


India enjoyed peace and proseperity under the rule of Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughluq (725-752/1325-1351) in the first ten years of 
his reign. But political disorders and rebellions broke out later 
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in such a maner that the far-flung Tughluq empire of Dehli was shat- 
tered. Ibn Battüta witnessed with his own eyes some of these con- 
flagrations and suffered from the insecurity of roads. Bengal became 
independent and so did the Deccan where three independent kingdoms 
sprang into existence—the kingdom of Madura under Saiyed Jalal al- 
din Ahsan Shah whose daughter Ibn Battiita subsequently married; 
the Vijayanagar empire of the Hindus and the Bahmani kingdom 
of Daulatabad founded by Za'far Khan, an erstwhile slave of the 
emperor (Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlug). 


The malady that had thus seized India under the eyes of Ibn 
Battúta, also seized Iraq and Persia about the same time (737/1336). 
The Ukhani empire of the Mongols in Iraq and Persia was divided 
up between rival groups of quarrelling amirs. One such group 
. was seen by Ibn Battüta; they were establishing their power on the 
Euphrates above Anbar. 


This malady travelled also into the Nile Valley and Egypt was 
torn by civil strife after the death of Malik ai-Nasir in 742/1341 
for a decade. Each of his eight sons was set upon the throne by the 
rival amirs like a puppet. And about the same time broke out that 
unearthly plague of 1348 which became known in history as Black 
Death. .It took the heaviest toll of human lives from the Muslim 
countries of Egypt, Iraq, Persia and Asia Minor. 


Ibn Buttiita visited almost all the centres of Muslim culture. 
His visits to Egypt and Syria materialized in 1325 A.D., to Arabia, 
Iraq, Southern Iran and Azarbaijan in A.D. 1326; to Yaman, Aden, 
East-African coast, Southern Arabia— Oman and Hormuz in 1330-31; 
to Anatolia, the Crimea, North Caucasus, Sara-i on the lower Volga, 
Constantinople, Central Asia, Khurasan, and the site of modern 
Afghanistan in A.D. 1332 and ultimately he came to India in 
1333; and he remained in India from 1333 to 1342. He went to the 
Maldive islands, Ceylon, Bengal, Assam, Sumatra, China, Malabar 
and Ma'bar, spending six years (1342-1348) over all that very 
-important part of the Muslim world. Then he was in Tunis (Tunisia), 
Sardinya and Algiers from 1348 to 1349; in Spain in 1350-51 and in 
Western Sudan and Mali from 1352 to 1353. 


Fortunately, Ibn Battüta was able to utilize the land and 
sea routes of the world which were still under Muslim control. But 
e : z 
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he noticed with overwhelming grief, which he always suppressed, 
the deplorable condition of the Musalmans everywhere. Their 
society was in chaos and Muslim culture was on its last legs. Its 
grave was dug with the transference of maritime supremacy from the 
Muslim hands into those of the Christian nations of Europe—a 
process that had begun; and Ibn Battiita was painfully conscious 


of this as much as he was conscious of the decadence of Muslim 
civilization. 


Summary 


: In pursuance of his objective! Ibn Battuia travelled over 77,640 
'miles!5 through the continents of Africa, Asia and Europe. The line 
of his travels opened in Africa and also closed in Africa. In 
the course of his travels through Asia and Europe he visited 
certain countries and places over and over again. For instance, 
he visited the country of Syria? three times, Iraq! four times, 





14. See the preceding section headed as “Probe into the Real Objective”. 

15. For details see the Rehla of Ibn Battuta (G.O.S) Introduction. 

16. Syria was visited for the first time in 726/1326 in the course of the journey 
towards Mecca; for the second time in 727/1327 as a result of Ibn Battüta's 
vain attempt to take ship from Jedda for India. He was consequently forced 
to take ship for Aydhab and came sailing through the Nile to Cairo which 
opened the highway to Syria. He re-visited as he himself says the Syrian. 
ports and towns of Gaza, Hebron, Jerusalem, Ramlah, Acre, Tripoli, -Jabala 
and Ladhiqiya. 

Syria-was visited for the third time in Shaww4l 748/January 1348; and 
the Syrian towns then situated on the way are mentioned in the following 

' order—Rahba, Sukbna, Tadmur (Palmyra) Damascus, Aleppo, Hims, 
Ma'arra, Sarmin, Ajalun, Jerusalem, Hebron and Gaza. ) 

17. The first visit to Iraq came off towards the close of the year 726/1326 
when after performing his first h&jj he set out from Mecca and came to Kufa 
and Najaf. The second visit took place in the opening weeks of 727/1327 
when on returning from Najaf he passed through Wasit on the Tigris and 
Basra on the Euphrates; and passing through Shiraz in Southern Persia came 
to Kufa on the bank of the Euphrates. The third visit may be recorded in 
the course of a detour performed between Tabriz and Baghdad whence he 
came to Mosul and then returned to Baghdad (728/1328). The fourth 
visit to Iraq took place when on his return journey from -China 
(748/1347) he came to Rahba “the finest town in Iraq and the frontier town 
of Syria", 


i € 
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Arabia!? six times, Persia? two times, the Maldive islands? two 


times and the East Indies notably J ava and Sumatra? two times. 


All the other countries (barring the Indian coasts of Malabar and 
Ma’bar which were visited repeatedly) were seen once only, e.g. 
Central Asia, Ceylon, Khurasan and China on the continent of 
Asia. In European countries there was no repetition of visits at all : 
South Russia, Anatolia and Constantinople and Andalusia were 
each visited once only. 


However, the number of kings he met and the extent of their 


dominions still call for research. An American commentator?? has 


18 


19. 


20. 


2l. 


22. 


. The first visit to Mecca and Medina took place in 726/1326; the second in 


72711327 while he was ill; and the third visit is recorded in 730/1330 when 
he he took ship from Sawakin (Suakin) and sailed in the Red Sea up to 
Zab at the southern extremity of that Sea and proceeded to Taizz (southeast 
of Zabid), the capital of Yaman. The fourth visit came off in the year 
when he visited East Africa and came from Kulwa (Quiloa) to Dhofar 
north-east of Taizz and on the southern coast of Arabia, and then rising 
northward he reached Oman, northeast of Dhofar. The fifth visit 
materialized when in the course of the same journey he arrived at 
Hormuz on the Persian Gulf and then proceeded to Siraf and Bahrayn, 
each lying diametrically opposite to the other across the Persian Gulf. The 
sixth visit followed when on his return from China he disembarked at 
Quilon on the Malabar coast (Ramadan 7461/January 1347) and thence 
travelled to the Arabian port of Dhofar or Dhofari . 
The first visit to Persia took place early in 727 December 1326 when 
after performing his first hajj he left Mecca; and, penetrating through the 
Arabian deserts including the oasis of Fayd northeast of Medina, he passed 
through Iraq's territories of Wasit, Basra and Ubulla and arrived at Tustar, 
Idhaj and Isfahan in succession—all situated in middle Persia. The second: 
visit to Persia was a corollary of Ibn Battüfa's detour in East Africa. 
That is, on returning from Kulwa and Mambasa he went to Hormuz and 
Khunjunbal in the Persian Gulf region. 
After his fifth visit to Calicut (Rabi' II 745/August 1344) Ibn Battüta 
proceeded to the Maldive islands—Kannalus, Mahal and Muluk in succ- 
ession. This was his first visit. The second followed when early in the year 747 
he arrived at Calicut for the 6th time (A.D. 1346) and then sailed to Kannalus 
and afterwards to the island of Mahal. 
He sailed from Chittagong (Sunurkawan) in Jumada I, 747/September - 
1346 for Java (Sumatra) and the Malay Archipelago. This .was his 
first visit, The second visit came off on his return journey from China after 
January 1347, l i i 
„Encyclopaedia Britannica (1973). 
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put the number vaguely at sixty without defining or naming their 
dominions. The following tabulation is an humble attempt made 
by the present writer at clarification. 


Name of monarch | Date as far as available | Country 


1. Aba Inàn Marini 749-759/1348-58 
Abü Tashfin “Abd al- 

Rahman I 718-749/1318-48 
3. Aba Yahya Abi Bakr — 711-747/1311-46 


Morocco, capital Fez 
Algiers, capital Til- 
misan 

Tunisia, capital Tunis 


e 


4. Abt Ishaq l Shiraz 
5. Abū Sa’id Khan bin 
Khudabandah Persia 
6. Abi Bakr bk Magdashaw 
7. ‘Abi’l Hajjaj Yüsuf ... Granada 
8. Amir Buruthay (represen- 
tative of the king) Kabul & Karmash 
9. Badr al-din Konia 
10. Bejas - Hudrubi 
11. Damur Khan Balikasri 
12. Fakhr al-din King of East Bengal 
capital Sunurkawan 
(Chittagong) 
13. Farba Husain (represen- Iwaltan in West 
tative of the king) Africa ' 
14. Farba Misa Mali 
15. Ibn Kanz al-din Dunqula iñ Sudan 
16. Khizr Beg Anataliya in Anatolia 
17. Khadijah, Queen Maldive islands 
18. Muhammad bin Tughlug 725- 751 Ü 1325 India 
19. Mansa Sulayman Emperor of Mali 
20. Jalal al-din Ahsan Shah l King of Ma'bar 
21. Mukammad Uzbeg 1312-40 A.D. Mongol Khanate in 
l South Russia 
22. Malik al-Z&ahir Java 
23. Nur al-din ‘Ali : Yaman 
24. Nasir also called Malik 
al-Nasir Egypt 
25. Samari (Zamorin) Calicut 
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Name of monarch 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 
22; 
33. 
34. 
35; 
36. 
31. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


45. 
46. 


41. 
48. 


Mecca — x 
*Abü'l Hasan Muzaffar 
Yüsuf Beg 


Sharif Hasan 
Tarmashirin 
Abii Ishag Beg 
Shujà* al-din 


Urkhan Bak 


Ikhtiyar al-din Urkhan 
Beg (Bak) jo 
Abü Muhammad bin 
Nahban bi 
Qutb al-din 

Tahamtan 

Unnamed 


Unnamed 
Sulayman Padshah ... 
Amir bin Dhuwaya .. 


Unnamed 
Unnamed 

Sultan Yanani Bak 
Pashay the Qon ~ 
Unnamed 


Dunkul 
Jamal al-din 
6— 


King of Hinawr 
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| Date as far as available | Country 
Sharid Zayd bin Amir of 


Island of Suakin 
Kulwa in East Africa 
King of Alaya in 
Anatolia 

king of Iraq 
Bukhara & Samarqand 
Akridpur (Egirdir) 
King of Milas in 
Anatolia 

King of Laranda 
near Konda 

King of Brusa in 
Anatolia 

King of Idhaj 
(Persia) 

King of Oman 

King of Hormuz 
King of Khunjanbal 
(in Persia) 

King of Khawaristan 
(in Persia) 
Qastamuniya & 
Sinope 

King of Hali (Hali 
being part of Yaman) 
Sultán of Najaf 

King of Damascus 
King of Ladhiq 
Emperor of China 
Kings of Kabara & 
Zagha under the em- 
peror of Mali 

Raja (Sultan) of Quga 
(Gogo) 
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Name of monarch | Date as far as available | Country 
49, Hurayb (Harihar) Raja (Sultan) of 
Vijayanagar 
50. Bas Deo Raja (Sultan) of 
Fakanaur 
51. Ram Deo Raja (Sultan) of 
Manjarur 
52. Kuwayl Raja (Sultan) of 
Jurfattan 
53. Unnamed King of Arakan 
54. Unnamed Raja (Sultán) of Mul- 
Java (Malay Archi- 
pelago) 
55. Tawani (Tawalisi) Raja (Sultán of Taw- 
ansi. Ibn Battüta met 
his daughter, Urduja) 
56. Malik Shah, son of 
. king Mansür King of Mardin 
57. Sultan Jalal al-din King of Lar 
58. Malik al-Mughith, son of King of Zufari or 
Malik al-Faid Dhofar 
59. Tufail bin Ghanim King of Yamama 
60. Muhammad Chalabi King of Qulhisar 
61. Sulián Mahmmad bin 
Aydin King of Birgi 
62. Sultán Beg King of Yazmir 
63. Sultan Sarú Khàn King of Magnesia 
64. Sultan Yaqyshi Khan King of Barghama 
65. *Omar Beg (Bak) King of Aya Suluq 
66. Shah Beg King of Buli 
67. Tuluk Tumür King of Azov (Azaq) 
Name of the places he visited | Name of the Country 
Tangier des et .. Morocco 


Tilimsan dos ce 1» (Tlemcen) Algeria 
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Name of the places he visited | Name of the Country 
Miliana ii aa .. Algeria 
Algiers s € .. Algeria 
Bougie - — .. Algeria 
Constantine ... sai .. Algeria 
Bona es is .. (Bone) Algeria 
Tunis EC oes .. Tunisia 
Nabul id i .. (Nabeul) Tunisia 
Susa ai ise .. Iran 
Sfax sa iE .. Tunisia 
Qabis ii she .. (Gabes) Tunisia 
Jerba iis ie .. (Djerba) Tunisia 
Tripoli EM ie .. Libya 
Alexandria... s .. Egypt 
Damietan e  — — .. (Damietta) Egypt 
Fariskur n "^ .. Egypt 
Cairo m T .. Egypt 
Aydhab ye Bs .. Egypt 
Gaza zi dus .. Egypt 
Hebron s Li .. (Palestine) now under Israel 
Jerusalem i» aes .. (Palestine) now under Israel 
Ascalon see re .. (Ashqelon) Israel 
Ajalun — - see .. (Ajlun) Jordan 
Tyre S “a 3 .. Lebanon 
Tiberas aah na . (Tiberias) Israel 
Syrian Tripoli M .. Lebanon 
Hama i aie we Syria 
Ma’arra E zd .. (El Ma'arra) Syria 
Aleppo (Haleb) "o .. Syria 
Antioch et id .. (Antakya) Turkey 
Jabala as S .. Turkey 
Latakiya om do es. Syria 
Ba‘albak T i .- Lebanon 
Damascus b g in .. Syria 
Tabuk ES — .. saudi Arabia 

- Madina p se .. (Al-Madinah) Saudi Arabia 


Mecca T eg .. Saudi Arabia 
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Name of the places he visited 
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Name of the Country 





Najaf 
Basra 
Majul 
Shustar 
Idhaj 


^ Isfahan 


Shiraz 
Kazarun 
Zaydan 
Kufa 

` Sinjar 
Karbala 
Baghdad 
Tabriz 
Harba 
Samarra 
Mosul 
Yaman 
Hali 
Suakin 
Aden 
Taizz 
Zella 


Magdishaw e 


Mombasa 
Kulwa 


Dhofar 
Oman ` 
Masira 
Qatif 
Yamama 
Jedda 
Antaliya 
Buldur 


(An Najaf) Iraq 

Iraq 

Iran . 

Iran 

Iran 

Iran 

Iran 

(Kazerun) Iran | 

Iran 

Iraq 

Iraq 

Iraq 

Iraq 

Iran E E 
Iraq B 
Iraq 

Iraq 

Yemen 


... Saudi Arabia 


Sudan 

Peo. Dem. Rep. of Yemen 
Arab Republic of Yemen 
Somalia aol 
(Mogadishu) Somalia 


. Kenya 


Kilwa Kivinje 
Kilwa Kisiwani 
(Dhufar) Oman 
Oman 

Oman 


} Tanzanią 


..- (Al-Qatif) Saudi Arabia 


Saudi Arabia 
Saudi Arabia 
(Antalya) Turkey 
(Burdur) Turkey 
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Name of the places he visited 





Qul Hisar 
Denozili 
Ladhiq 
Konia 
Aqsara 
Brigi 

Tira 

Brusa 
Mudurlu 
Manisa 
Burlu 
Qustamuniya 
Sinope 

Kafa 

Qiram 

Azov (Azaq) 
Bulghar 


Majar 


Constantinople 


Astrakhan 


Volga (Iti) >... 


Sarja 
Khwarizm 
Bukhara 


Naqshab (Qarshi) 


Samarkand 
Tirmiz 
Herat - 
Balkh 

Jam 

Tus 


Name of the Country 


Turkey 

(Denizili) Turkey 
Turkey 

(Konya) Turkey 
(Aksaray) Turkey 
(Birgi) Turkey 
(Tire) Turkey 
(Bursa) Turkey 
(Muturni) Turkey 
Turkey 


.—^ Turkey 


(Kastamonu) Turkey 
(Sinop) Turkey 

Russia 

Russia 

Russia 

Russia (was the capital of 
medieval kingdom of . 
Greater Bulgaria) 
Russia (now Burgomadzhary, 
110 kilometres N. E, of 
Georgiewsk) - 
(Istanbul) Turkey 
Russia 

Russia 

Saudi Arabia 

Russia 

Russia , 

(Karshi) Russia 

Russia 

(Termez) Russia 
Afghanistan 
Afghanistan 

Tran 

Iran 
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Name of the places he visited 


sarakhs 
Zawa 
Neshapur 
Bistam 
Panj-hir 
Kabul 
Karmash 
Indus River 
Siwasitan 
Lahari 
Janani 
Bukkur 
Multan 
Pakpattan 
Abohar 
Sirsa 
Hansi . 
Palam 
Delhi 
Masudabad 
Tilpat 
Aou 
Helu 
Jalesar 
Bayana 
Koel 
Jalali 


Tajpur 
Brijpur 
Kanauj 
Marh 

Mawri 


Alapur 
Gwalior 
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Name of the Country 


Iran 

Iran 
(Neyshabur) Iran 
(Bastam) Iran 
(Panjshir) Iran 
Afghanistan 
Afghanistan 
Pakistan 
Pakistan 
Pakistan 
Pakistan 

(Bakar) Pakistan 
Pakistan 
Pakistan 

India 

India 

India 

India 

India 

India 

(Tilbat) India 
India 

India 

India 

India 

India (modern Aligarh) 
India (11 miles S.E. of 


— Aligarh) 


(Taj Bura) India 

(Burjpur) India 

India 

India 

India (possibly Umri, near 
Bhind) 

India 

India 
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mas Vra rio qr imam 


Name of the places he visidted | Name of the country 


—— 


. Parwan (confounded with Baros which lay in the sarkar or in the 
province of Agra) India 


Amwarl ^ A ae .. India 

Khajurao et si .. India 

Chanderi Dis Um .. India 

Dhar T n .. India 

Ujjain see a .. India 

Daulatabad  ... sis .. India 

Narbada River ib .. India 

Cambay - E .. India 

Kawa (near Cambay)  ... .. India 

Java (Sumatra) T, .. Indonesia 

Qaqula UM vii .. Indonesia, Java 

Tawansi "S m .. Sulu Archipelago ? 

Kaylukari " d .. India (South-East) 

Quilon bei is .. India 

Canton M Ds .. China 

Zaytun as s .. China 

Khanbaliq (Peking) ni .. China 

Qanjanfu cd Ss .. China 

Masqat i a .. Oman) Still a Sultanate of 

Qurayat ie: m .. Oman! Oman with Mascat as 

Shabba d T .. Oman| capital on the eas- 

Kalba ves ike ... Oman] tern corner of the 
—! Arabian peninsula 

Lar ix 3 .. Iran 

Khunjubal  ... se .. Iran 

Tushtar "- bres ... (Shushtar) Iran 

Mashhed oe — .. Iran 

Hilla "S is .. (Al-Hila) Iraq 

Anbar gus ‘ais .. Iraq (bounded by Turkey, 

Rahba n jus .. Iraq Syria on North-West, 

Hit s .. Iraq Jordan in the West 


Saudi Arabia, Iran 
in the east with Persi- 
an Gulf in the South). 
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Name of the places he visidted 


Haditha 
Ana 
Sukhna 
Ajalun 


Yazmir 


Barghama 
Sardinya 
Ceuta 
Andalusia 
Gibraltar 

` Ronda 

Azila 
Marrakash 
Fez 

Sijilmasa 
Taghaza 
Iwalatan (Walata) 
Tasharhala 
Karsakhu 
Quri Mansa 
Mima 
Timbaktu 
Gao (Gaogao) 
Gogo (Quqa) ... 
Tagadda 
Kahir 

Haggar 

Buda 
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Name of the Country 


Iraq 

(Anah) Iraq 

(Es Sukne) Iraq 

(Ajlun) Jordan, North of 
Saudi Arabia with Amman 
as capital 

(Smyrna) Turkey— Black sea 


and U.S.S.R. in the North- 
East & Iran in the East; 
inthe North Bulgaria ; in the 
West Aegean sea with Syria 
and Iraq in the south. 


Turkey 

(Sardinia) Italy 
Morocco 

Spain 

Spain 
Spain 
(Arzila) Morocco 
(Marrakesh) Morocco 
Morocco 
Morocco (?) Algeria (7) 
(Terhazza) Mali 
(Oualata) Mauritania . 
Mali (Desert of Azaouad) 
Mali 

(?). 

(1) 
(Timbuktu) Mali 
Mali 
India (Kathiawar) 
Niger 
Niger 
(Ahaggar) Algeria, Sahara 
Algeria 


pd 
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Name of the places he visited | Name of the Country 
Granada mi m .. Spain 

Hudrubi — .. ye eo 

Balikasri "T s . Turkey 

Maldive Islands T .. Indian Ocean 
Hormuz js sii .. lran | 
Khawaristan  ... ius .. Iran 

Kabara & Zagha os .. Mali 

Hinawr js " .. (Hinavar) India 
Vijayanagar... m s India 

Fakanur T» -— .. India 

Manjapur T iss .. (Mangalore) India 
Jurfattan ve T .. (Cannanore) India 
Calicut in sis .. India | 
Arakan "t is: .. Burma 

Laranda sae ee .. Turkey 

Aya Sulug  ... ns .. Turkey 

Akridpur (Egerdir-Gul) ... .. Turkey 

Maridin ie is .. Iraq 

Magnesia = na .. (Manisa) Turkey 
Acknowledgement 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Harbans Mukhia : Historians and Historiography During the Reign of 
Akbar. New Delhi. Vikas Publishing House. 1976. 197pp. Rs. 37.50 


Study of medieval India has made considerable progress in 
recent decades. Apart the discovery of new documents and applica- 
tion of economic and sociological criteria which enable the complex 
areas of medieval Indian society to be viewed in the round, this pro- 
gress is manifested in two levels of enquiry : micro-study of problems, 
personages and social segments and critique of the sources, the en- 
vironmental and psychological constraints of the chroniclers. The 
medieval historian, like his modern counterpart; represented not 
merely some inherited and acquired assumptions but also what the 
editors of the Vikas History series of which this work is one, call the 
“collective unconscious’, Probing this individual therefore is bound 
to impart depth and balance to cur understanding of the medieval man 
and his milieu. 


This book belongs to this second category, embodying an analy- 
tical study of the Persian chronicles written during the reign of Akbar. 
Selection of this group of histories, is, I think, appropriate for, as 
in many other aspects of medieval Indian history, in historiography 
also Akbar's reign is a landmark. None of the pre-Mughal histo- 
rians examined in the present book received the organised patronage 
from the state/ruler as did those under Akbar. Indeed, Akbar's 
sustained interest in history created a tradition which continued to 
grow in volume and variety even when the state, as in the time of 
Aurangzeb, pretended to show scant regard for history writing and our 
information for the period had to be derived from writers whose 
access to documents was “‘beset with great difficulties”. 


In an introductory chapter reviewing the principal historians of 
the pre-Mughal period to serve as a background, the author formulates 
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his terms of reference. Besides style and content, this involves exami- 
nation of the writer's treatment of history, his attitude towards sources 
of information, his basic assumptions and principles of causation. 
This approach is, however, not original; others have applied it in vary- 
ingdegrees. But Mukhia applies it purposefully within a theoretical 
framework which enables us to have a deep insight into the working 
of the historians’ mind in writing as and what they did. This frame- 
work, as the author puts it at the end of the book (p.176) is “an active 
and deep progressive commitment to the ‘society of our day". The 
basic assumptions of the medieval historian are thus judged on a 
different set of values, —values of our own times. If this seems some- 
what unfair to the medieval writer we have only to recall Croce's 
dictum that “all history is contemporary history”. 


The process has however yielded some very important points. 
Attention, for instance, may be drawn to the implied criticism of the 
policy and actions of the Muslim rulers which most of the historians 
treated here embody, a feeling of dissatisfaction with the social and 
political situation, “which did not remain stuck where the historian 
wanted it to be". Explicitly or otherwise the historians generally 
advocated the establishment and continuance of a particular type of 
state organization, "the status quo in the structure of the ruling class", 
and a policy suited to the maintenance of that structure. But develop- 
ment of the state did not follow the pattern the historian had outlined, 
and hence their denunciation, sometime loud as in Barani, Isami or 
Badauni, sometimes slanted as in Minhaj or Amir Khusrau, of the 
evolution that was taking place in the polity where realism demanded 
compromises. Even Abul Fazl’s indealization of Akbars later 
policy conceals criticism of what took place earlier. 


Concept of history as a succession of moments in which diffe- 
rent events occur in a sequence of time, each. seperate and complete 
- in itself, was basic to the al-Asharite scholastics (mutakallimun) which 

the medieval Muslim historians inherited. To-them history con- 
tained no profound philosophy but was only a record of human 
affairs and its study had a didactic value so that men of action could 
draw lessons and avoid mistakes. Accordingly, the causative factor 
in history was the human will and interpretation took the form of a 
moral judgement of the principal actors. In making this point with 
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regard to the medieval Indian historian's treatment of history the 
author stresses, though in a footnote, the difference from the approach 
of the medieval European historians who, being ecclesiastics, looked 
in history for the fulfilment of God's plan in which human action was 
pre-ordained and therefore unworthy of detailed recording. From 
Minhaj to Badauni all treat man—either the king or his noble—as 
the central cause of what happened, and divine will comes only as a 
complementary or explanatory agent. This essentially mundane 
approach was however far from the sociological insight of the 14th 
century Arab historian Ibn Khaldun who does not appear to have 
even been heard of in medieval India. 


As the leading historian of Akbar’s reign Abul Fazl has natura- 
lly received major attention from the author. Of all the medieval 
Indian. chroniclers, he took the greatest pain in collecting and assessing 
his information, aided, no doubt, by the ancillary materials which 
the king’s secratariat made available to him. But the result, impre- 
ssive though it is in terms of volume and variety (taking the ‘Ain as 
a part which it was meant to be) can hardly justify the renown he 
has enjoyed since. His rationalism and liberal outlook notwithstand- 
ing, he comes rather worse in comparison with the bigoted; gerulous 
Barani, who after all, had a better sense of perspective and meaningful 
understanding of history and attempted an interpretative study of 
the period he dealt with. That the meaning he tried to read into 
what he considered significant events of history was somewhat divor- 
ced from the reality of his times is another matter. But Abul Fazl’s 
Akbar -centred concept of history would make him more a biographer 
than a historian. (Is it too ridiculous to suggest that considering 
the name given to the Akbar Namah, in the line of Babur Namah, Iqbal 
Namah-i-Jahangiri, Shahjahan Namah, Alamgir Namah,—all classi- 
fiable as biographies rather than tarikh—it was meant to be a biography, 
albeit very elaborate, rather than history?). True, as Mukhia points 
out, this hero-worshipping attitude of making the wisdom, and power 
of Akbar and loyal devotion to him as the absolute criterion of judge- 
ment reflected the need for a strong centralised power in the person 
of the king, for the imperial system to consolidate itself. In this 
sense however Abul Fazl's was a more forward looking mind than 
Barani or Badauni, but the arguments implicit in Mukhia’s analysis 
would make him a poor historian. In the section dealing with Niza- 
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muddin, author of the Tabagat-i-Akbari, that - pedestrian recorder 
of facts, Mukhia is uncertain about his attitude vis-a-vis the religious 
debates of Akbar's court. Unlike Beniprashad he seems to. think 
that he was less orthodox than his friend Badauni (pp. 137-38). He 
would doubtless revise his opinion if he had access to the text of the 
Najat-ur-Rashid of Badauni who makes it clear in the preface that 
this work, being an elaborate rebuttal of the unorthodox, heretical views - 
expressed in the emperor's assemblies about Islamic injunctions and 
practices, was in fact commissioned by the Bakhshi who had secretly 
maintained a file of notes on these objectionable talks and made it 
over to him for writing a book as a guidance for the Muslims. Niza- 
muddin being a careerist civil servant pretended to have no opinion 
of his own; hence the colourless narration of the “atomised” events. 


It is not understood why the author has omitted the Tarikh-i- 
Alfi from the works he has examined, while some of the minor works, 
admittedly written as material for the Akbar Namah, have received 
attention: Although written in annalistic form and by a committee 
of authors instead of an individual, as a form of historiography it -was 
new to medieval India. -Covering one thousand years of the history 
-of Islam, although summary and disjointed in recording the even ts, 
mostly.of a political import and eschewing any kind of judgement, 
it nevertheless embodied a wider, extra-Indian perspective which, 
.but for the need to break up each event into annual units, could admit 
of interpretative analysis. 


This is a perceptive study, a significant contribution to the small 
but growing literature on the bistory of the historians of- medieval 
India. 


A.B.M. Habibullah 


S. Mahdihassan : Jadian Alchemy or Rasayana : (published by the 
Institute of History of Medicine and Medical Research, New Delhi, 
1977). B ij 


Alchemy, usually thought to be originated in Alexandria 
around the Ist century A.D. and later on; developed and perfected by 


^ 
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the Arabs during the Sth-12th century period is commonly regarded 
as a pseduoscience of making gold artificially from some base metals. 
Later investigations have, however, proved that the origin of alchemy 
dates far back in the remote past and perhaps the Chinese were the 
first to develope this art in an effort to discover geriatric drugs. The 
very word alchemy (Arabic) perhaps has its root in the Chinese word 
Kim-iya (Kim meaning gold, and iya meaning juice) signifying gold- 
making juice. The Greeks adopted this word Kim-iya as chemia 
from which the Arabic alchemy was later derived. From the Chinese 
historical Record book Shih Chi (Historical Memoirs) we learn tha 
Chinese activities on alchemy began around 156 B.C., if not earlier 
As far as Indian alchemy is concerned, it has invoked little interest 
until recently; because it was conceived that alchemy came to India 
with the advent of Muslims. Recent studies have now revealed 
beyond doubt that Indian alchemy developed quite independently 
and its origin could be traced. back as early as in 500 A.D. if not earlier. 
Alberuni, the greatest Indologist of his time, who visited India in the 
first quarter of the 11th century, observed that Hindus “have a science 
similar to alchemy which is peculiar to them. They call it Rasayana, 
a word composed with Rasa i.e. gold". Although, off late, a renewed 
interest has been created on the study of Indian alchemy, little progress 
has been made so far in the direction of a fuller understanding of 
Indian alchemy—its origin and development. Under this backdrop 
it is heartening to see Dr. Mahdihassan, already a familiar name in the 
alchemical literature, publishing his monograph on ‘Indian alchemy 
or Rasayana’. In this short treatise the author has tried to trace the 
"origin of Indian alchemy and its development beginning with Charak 
Samhita and given an illuminating picture of Rasayana in its totality 
—inking it with the thought of Indian philosophy as found in the 
Upanishad and Tartric cults. The philosophical or theoretical idea 
of alchemy, Europian or Chinese; is based on the concept of the 
existence of two opposite sub-souls in matter, be it living or inert—1.e. 
the male soul (spirit in English, Yang in Chinese) associated with 
growth and life (growth soul) and the female soul (soul in English, 
Yin-soul in Chinese) associated with form and individuality, charac- 
teristic of matter or body. According to the author, Indian alchemy 
or Rasayana is based also on this philosophical concept of dualism of 
the soul which he equated with Brahma and Atma the two very 
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important concepts of the Upanishad, Brahma being the growth soul and 
Atma being the: soul-corporal. Whether one agrees with this interpre- 
tation or not, is a different question, but on the basis of this dualistic 
concept of the soul the author has tried to show the great unity of 
thought in the development of alchemy, be it Indian, Chinese or Greek. 
If the meaning of alchemy is taken in the restricted sense as 

the art of rejuvination by means of mercurial drugs or as a technique 
of making gold from base metals, then it is probably right, as the 
author points out, to think that Indian alchemy has its origin in or 
around the 4th century A.D. i.e. after the Indians came in contact with 
the Chinese either in Alexandria or in Kashmir. But if alchemy is 
regatded as an art of producing drugs of longevity and immortality, 
. the Indian alchemy definitely has much more ancient history than 
imagined until now. Its time of origin can even be pushed back to 
the Rg-Vedic period or beyond when the Vedic Rsis discovered 
the juice of Soma as elixir and drank the juice of Soma and worshiped 
Soma as God Almighty, for perpetuating their mortal life. Whatever 
be the necessity and cause of the origin of Rasayana, it soon became 
an integral part of the Indian system of medicine as. systematised 
first in the Atharva Veda and later on; in Ayurveda (1000 B. C2, the 
fifth Veda of the Hindus, and it began to develop as a sience for ful- 
filling the social need of the Indian people. The Ayurveda is divided 
in eight parts of which Rasayanatantra is the seventh. The meaning 
of the word Rasayana can be traced in the Atharvaveda. According 
to many, the word Rasayana has been derived from the word. 
Ayasyani meaning the way to attain longevity and sound health 
, The Ayurvedic Sastra was later further developed. by the famous Indian 
physician like Atreya (600 B. C), Suéruta (600 B. C), Jivak 
Komara Vachcha (566-486 B. C.) and Charaka. The timing of 
Charaka has not yet been fixed beyond doubt. According to some, 
the court physician of King Kaniska is the same as the author of 
“the Charak-Samhita. According to Tripitaka the King Kaniska 
reigned some time in 1st century A. D. whereas, many historians 
have attempted to fix his reign some time inthe 1st century B.C. 
Moreover, this Charaka may not be the same as the author of Charaka- 
Samhita. Mukherjee? has shown that both Panini (5th cent. B.C.) 


1. G. N. Mukherjee : The Surgical Instruments of Hindus, Calcutta University, 
1913, p. 7. 
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and Patanjali (2nd cent. B. C.) mentioned about  Charaka-Samhita, 
If Mukherjee's statement is accepted then timing of Charaka goes 
back to at least 5th century B. C., the time durihg which development 
of preparation of herbal-metal complexes as elixir took place in 
India. 

Though the exact timing when mercurial preparations were intro- 
duced in the Indian system of medicine and alchemy is not known it can 
be safely ascertained that the system of proper alchemy was deve- 
loped fully in India between 7th and 10th century A.D. at the hands 
of Nagarjuna, Bhagabhatta and many Tantric alchemists, The author 
contends that introduction of mercurial drugs in Rasayana probably 
began when Indians came in contact with the Chinese preparation 
and its development in India took place quite fast indeed within 
1000 A. D. It is, however, worth remembering that an idea, be it 
scientific or-philosophical, could not be incorporated in one's own 
system unless there was already a fully developed system parallel 
to it. The Indians might have come to know from China about 
mercurial drugs used as elixir and art of making gold from mercury, 
but they developed the system of alchemy in their own style and fully 
incorporated it in their already existing system of Ransayantantra. 
Whatever may be the connotation of Rasayana in ancient times, in the 
alchemical period Rasayantantra became a science of  perparing 
 mercurial drugs for causing immortality and an art of making gold. 
In this sense, as Achyarya P. C. Roy claimed; it may be said that Indian. 
alchemy is indegenous to India. Thus in India the development 
of Rasayanasastra had been a continuous process starting from the 
preparation of herbal juice as elixir, followed by  herbal-complex 
and other metallic preparations and ending with introduction of 
mercurial drugs. 

Study of Indian alchemy is very difficult because of the dearth 
of materials on the subject and of the Indians' antipathy of recording 
their history properly. Under this difficult condition it is welcoming 
that Dr. Mahdihassan took so much trouble to publish a book on 
Indian alchemy giving a total picture of it within 120 pages. The 
work is a valuable addition to the alchemical literature and the author 
deserves our sincere congratulation. 


A. K. n 
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Jatindra Mohan Bhattacharjee : Catalogus Catalogorum of Bengali 
Monuscripts. Volume I, Bangla Puthir Talika Samanvya, published 
by Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1978, Introduction, pp. 15-23, Text, 
pp. 3-363, Appendices, pp. 374-82. Prices : Sixty Rupees, $ 20. 


"Mr. Jatindra Mohan Bhattacharjee, a retired Professor and 
former Head of the Department of Bengali, Gauhati University, and 
& devoted researcher in the field of middle Bengali literature has spent 
his life mainly in compiling this Catalogus Cattalogorum of Bengali 
Manuscripts collected so far by individuals and institutions in Assam, 
Bangladesh and West Bengal and also preserved in different libraries 
in Europe. This was and is not an easy job to perform for an. indivi- 
dual. Overcoming all odds, with perseverence and untiring zeal 
he at last could fulfil the sole mission of his life. Though compilation 
editing are complete, the second volume is yet to come out. 


In this is a monumental work, Mr. Bhattacharjee presents a key 
to all researchers of the present and future, which will open the dark 
chamber, full with materials, in the Twilight Zone of the middle 
Bengali literature. l 


We all know, this kind of Catalogus Catalogorum is an indispen- 
sable apparatus for research. It is a complete and upto-date Alphabe- 
tical Register or Catalogue of Bengali Manuscripts so far discovered 
and collected. 


With the help of this book, one will have with greater amount 
of certainty access to the source materials. This book contains 
the list of all manuscripts—complete or incomplete—so far discovered, 
of all branches of knowledge and literature, such as Ramayanas, 
Mahabharatas, Chaitanyacaritas, Rasul caritas, romances, all sorts 
of Mangal Pancalis and books on Tantras, yogas, sufiism; music, 
medicine, astronomy, astrology, religious discourses, etc. 


In this connection we must respectfully remember the authors 
of Bengali descriptive catalogues like Abdul Karim Sahitya Visharad, 
Basanta Ranjan Ray Viddvatballabh; Sivaratan Mitra, Basanta Kumar 
Chatterjee, Manindra Mohan Bose, Tara Prasanna Bhattacharjee, 
Panchanan Mondal and others whose works have been mentioned 
in the appendix A. 

§— 
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The Introduction and the appendices contain wealth of informa- 
tion and will be useful to the scholars in general. 


The type used is not at all suitable for this sort of reference 
book; bold and larger type could have been used for indicating the 
seria] numbers of the manuscripts. The correctness of the serial 
number is dependent on the correct reading of the proof. 

We once again congratulate Mr. Bhattacharjee for his pioneer 
work in Bengali which has removed a great barrier from the field of 


Middle Bengali researches. Asiatic Society of Bengal also deserves 
congratulation for publishing this book. 


Ahmed Sharif 
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The Manara in Indo-Muslim Architecture 

A. B. M. Husain (1970) Taka 40:00 
Abdul Karim Sahitya Visharad Commemoration Volume 

Md. Enamul Haq (ed.) (1972) Taka 30:00 
A Bengal District in Transition : Murshidabad, 1765-93 

K.-M. Mohsin (1973) Taka 40°00 
The Provinces cf Bihar and Bengal Under Shahjahan 

Khondkar Mahbubul Karim (1974) Taka 35:00 
Al-Masnad Min Masa'il Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Hanbal 

Zia Uddin Ahmed (1975) Taka 75:00 
A History of Sufism in Bengal 

Md. Enamul Haq Taka 85:00 
Syria Under the French Mandate 

Safiuddin Joarder (1977) Taka 45:00 
The Theravada Sangha 

R. B. Barua (1978) Taka 75:00 
A Study of Life and Short Poems of Iswarchandra Gupta 

Alauddin Al Azad (1979) Taka 100-00 


Tarikh-i-Bangala of Salimullah 
S. M. Imamuddin (ed.) (1979) Taka 80°00 


THE TWENTYFIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
OF 
THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BANGLADESH 


Address of the President 
for 1978 


MR. KAMRUDDIN AHMAD 


9th April, 1978 


Fellow Members, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


. I admit that I do not deserve the honour of presiding over the 
Annual Session of the Asiatic Society of Bangladesh as I am nota 
scholar myself. 1 do not certainly compare myself with Sir William 
Jones, the eminent orientalist and the first President of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in Park Street. Warren Hastings was offered the 
Presidentship of this society at the outset ; but his Lordship stood 
back and preferred Sir William to take the post. It was because 
Lord Hastings knew well that there was none in those days in Bengal, 
including himself, who could be the President of Royal Asiatic Socie- 
ty, an organisation of scholars and archaeologists. Sir William was 
a great archaeologist himself and preferred that after his death on 
his Epitaph there should be a crossed spades. Part of the Epitaph 
still visible in the South Park Street, Calcutta, partly written by him- 
self reads : 


“Who sought no riches ; who thought none below 
him but the base and the unjust ; none above 
him up but the wise and virtuous”, 


Such person's verdict has remained undisputed throughout the 
last century. Sir William Jones had come to India in 1783 as the 
Supreme Court Judge, but his real interest lay elsewhere. Within a 
few months of his arrival he not only established the Asiatic Society 
but had learnt Sanskrit with the aid of Charles Wilkins and other 
local pundits and before his death in 1794 at the age of only 47 
years, he had made direct translation into English of important 
Sanskrit words including Gita Gobinda. He was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest scholars of Bengal of his time. 


We may not have scholars of his eminence today but we have 
feeling that there is amongst us one founder member who is also a 
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Fellow of this Society, who is imbued with the spirit of Sir William 
Jones, founder of Asiatic Society. It is because of this reason that the 
Council of Asiatic Society of Bangladesh sometime back has taken 
a decision to publish a Felicitation Volume from the Society 
in 1980 when Dr. Habibullah will complete his 70th year. I am 
confident that the present Secretary Prof. Tarafdar will spare no 
pains to collect articles from scholars both here and abroad, who 
would be willing to write articles for the said Magazine keeping in 
mind the spirit of the founder of the Royal Asiatic Society of Si 
William Jones. 


The idea behind establishment of Asiatic Society was and con- 
tinues to be the study of “Men and Nature” of Asia. Its purpose is 
to provide a greater understanding among Asian countries of their 
past history and culture and to find out why each country in Asia 
is so different in its development. The study of “Men” certainly. 
includes religions prevalent in Asia, history, literature, art, music and 
living traditions. The study of “Nature”, amongst other things 
includes the geography of Asia, its land, mountains, rivers and re- 
sources available in each country of Asia. Such resources are nece-. 
ssary to provide a more basic understanding of the processes that are 
transformed in Asia. At present we are more concerned, it seems 
to me, at least with the research of ancient and medieval Asia. 


It is difficult, however, to conceive Asia as a continent having 
same kind of tradition, history or civilization. The question, there- 
fore, arises as to whether Asia is really a geographical unit in the 
sense the other continents are? Has ita soul of its own? The: 
answers to these questions need deeper search in the field. 


To my mind, however, Asia, by and large, may be divided into 
five different sub-units geographically if not units by themselves. : 
These units are separated from one another by expansion of largely ` 
unoccupied land— desert steppes, barren or forested mountains and 
plateaus—áll of which singly or in association act as formidable 
barriers to communications. Here also, all within the distance of 


+ 
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some 750 miles from the sea, are some of the more densely popula- 
ted regions where the basis of livelihood is subsistence agriculture 


and where “vegetables” rather than mechanical civilization predomi- . 
nate. 


We are 'more concerned with “our known Asia” rather 
than whole of the continent which included “as yet unknown 
areas", but has been shown as Asia inthe maps of the world. 
For our purpose we are not including, just now, most of Soviet 
Asia, not only because it is culturally non-Asian and which is 
separated by vast distance from the known parts of Asia that 
are and which operate as an appendage to the heartland of Russia 
in Europe spreading over into the western part of Siberian Plains. 
Although the greater part of the Soviet Union lies in Asia, its 
traditional pattern of culture has long been oriented to and 
identified with Europe despite the exotic overtones given to Russia 
long ago. by Mongol conquerors. However, the fact that Soviet 
Union borders upon most of the Asian continent and many minority 
groups are split by eight thousand miles long international boundary 
is exceptionally significant in “our known Asia" 


A somewhat less forceful argument may be made for excluding 
most of the South-Western Asia, that great regions and steppes 
that look primarily to the Mediterrenian and within which lies 
the cradle of western civilization and precisely because of this 
it claims its own identify to call itself Middle East. 4A pastoral 
and oasis-dotted region that historically has acted as cross roads 
betweeen our known Asia which may be called as “Asian Asja’ 
and the West but evolved civilizations, economies and world views 
substantially -different from those found elsewhere in Asia. Never- 
theless it was from South Western Asia that Islam moved into South 
Asia, South East Asia, China and part of USSR. In spite of this 
bondage 1 still feel this part also is not just our-concern to the 
extent we are concerned with other three parts of Asia which we 
named Asian Asia. Arab Muslims continue to differentiate between 
Arabs and non-Arabs in spite of our efforts to forge the al 


and unity of Islam. - F 
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The unity of Asian Asia is supported by almost universal 
conflicts between nationalism and colonialism that characterize the 
area providing the various countries within it with a uniformity 
of purpose and outlook that exists almost incongruously with the 
diversity. that otherwise is apparent. In almost all the Triangles 
also, a social revolution is underway termed by us “as a revolution 
of rising expectations" by which the Asian people has set their eyes 
on goals of economic as well as political freedom and on the 
material attainment of the western world. 


Despite these unifying qualities, the Asiatic Triangle 
presents a range of cultural cifferences that is perhaps unmatched 
anywhere in the world. Peoples present an astonishing variety 
of languages, religions, ethnic complexes, personality structures 
and forms of government and political control. 


Since the commencement of Second World War because of 
the historical reasons of the time a new conception of South 
Asia which includes Bangladesh, Pakistan, Afganistan, Sri Lanka, 
Nepal and Bhutan came into existance. Three great religions - 
Hinduism, Islam and Bhuddism control their spiritual and cultural 
life. 


South East Asia was another name coined by Anglo-American 
Governments for the purpose of defence strategy against Japan, 
Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Malaysia, Indonesia 
and the Philippines ( though Philippines is rather different because it 
is only country where Catholic Christians predominate ) which are 
included in this region. Generally Christianity is looked upon 
more as a religion of the west rather than that of the east, but the 
tradition and culture of the Philippines are not influenced solely by 
Christian religion. 


East Asia is composed of China, Korea and Japan. The 
people of this Asia are generally more hard-working unlike the 
people of South Asia and South East Asia, Korea and Japan 
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have more cultural orientation towards China.  Confucianism, 
Bhuddhism and Shintoism dominate the life of East Asia. The 
theme .diversity and complexity that applies to Asian Triangle is 
all displayed in the distribution 6f ethnic, religious and linguistic 
groups. In South Asia the terms “Indian”, “Pakistani”, “Ceylonese” 
refer to as nations rather than ethnic or linguistic entities. Afghans, 
Baluchis, Sindhis, Punjabis, Rajputs, Sikhs, Assamese, Nagas, Mizos 
and Tamils, to name a few are, by and large, sub-nations.in .the 
“above three countries. In South East Asia the countries contain 
- numerous minority peoples, such as Shans, Karens, Kachins, Chins, 
Mois of Indo-China countries, the Moros and Negritos of the 
Philippines. 1t is possible to greatly extend this list. In Asia 
China exhibits. wondrous ethnic. diversity besides its vast and mon- 
lithic culture. In Korea and Japan in East Asia and Bangladesh 
in South Asia ethnic homogeneity is perhaps greater than elsewhere. 


"Religious differences within the Triangle area no less significant 
than ethnic differences. In South Asia the. predominant religions 
are Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism. In South East Asia we ‘find 
among others “Theravada” Buddhists.in Ceylone and Burma, 
Catholics in Philippines and Islam in Malaysia and Indonesia. 
Cultural complexity is further evident in terms of the linguistic 
differences. The actual variety of languages and .dialects in Asian 
Asia defies brief descriptions but in general thereis difference of 
such dimension that mutual incomprehensibility is the rule rather 
than exceptions. a2 | 


The ancient history of civilization in Asian Asia still inspires 
its inhabitants which makes them proud of their past and hence . 
there ista tendency amongst themselves towards ‘conservatism to 
life and culture. On the other hand, they help the nations ‘in 
Asian Asia to examine all kinds of progressive moves with diffi- 
dence and would not accept anyone of them until they examine 
them in the background of their- own history, civilization and 
iradition. They, in their own sphere, would like to walk forward 
and even run for achievements of new .culture and economic and 
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social ‘progress if they find that they are lagging behind but: would 
not like to gallop away with the new idea. 


Last year when J addressed this august body of scholars I 
indicated that the Society was trying all possible means to have 
its own building and that it was going to be materialised soon. 
Today Iam ina position to inform you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that we have purchased a plot of land which is, though not to our 
full satisfaction, but is sufficient to satisfy our immediate needs. 
For this development I cannot but record our sense of gratitude 
to the authority of the Dacca University which sold the plot and 
to the Government for including the Society in the Government 
Development Scheme. In this connection Icannot but record our 
gratefulness to the Vice-President of the People’s Republic of 
Bangladesh, Mr. Justice Abdus Sattar for laying the Foundation 
Stone of the building. 


Iam not going into the details as you will have all the details 
of the activities of the Society-—difficulties it had faced during the 
year under review from our eminent Secretary Prof. Tarafdar, 
the chief executive of the Society. 


I must have taxed your patience by now and like to. end my 
address with what I always assert that Asiatic Society of Bangladesh 
is bound to grow from strength to strength and that its hopes and 
aspirations would certainly be fulfilled if we try to understand each 
other, forget our differences. It is unfortunate that when our 
scientists could split the atom and conquer the outer space our 
scholars in classics and modern thoughts could not as yet find 
out how to conquer human hearts. . 


I shall fail in my duty if I do not express my gratitude to 
all the members and office bearers of the Council for extending 
their unflinching co-operation. 


"Thank you, ladies and Enea for your very kind and 
patient hearing. 


Long live Asiatic Society of Bangladesh. 


The Twentyfifth Anuual General Meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bangladesh 


Report of the General Secretary 
for 1977 

The Council of the Asiatic Society for the year 1977 was elected 
on the 7th January, 1977. Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah served on 
the Council as General Secretary till the end of the month of August 
of the same year, Ashe decided to leave for England in the next 
month, the Council passed a resolution asking me to do the secretarial 
work till the end of the term. During the short tenure of my office 
I tried to grapple with the problems of the Society under the constant 
guidance of the Council. I always felt that my personal limitations 
and shortcomings were affecting the interest of the Society. If we 
claim any achievement for the year under review, Dr. Maniruzzaman 
Miah has a definite share in it. I honestly think that this report 
should have been read out by him and not by one who temporarily 
occupied the position vacated by him. Now that a new Council has 
come into being, I am very much thankful to the respectable 
members ofthe Society for having elected me again to serve the 
institution as its General Secretary. The names of the Council 

members for the year 1978 appear in Appendix A. 


In his presidential address at the  twentyfourth Annual 
General Meeting held last year, Mr. Kamruddin Ahmed asked the 
scholars “to give balanced emphasis towards all regions of Asia" 
and to inculcate through their activities consciousness about 
scientific and technological developments taking place in Asian 
countries, While dealing at length with some of the problems, which 
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are directly related to our intellectual activities, the President 
discouraged the spirit of despondency that wz very often cherish 
about the achievements of the Society. For the organisation is 
destined to serve the posterity. The President considered “break- 
through” to be of utmost importance in the domain of science and 
technology. Asto our attitude towards historical writings he urged 
that research activities on ancient social patterns should be conducted 
“in the context of larger canvass of the history of mankind if not of 
the evolution of Man.” He expressed anxieties about the lack of 
interest in the Society’s activities shown by the scientists and 
University teachers ; for this tendency might create generation gap 
seriously affecting the academic ideals of the institution. 


Ondinary Monthly Meetings 
The following papers were read and discussed at the monthly 
meetings held during the year under review : 


(1) 7 January,—‘‘Arakanese-type silver coins from Mainamati 


1977 excavations” by Dr. M. Harunur Rashid. 
(2) 4 February, —*“The Life and Works of Sir William Wilson 
1977 Hunter (1840-1900)" 


by Mr. Delwar Hossain 


(3) 4 March, —*“Upamahadeser gramin gabesana o 
1977 prasangik samasya.” 
by Dr. Borhanuddin Khan Jahangir 


(4) 1 April, —*“Some salient features of Bangladesh ecology" 


1977 by Mr. M. Ismail 
(5) 23 July,—“Remote Sensing and Satellite Surveying in 
1977 Bangladesh" 


by Mr. M. U. Chowdhury 
(7) 13 August,—‘‘Nutzitional problems of Bangladesh” 
. 1977 by Professor Kamaluddin Ahmad 
(8) 4 February,—" "Trade and Society in Early Medieval Bengal” 
1978 by Professor M, R. Tarafdar 


Cil) 


Professor Satis Chandra, Chairman of the University Grants 
Commission of the Government of India, visited the Society on the 
14th April, 1977 and delivered a scholarly lecture on some aspects 
of land tenures in the 18th century India including the position 
of the Khud-Kasht and Pahi-Kasht. 'Thelecture was followed by 
lively discussions. The Czechoslovakian scholar Dr. Miloslav Krasa, 
attached to the Oriental Institute of Prague, saw me at my residence 
on the 19th March and was very much willing to come to the 
Society to deliver a talk on Indian Nationalism. Itis regrettable that 
no meeting could be organised on Sunday and that Dr. Krasa had 
to leave for Calcutta on the next day. Professor A. B. M. Habibullah 
gave an illuminating talk on “Amir Khasrau and His Times" on 
the 6th May, 1977, . 


Publication 


In this particular area our work cannot be claimed to be 
satisfactory. Although we have been able to bring out two research 
monographs within the period under review, we could not publish 
the required number of issues of Vols. XXI and XXII of our 
Humanities Journal. Only two issues of Vol. XXI have come out 
and we are at present trying to print two more issues simulta- 
neously. As we do not get adequate amount of publishable 
' materials, we have been forced to accept an unsatisfactory position. 
No. 1 of Vol. II of our Science Journal has, of course, been 
published and No. 2 of the same volume is going to be sent 
to the press. The books, which have been published recently, are 
Syria under the French Mandate by Dr. Safiuddin Joardar and 
The Theravada Sangha by Dr. R. B. Barua. The Tarikh-i-Bangala of 
Salimullah, edited by Professor S. M. Imamuddin, is in the press 
and The Study of Social and Religious Life Depicted in the Terracotta 
Temple Decoration of Medieval Bengal by Mrs. Zulekha Haq has 
been provisionally accepted for publication by the Council. In 
addition to these Jswarchandra Gupta and His Poems: by Dr. 
Alauddin al Azad, is under consideration of the Editorial Board, 


(iv) 
‘Library 


It has become impossible to expand the library for lack of 
space in the old building in which the Society is located now. 
Books printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal could not be 
displayed and most of the back issues of the foreign journals 
and periodicals, which we have been receiving in exchange of our 
publications, have been dumped in a small room. These difficulties 
can be obviated only when the new building of the Society is 
erected. We have, of course, utilized UNESCO coupons of Taka 
9000/- on books imported from India in the previous year. A few 
individuals have donated some books which have been listed in 
Appendix F showing the position of our exchange and additions. 


Research Fellowships and Projects 


Three research scholarships, awarded in the previous year, 
were continued till the end of 1977 and even at present the Society 
is helping the scholars to meet the incidental expenses needed for 
typing and binding their dissertations. Two scholarships are 
going to be advertised within the current financial year. It was at 
the instance of the Social Sciences’ Research Council of the Ministry 
of Planning that the Society submitted to the Government two 
research projects called (1) “A Socio-Cultaral Study of the Obscure’ 
Muslim Religious Cults of Bangladesh” and (2) “Agricultural losses 
due to floods in Bangladesh.” We are yet to know what has 
happened to these projects. 


Membership 


We have enrolled 31 members during the period under 
review. A complete list of the Fellows and members of the 
Society is given in Appendix B. It is quite regretable that several 
members did not pay their subscriptions for more than 12 quarters 
and we are painfully bound to place their names before you 
for removal from the membership of the Society (Appendix C). 


(v) 

The Society lost some of its distinguished members. Dr. 
Qudrat-i-Khuda, an aminent scientist and a Fellow of the Society 
and Mr. Enamul Hag, a great humanist, passed away in 1977, Dr, 
M. Z. Huda, a valuable scholar in the field of Persian literature 
in medieval India, died quite recently. The celebrated historian 
Dr. Aga Mahdi Hussain, whose research activities have immensely 
enriched the history of medieval India, expired in the morning 
of the llth February, 1978. We record our deep sense of sorrow 
and loss at the demise of these valued members and convey our 
sincere condolence to the bereaved families. 


Development Plan 


While presenting his report at the last Annual General Meeting, 
the General Secretary gave a gloomy picture of our Development 
Plan, for neither an adequate amount of money nor a piece of land 
was available for the purpose of erecrting a building. But the 
situation has recently improved. The authorities of the University 
of Dacca have formally agreed to transfer to us 17 Kathas of 
land quite adjacent to the gatehouse, which is at present housing 
the office and library of the Society. We have also paid an amount 
of Taka 300000/- to the University towards the cost of land. The 
Vice-Chancellor and the Syndicate of the University deserve our 
gratitude for having taken a judicious decision. The Government 
has released up till now an amount of Taka 6,30000/- to enable 
us to execute our Development Plan. The foundation stone of the 
Society's building was ceremoniously laid on the 15th December, 
1977 by Mr. Justice Abdus Sattar, Honourable Vice-President of the 
Peoples’ Republic of Bangladesh. Apart from purchasing some 
building materials worth Taka 100000/- we have executed a contrac-. 
tual document with Messers Associated Architects and Engineers 
Ltd., who will exercise detailed supervision: over the work of 
construction. We can visualise the completion of a substantial 
portion of our building within the current year. 


We are thankful to the Government of the Peoples’ Republic 
of Bangladesh for having included our project in the 5-year plan. 
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LA 


Financial Position 


Appendix G gives an abstract of the audid' report for the 
year 1976—77 and Appendix G! shows the actual receipts and 
expenditure for the period from Ist July, 1977 to 31st December, 
1977. 


In the year under review we recieved an ammount of Taka 14 
lakh as Grant-in-Aid from the Government, an ammount of Taka 
12,654.64 from the sale of publications and an amount of Taka 
6784.82 raised as membership subscriptions. We also had a grant 
of Taka 9000.00 from the University Grants Commission. Our 
expenditure included Taka 39,896.13 on administration, Taka 
37,446:96 on publication and Taka 21,500.00 on research scholarships. 


If we compare the abstract ofthe audit report of the finan- 
cial year 1976-77 with the statement of account for the last six 
months ofthe year 1977, we shall notice proportionate increase 
in most of the items of expenditure. This may be attributed to the 
fact that we have granted ad-interim relief to our employees at the 
rate of 20% of their salary and have also spent proportionately more 
on publication. 


In the year under riviw our Grant-in-Aid has been enhanced 
from Taka 60,000 to Taka 13 lakh. For this we are deeply obliged 
to the Honourable President, Major General Ziaur Rahman, and 
the Government of the Peoples” Republic of Bangladesh. 


Sale of Publications 


Our work is extremely slow in so far as sale of publications 
is concerned. Iam under the impression that we do not under- 
stand the commercial and management aspects of the problem. 
Appendix D shows the stock of books on 30.3.78. It has become 
very difficult for us to preserve these works in the warehouse 
which does not offer ideal conditions. 


I ( vii ) 
4 
Office Staff 

It is for a long period of time that a depleted staff has been 
carrying on the routine work of the organization. An Executive 
Secretary and a Steno-typist have been recently selected for appoint- 
ment. Asthe work ofthe former Steno-typist Mr. Shamsul Alam 
was not satisfactory, the Council decided to accept his resignation. 


As our income from sale proceeds and membership subs- 
criptions is quite limited, we are gradually becoming dependent 
ona particular source of financial support, a situation quite dis- 
tressing for an institution dedicated to the cause of free thinking 
and spirit ofinquiry, To all this may be added the barren nature 
of our academic life. Ihavealready reported that the progress of 
our intellectual activities is arrested by the paucity of publishable 
books and papers, which the society has been experiencing recently. 
The limited amount of writings, that we produce, contain very 
often stale ideas and traditional approaches to academic problems. 
We can possibly get out of this crisis, if we constantly come into 
conflict with the fresh ideas and academic approaches generated 
in the different parts of the world. 


While concluding this report, I should like to record my 
sincere gratitude to the members of the Society, who have helped 
me from time to time in carrying out my duties. I am under 
deep obligation to the- respectable members of the Council for the 
valuable guidance and help I received from them while arriving 
at decisions on important issues. Thanks are due to Dr. M. Salar 
Khan, who was, in fact, responsible for publishing our Journal 
on Science. Mr. Kamruddin Ahmed, President of the Society, 
has an abiding interestin the activities of the institution. I am 
really grateful to him for the spirit of active co-operation and 
help I have always noticed in him. I also mention the members 
of the office staff but for whose help I could not have worked 
properly. | 

At the end, I beg to be excused for my personal limitations 
to which our failures are largely due, 


Appendix A 
The Council for 1978 . 
President : Mr. Kamruddin Ahmed 
Vice-Presidents : Dr. Md. Enamul Haq 
Dr. Mafizullah Kabir 
Treasurer : Dr. Ajoy Kumar Roy 


General Secretary : Dr. M. R. Tarafdar 


Additional Secretaries for : 


Religion and Philo- 

sophy : Dr. Serajul Haque 
The Sciences : Dr. Salar Khan 
Philology - Dr. Ahmed Sharif 
Literature : Mr. Syed Martuza Ali 


History, Archaeology 
and Anthropology : Dr. Enamul Huq 
Library : Dr. Md, Serajul Islam 


Additiona) Members : 
Dr. A. B. M. Habibullah 


Dr. A. F. Salahuddin Ahmed: M. No. 
Dr. Abdul Momin Chowdhury 


Dr. A. M. Sharafuddin 
Mr. A. K. M. Zakaria 


Dr. Md. Mufakhkharul Islam 


M. No. 
Fellow 


M. No. 


33 


9> 


Follow 
M No. 


Fellow 


32 


154 


31 


17 
39 


101 
52 
33 


71 
204 


110 

63 
122 
112 
310 


Fellows. 


l. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


Md. Enamul Haq 

Residence of Mr. Ibn-i-Enam 

Assistant Superintendent 

Teachers’ Training College Hostel, Dacca. 


. A. H. Dani 


Dean 

Faculty of Social Sciences 
Islamabad University 
Pakistan. 


A. B. M. Habibullah 
711, Satmasjid Road 
Road No. 13, Dacca-5. 


Serajul Haque 
390, Dhanmondi Residential Area 
DaccaeS. 


Life members. 
7. - Mr. Abdur Rouf Fatimi 


Ex-Principal 
Shahid Shuhrawardi College 
Laksmi Bazar, Dacca. 


8. Mr. Mustafa Hassan 


117- A, Tejgaon Ind ustria] Area 
Pasban Press ' l 
Dacca, 
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9, Mr. M. Hamid Ali 
Tariq Manzil 
Plot No. 52-A 
Block No. 2, P. E, C. H., 
Karachi, Pakistan. 


10. Mrs. Abeda Hafiz — 
189, Dhanmondi R. A. 
Road No. 15, Dacca. 


11, Mr, Ghulam Farug 
Ex- Governor of East Pakistan 
Islamabad, Pakistan. 


14. Mr. A. Z. M. Shamsul Alam 
Ex-Deputy Secretary 
Department of Agriculture 
Eden Buildings, Dacca. 


15. Dr. Mohammad Moniruzzaman 
Professor of Bengali 
University of Dacca 
Dacca. 


16. Mr. Anwarul Haque 
Advocate 
85/A, New Eskaton, Dacca. 


17. Mr. Iqbal Rashid Siddigi 
Ex-Company Director 
Macneill & Kilburn Ltd. : 
Hotel Inter-continental 
Dacca. 


18. Mr. Justice Abu Sayeed Chowdhury 
Ex-Vice-Chancellor 
University of Dacca 


Dacca. 


20. 


24.. 


46. 


107. 


122, 


130. 


195. 
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Dr. K M. Karim 
Director of Archives and Libraries, 
103, Elephant Road, Dacca. 


Mohammad Muddassir Hosain 
Professor, 

Dept. of Islamic History & Culture, 
Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. 


Mr. M. A. Karim 
Associate Professor 
Dept. of Islamic History & Culture, 
University of Dacca 
Dacca. 


Mr. C. M. Murshid 
C/O. Dr. Mrs. Sufia Ahmed 
588, Dhanmondi R. A. 
Road No. 17, Dacca-5. 


Dr. Mrs. Sufia Ahmed 
588, Dhanmondi R. A. 
Road No. 17, Dacca-3. 


Dr. A. M. Sharafuddin 
4, Kahkashan, 
Bailey Road, 
Ramna, Dacca-2. 


Dr. K. M. Mohsin 
Associate Professor 
Department of History 
University of Dacca 
Dacca. 


Mr. Yousuf A. Saeed 
Senior Research Officer 
G. P. O. Box No. 128 
Ramna, Dacca-2 


Q7 o——— 


200. 


203. 


204. 


211. 


212. 
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223. 


224. 


228, 


Mr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 


Mr. 


Dr. 


Dr. 
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Harun-ur-Rashid 
43, New Eskaton Road, Dacca. 


A. M. Waheeduzzaman 
77-B, Azimpur Estate 
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Rajshahi. 


M. Mohsin Pramanik 
Advocate 
Kumarpara 

P. O. Ghoramara 
Rajshahi: 


339, 


340. 


341. 


342. 


344, 
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Mr. Mustafizur Rahman 


Dr, 


Mr 


Mr. 


Mr. 


345, Mrs. 


Deputy Director (Services) 


. B. W. D. B.—Room No. 82 


Motijheel C. A. 
Dacca. 


M. Aminul Islam 
Professor 

Department of Geography 
University of Dacca 
Dacca, 


Shapan Adnan 
B. I. D. S. 
Adamjee Court 
Dacca-2 


Muntassir Mamoon 
Department of History 
University of Dacca 
Dacca. 


Abul Bashar Md. Hossain 

C/O. Chairman 

Department of Islamic History and Culture, 
University of Dacca. 

Dacca. 


Jahanara Obaidullah 
9/F, Amynabad Colony 
Siddheswari 

Ramna, Dacca. 


. A. K. M. Nurul Islam 


111, New Eskaton 
Dacca. (Near Navy office) 


347. 


348. 


350. 


352. 


353. 


354. 


355, 


356, 


Dr. 


Dr. 
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. Md. Asadullah Al-Razi . 


Accounts Section 
Water Investigation 
127, Motijheel C.A., Dacca-2. 


. Md. Mohabbat Khan 


Assistant Professor, 
Department of Public Administration 
University of Dacca, Dacca. 


. Borhanuddin Khan Jahangir 


48-J, North Fuller Road, 
Nilkhet, Dacca-2. 


Azizul Haque 
Associate Prof, of Politics, 
Jahangir Nagar University, 
Savar, Dacca. 


. A. K. M. Yaqub Ali 


Assistant Professor 
Dept. of Islamic History & Culture 
Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. 


. M. Mizanur Rahman 


Chairman 
Department of Philosophy 
Chittagong University, Chittagong. 


. Muzibur Rahman Chowdhury 


Associate Prof. of Math., 
Jahangir Nagar University, 
Savar, Dacca. 


Anisur Rahman 

Principal Officer 

Silk Research and Training Institute 
P.O. Ghoramara 

Dist. Rajshahi, 


375. 


399. 


360. 


361. 


362. 


366. 


367. 


368, 
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Mr. Shahadat Ali 
Assistant Professor, 
Depart of Zoology, 
Univeasity of Dacca, Dacca. 


Mrs, Rasheda Begum 
C/O. Mr, Mustafa Waiz 
513-B, Dhanmondi R./A. 
Road No.9, Dacca-5. 


Mr. Naren Biswas 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Bengali 
University of Dacca, Dacca. 


Dr. Mrs. Anwara Begum 
Chairman 
Department of Zoology 
University of Dacca, Dacca. 


Mr. Syed Ali Imam 
12-A, Elephant Road 
Maghbazar, Dacca-2. 


Mr. Md, Khairul Bashar 
Department of Bengali 
University of Chittagong 
Chittagong. 


Dr. Mustafa Nurul Islam 


149/B, Dhanmondi Residential Area, 


Road No. 13/2, 
Dacca. 


Mrs. Saleha Ahmed 
Road No. 116, 
House No. 17, 
Gulshan, 
Dacca. 


369. 


370. 


371. 


372, 


373. 


374. 


375. 


Mrs. 


Mr. 


EF 


. Md. Obaidul Islem Joarder 


Department of Botany, 
University of Rajshahi 
Rajshahi. 


Jahanara Chowchury 
52, Elephant Road 
Dacca, 


. A. M. M. Shahidullah 


19-B, Fuller Road 
Dacca University Staff Quarter 
Dacca. 


. Alhaj A. B. M. Bashiruddin 


2, Jadu Nath Basak Lane 
Rathkhola 
Dacca-1. 


Ahmed Kabir 
Assistant Professor 
Department of Bengali 
University of Dacca 
Dacca. 


Md. Elias 

Entomologist 

Malaria Eradication Programme 
88, Dhanmondi, Road No, 4, 
Dacca-5. 


. Khandakar Mahmoodul Hasan 


Bar-At-Law 
42 Dhanmondi R./A. 
Road No. 5, Dacca-5. 


376. 


377, 


379. 


380. 


381. 


382. 


383. 


( 3) 


Md. Abdul Jabbar M. A. 


Section officer 
Cabinet Division 
Bangladesh Secretariate, Dacca. 


S. M. Habibur Rahman 


Mr. 


Dr. 


Asstt. Professor 
Department of Economics 
University of Rajshahi. 
Rajshahi. 


. A. F. M. Abdul Jalil 


Noor Manjil 

1, Ahsan Ahmed Road 

Khulna. 

K. A. M. Shahadat Hosain Mondal 
Lecturer 

Department of Zoology 

Rajshahi University 

Rajshahi. 


. Safar Ali Akhanda 


Professor of Social History and Director 
Institute of Bangladesh Studies 
Rajshahi University, ` 

Rajshahi. 

Quazi Abdul Fattah 

Associate Professor 


- Department of Botany 


University of Dacca, Dacca. 


. Mohammad Altaf Husain 


Fisheries Research Laboratory 
Rajshahi University 
Rajshahi. 


ADDENDA 
201. Mr. A. Q. Lutful Haq 


Associate Professor 
Department of Geography 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


28. 


70. Mr. Syed Ali Ahsan 
Member of the Presidents? Advisory Council 
Govt. of Bangladesh, Dacca. 


168. Mr. Saiyad Abdul Hai 
Assistant Professor in Philosophy, 
Dacca University, Dacca. 


M. No. 


41. Prof. Pierre Bessaignet 

65. Mr. J. A. Haywood 
138. Dr. A. K. M. Aminul Haque 
141. Mr. Donald K. Adams 
162. Dr. Ghulam Idris Khan 


Moulvi Shamsuddin Ahmed 
Prasanna Bhavan, Rani Bazar 
P. o. Ghoramara, Rajshahi. 
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Appendix C 


Defaulters for more than 8 qrs. 


Name 


198. Dr. M. Zahir 


218. Mr. A. K. M. Shamsul Alam 
221. Prof. Ramila Thapar 

227. Mr. A. B. M. Akhtar Hossain 
232. Mrs. Rizia Rahman 

237. Mr. Md. Sakhawat Hossain 
240. Mr. Muhammad Abdul Malek 
243. Mr. Muhammad Abdul Khaleque 12 © 
252. Dr. Muhammad Abdur Rahim 


Qrs. 


12 
16 
12 
16 
12 
16 
12 
16 
12 
12 
12 
12 


12 


Period. 


1975-1977 Tk, 


1974-1977 
1975-1977 
1974-1977 
1975-1977 
1974-1977 
1975-1977 
1974-1977 
1975-1977 
1975-1977 
1975-1977 
1975-1977 
1975-1977 
1975-1977 


Amount. 


50.00 
68.00 
58.00 
56.00 
54.00 
87.00 
72.00 
66.00 
72.00 
72.00 
54.00 
72,00 
72.00 
54.00 


PE» 


Appendix D 


mE Stock of Books as on 1. 1. 78. 
SI. No. Title and author No. of books. 


1. Bibliography of the Muslim Inscriptions 
of Bengal—by Dr. A.H. Dani 386 


2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Bengali : 
Manuscripts—Translated by Dr. S. Sajjad Hussain. 131 


3. Tarikh-i-Khan Jahani wa Makhzan-i-Afghani - 


Vol. L.—Edited by Dr. S. M. Imamuddin. | 55 
4. Social Research in Bangladesh | | P 

—Edited by Prof. Pierre Besseignet 393 
9. Tarikh-i-Khan Jahani wa Makhzan-i-Afghani | 

Vol. IT—Edited by Dr. S. M. Imamuddin. 124 
6. Economic History of Spain | mE 

—by Dr. S. M. Imamuddin i l 5l 
7. Murshid Quli Khan and His Times — mE 

—by Dr. Abdul Karim. .. 269 
8. Fishes of Dacca—by Mr. A. Latif Bhuyan. — 207 
9. East India Company's Land Policy and Commerce 

in Bengal—by Dr. M. Huq. | 528 
10. Dacca, The Mughal Capital a | 

by—Dr. Abdul Karim. 690 


11. Husain Shahi Bengal by—Dr. M. R. Tarafdar. 698 


12. Dr. Md. Shahidullah Felicitation Volume $ 
— Edited by Dr. Md. Enamul Huq 904 


13. 


14, 


15, 


16. 


17. 


18, 


19, 


20. 


21. 


22, 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


( 40 ) 
Electoral Problems in Pakistan 
—by Dr. M. Mahfuzul Huq. 


Sir Alexander Cunningham and the Beginnings 
of Indian Archaeology—by Dr. Abu Imam. 


À Systematic List of the Birds of Bangladesh 
—by Harun-ur-Rashid. 


Dynastic History of Bengal 
-—by Dr. A. M. Chowdhury. 


United States Policy in Indo-Pak Sub-continent 
—by Dr. M. A. Khair. 


Everday Life in the Pala Empire 
—by Dr. Shahanaza Husain. 


The Reign of al-Mutawakkil 
—by Dr. M. Shamsuddin Miah. 


Abdul Karim Sahitya Visarad Commemoration 
Volume—Edited by Dr. Md. Enamul Huq. 


The Manara in Indo-Muslim Architecture 
—by Mr. À. B. M, Husain. 


Al-Masnad Min Masail Ahmed b. Muhammad 
Hanbal—by Dr. Zia Uddid Ahmed. 


The Provinces of Bihar and Bengal under 
Shahjahan—by Khondkar Mahbubul Karim. 


A Bengal District in Transition : Murshidabad 
7765-93—by Dr. K. M. Mohsin,  , 


A History of Sufism in Bengal 
—by Dr. M. Enamul Hag. 


Syria under the French Mandate 
—by Prof. Safiuddin Joarder. 


673 
902 
982 
747 
1,028 


1,009 


. 955 


945 


431 


443 


684 - 


866 


872 


493 


Appendix E 

Exchange List Of Journals . 
Indo-Iranica 
Iran Society 
159-B, Dharmatala Street, 
Calcutta-3 
India. 
Bulletin of the Institute of Traditional Culture 


Madras University 
Madras 
India. 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 
Poona-4 
India. 


Indian Journal of History of Science 
Indian National Science Academy 
New Delbi 

India. 


Indian Horizons 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations 


. New Delhi 


India. 


Journal of the Oriental Institute 
M. S. University of Baroda 
Baroda 

India, 


6— 


10, 


11. 


12. 


13, 


14, 


( 42 ) 


Foreign Affairs Record 
Ministry of External Affairs 
External Publicity Division 
Government of India 
India. 


Indian Philosophicel Quarterly 
Poona University 
Poona, India. 


Zeitschrift furl Kalturanstausch 
Institute for Auslandsbezichungen 
Bibliothek 

Stuttagart 

Germany. 


Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress 
Washington D. C. 
U. S. A. 


Orient Moderno 
Institute Per L' Orient 
Rome, Italy. 


East and West 

Bast and West Institute 
Via Mcrulana 248 
Rome, Italy. 


Current History 
4225, Main Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19127. 


Bijdragen Totde Tal-Land-en Volkenundde 
Koniklijik Instut Voor Taal 

Land En Volkenkunde 

Stationsplein-10 

Leiden, Netherlands. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19, 


20. 


( 4) 


Journal of Asian Studies 

The Association for Asian Studies 

48, Lane Hall 

Ann Arbor 

Michigan, 48104 

U.S.A. . D 


Acta Orientalia 

Academia Kiado Budapest 
V. Academia Utca-2 
Budapest 

Hungary. 


Asian Survey 

Institute of International Studies 
University of California 

2234, Piedmont Avenue 

Berkely 

California 94720 

U. S. A. 


Arts Asiatique 

A. Maisonneuve-11 
Rue St-Sulpice 
Paris-60 

France, 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental & African Studies 
London W. C. I 
U. K. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain & Ireland 
56, Queen Anne Street 

London 

England. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25, 


26. 


(4) 


American Historical Review 

The American Historical Association . 
400. A, Street, S. E. Washington D. C. -- 
20003, U. S. A. 


Asian Studies o 
University of the Philippines Institute of Asian Studies 
Quezon City 

Philippines. 


The Review International Commission of Jurists 
2, Quai Du Cheval-Blance 

Geneva 

Switzerland. 


Daedalus 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences 
280, Newton Street 

Broikline Station 

Boston Mass-02145 

U. S. A. 


International Studies Quarterly 
International Studies Association 
Sage Publications 

Beverly Hills 

London 

England. ` 


Wazhma 

Bi-Monthly Pashto Magazine. - 

Kabul University - 
Kabul 

Afghanistan. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31s 


32. 


33. 


^m 
qu 
LR- 

N 


ATOT 

Archiv Orientalni ; 
Oriental Institute, Czechoslovak Academy 
Lazenska-4 | 

1137, Praha 1 

Czechoslovakia. 


Berichteder Naturforshender - . 
Gesellschaft 

Universitas bibliothek Zu 

Freiburgi, Br 

78, Freiburg Br. Rempertstresse—15 ` 
Germany. "ox 


Dacca Visva Vidyalaya Patrika 
University of Dacca 
Dacca, 


The Bangladesh Development Studies 
Adamjee Court 

Motijheel Commercial Area 
Dacca—2 

Bangladesh. 


Historical Abstracts 

American Bibliographical Centre 
California 92103 

U. S. A. 


Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History | 
American Museum of Natural History | 
New York E 
U. S. A. 


American History and life 
American Bibliographical Centre 
California 93103 

U. S. A. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


( 46 ) 


International Studics 

School of International Studies 
Jawaharlal Neheru University 
New Delhi 

India. 


Journal of Indian History 

Department of History, University of Kerala 
Trivandrum 

India. 


Journal o? the Maharaja Sayajirao 
University of Baroda 

Baroda 

India. 


The Toyoshi Kenkyu 

The Society of Oriental Researches 
Kyoto University | l 
Kyoto 

Japan. 


Bulletin 

The Faculty of Human Sciences 
Osaka University 

Osaka 

Japan. 


Narada Asio U Afriki 

Akadamia Nauk ; 
Institute of the peoples of Asia and Institute Africa 
Khokdovsku per 13 Moscow X—28. 

USSR. 

Journal of Sihenan Geology 

linestia Sibiniskogo Otdelnia 

Novo Sibiriak 

USSR. 


( 47 ) 


41. Vestink 
Moskovskogo Universiteta 
Moscow University 
U.S. S. R. 


42. Islamic Studies 
Quarterly Journal of the Islamic Research Institute 
Islamabad 
Pakistan. 


43, British Journal of International Studies 
Department of Politics 
University of Leicester 
Leicester 
Lel 7th. 


44, Folklore 
Folklore Research Institute at Ishurdi Road 
Kushtia i 
Bangladesh, 


45. The Calcutta Historical Journal 
Asutosh Building, Calcutta 700073 
University of Calcutta 
West Benga 
India. 


46. Bangladesh Lalitkala 
Journal of The Dacca Museum 
Dacca. 


47. Bodleian Library Record 
Broad Street, Oxford 
England, 


48, International Studies Association 
. University Centre for International Studies 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh. 
P A 15260 
U. S. A. 


49, 


50. 


5]. 


32. 


( 48 ) 


Journal of the Asiatic Society 
I, Park Street, 

Calcutta-16 — 

India. 


Bharatia Vidya 
Bharatia Vidya Bhavan 
Choupatty Read 
Bombay—7 

India. 


Nineteenth Century Indian Studies 
1/3, Krishnaram Bose Street 
Calcutta—700004 

India. 


Journal of Ancient Indian History 


.' University of Calcutta 


23. 


54, 


55, 


51/2, Hazra Road 
Calcutta-19 
India. 


Epigraphia India 
Government of India 
India. 


Journal of the Burma Research Society 
University of Rangoon 

Rangoon 

Burma. 


Expedition 

The University Museum of the University of Pennsylvania 

33, Rd. & Struce Streets : ds 

Philadelphia-4 -- à Se E Eve A 

Pennsylvania 19104 a 

U.S. A. : í 


( 49 ) 


56. Memoire of the Faculty of Letter 
Osaka 
Japan. 


57. South Asia Institute 
Heidelberg University 
Heidelberg. 
GERMANY 


58. Contemporary Sociology 
49, Sherindan Avenue 
Albana. N. Y. 12219 
U. S. A. 


59. Modern Ceylon Studies 
University of Sri Lanka 
Sri Lanka. 


60. Journal of the Department of Philosophy 
University of Calcutta 
Calcutta 
India, 


61. The Journal of the Institute of 
Bangladesh Studies 
. University of Rajshahi 
Rajshahi 


62. Jahangirnagar Review 
A Journal of Jahangirnagar University 
Savar, Dacca. 


63. Dacca University Studies 
University of Dacca 
Dacca. 

ym 


Appendix-F - 
Additions to the Library 


Author Title 
1. Dr. B. R. Saksena —Gandhiji’s Solution of the Language 
problem of India. 


2. Dr. C. D. Deshmukh  —Hindustani Rashtrabhasha as Lingua 
Franca. 


3. Prof. S. K. Chatterji — —India Polyglot Nation and its Linguistic 
problems vis-a-vis National Integra- 
tion. 


4. Dr. M. Satyanarayana —The Place and position of a Link 
Language in the Multilingual set of 


India. 

5. Badr-Ud-Din Taybji ^ —A Third look at our Language prob- 
lem. 

6. —Itihas: Itihas Parishad Patrika, 1374-81. 


—ltihas Sammelon Proceeding i Ban- 
gladesh Itihas Parishad, 1370 ; 1374, 
1376, 1382. 


Presented by Professor A. B. M. Habibullah 
Author Title 


1, Muhammad Ashraf A Catalogue of the Persian Manus- 
cripts in Salar Jung Museum & Library. 
Vol-I, 1965 


e 


Author 
2. Muhammad Ashraf 


3. M. Nizamuddin 
4. Muhammad Ashraf 


5. Rizvi and Ahmad 


- 6. G. N. Bahura 


7. Nasiruddin Hasmi 


8. Librarian, Azad Library. 


9, Imam Abu Ahmad Bin 
al-Husain al-Baihaqui 


10. Mehta Balmukund 
11. Khwaja Abdul Qadir - 


. Edited by Mohibbul 
Hasan. 


(531) 

Title 
A Concise Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Persian Manuscripts in the Salar 


Jung Museum and Library. Vols-II, VI 
(1966-75) 


À Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts 
in the Salar Jung Collection. Voll, 


1957. 


A Catalogue of the Arabic Manuscripts 
in the Salar Jung Museum & Library, 
Vol-1T, 1962. 


Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts 
in the Maulana Azad Library, Aligarh 
Muslim University, Aligarh. Vol-I, 
1969. 


Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Maha- 
raja of Jaipur Museum. 1971. 


A Descriptive Urdu Manuscripts Cata- 
logue in the Nawab Salar Jung Library, 
1957. 


A Select List of Reference and 
Research Tools in Maulana Azad 
Library, 1969. 


Al-Jamiu Li Shohil "nm ‘Vol-I, Pie, 
1975. 


Balmukund Nama, 1972, . 
Waqai-i Manazil-i Rum, 1968. 


GE La 


12, Abu- Rayhan Muhammad - Kitab f Tahqiq-i-Ma Ii!I-Hind or AE 


B. Ahmad. 


Biruni's India (Arabic Text), 1958, 


( 52 ) 
Auther gs Ttitle 


13. Sri Visnugupta, Editor : - Kautaliya arthasastra, 1960. 
.. N. S, Venkatanathacharya 4 


14. Editor Ábmad Hasan - Ancient Pakistan: Bulletin of the 
Dani Department of Archaeology, Univer- 
sity, of Peshawar, Vol-I, 1964, 


15. Editor Mukhter Uddin - Majalla-i Ulum-i Islamiya Vol-2, Nos. 


Ahmad 1 & 2, 1961; Vol-4, Nos. 1 & 2, 1963; 
Vok5, Nos. 1 & 2, 1964, Vol-6, Nos. 

1 & 2, 1965, 
16. S. Taiebbali ‘= Thagafatul-Hind, Vol-14, No. 3, 1963. 
De AAJ-KAL (Urdu), August, 1956, 


March, April, July, August, 
October, December; 1957. 
January, March, April, Nov- 
ember; 1958. November, 
1959; May, October, No- 
vember, December, 1961; 
January, 1962. 


Presented by Mr. Syed A. B, M. Bashiruddin 


` Author Title 

Justice Syed . . — Diwan-e-Gausia, 2 copies. 
A; B. M. Husain - | 

Dr. M. Shahidullah — Mahabani, , 2 copies 
Fazlur Rahman : _ — Allama Shibli's Sirat Al-Nabi. 1 copy 

Presented by Z. A. Tofayell 

Author Title 
Z. A. Tofayell — — Mujib and Bangladesh Revolution. 


— Socio-Political Economy of Advertising 
& Pamphleteering. 


( 53 ) 
Auther Title 


— The Journalist and Bangladesh. 

— Bangladesh : Antiquities & Museums. 

— Lalon Shah and Lyrics of the Padma. 

— Noakhali Affairs. 

— Panchgaon Studies: Noakhali Spec- 
trum 


Presented by Mizanur Rahman 


Mizanur Rahman : ESA MO foc; AEA BOTA BATA, 
CUR ST ASATS | 


Received for Review 


K. K. Aziz — The British in India, 

Ahsan Raza Khan — Chieftains in the Mughal Empire 
| during the reign of Akbar. 

A. N. Chandra — The Sannyasi Rebellion 

J. N. Sarkar — History of History Writing in Medieval 

India. 
Sardar K. M. Panikkar — The profile of a Historian. 
P. Thankappan Nair — The Peacock National Bird of India. 


Philip Oldenburg — Big City Government of India. 


Appendix *H' 


Abstract of Council Resolutions 
for 1977-78 


Publication 


lhatthe General Secretary be asked to write to the Asiatic 
Press to enquire whether they would proceed with the printing of the 
two books on Syria under the French Mandate by Dr. Joarder and 
the Theravada Sangha by Dr. Barua, and if yes, by which time they 
will be able to complete the work. 
C. R. No. 5 dated 10. 2. 1977. 


Considered the publication of the Journals of the Society; re- 
. Solved that the amount shown against each of the issues noted below 
be sanctioned. 


(a) Journal (Humanities) Vol-XXI No. = Tk. 4,000.00 
(b) Journal (Humanities) Vol-XXI-No. = Tk. 8,000.00 
(c) Journal (Science) Vol. 2,No. — Tk, 8,000.00 

C. R. No. 5 dated 20. 7. 1977. 


The Council discussed the question of printing the Tarikh-i- 
Bangla and resolved to sanction an amount of Taka 12,950/-on the 
basis of quotation submitted by the Asiatic Press. 


The Council also considered an application from Mr. Nizam 
uddin Proprietor of *Standard Publishers' and it was resolved that 200 
books of the Society be sold to him at the rate of 4075 commission. 

C. R. No. 4 dated 28.1.78 


( 35 ) 


The Council accepted the recommendations of the Editorial 
Board for publishing a number of papers in No. 3 of Vol. XXI and 
No. 1 of Vol. XXII of the Humanities Journal and also in No. 2 of 
the Science Journal. It also resolved to accept The study of Social 
and Religious Life Depicted in Terracotta Temple Decoration of 
Medieval Bengal by Mrs. Zulekha Haque for publication with modi- 
fications as suggested by the reviewers. 

C. R. No. 3, dated 31.3.78 


‘Research scholarship 


That the Prayer of Mr. A; K. M. Nurul Islam, Research Scho- 
lar of the Society for payment of Tk.2000/- in foreign exchange may 
not be granted, as because this did not forma part of the original 
proposal submitted by Mr. Islam and also because the Society was 
not in a position to defray any amount in foreign exchange. 

C. R. No. 1, dated 10. 2, 1977. 


Considered an application from Mr.. Ratanlal Chakravorty, 
Research scholar of the Society seeking an amount of Tk. 1,555.00 
to cover the expenses of typing his M. Phil thesis; Resolved that Mr. 
Chakravorty be given the amount applied for but not exceeding Tk. 
1,000.00 in one instalment. | o 

| | C. R. No. 2 dated 20. 6. 1977. 


Considered the applications of the two Research scholars and 
it was resolved that the period of their scholarships be extended by 
three months 


It was further resolved that Taka 1405.00 (One thousand four 
hundred and five) be sanctioned to enable Mr. A. K. M. Nurul Islam 
to meet such charges as the cost of stationaries and of typing and 
binding the manuscript of his dissertation in support of which 
Mr.. Islam- will produce vouchers after receiving payment in 
instalments of Taka 500.00 each. | | l 

C. R. No. 3 dated 18, 10, 77. 


( 56 ) 


The Council resolved to sanction an amount of Taka 389.00 to 
enable Mr. A, K. M. Nurul Islam to get his thesis typed and bound. 
C. R. No. 7, dated 31.3.78. 


Payments of bills. 


The Council approved the following bills : 
(1) M/s. Mabboob Brothers. . —Tk. 
(2) Mjs. Mowla Brothers. —Tk. 
(Passed for Tk. 3,005.00) only. 


(3)° M/s. Eastern Process Works. —Tk. 
(4) The Bangladesh Times. —Tk, 
(5) Mr. Qazi Nurul Islam —Tk, 


42,036.50 
3,205.00 


461.27 
400.00. 
100.00 


(This amount was sanctioned provisionally subject to 
its recovery from the author at a later date) 


: C. R. No. 4, dated 10, 2. 1977. 
Bill No.2 of M/s. Mahbub Brothers amounting to tk. 45, 


756.00 for supply of 1.5 lakh bricks. 


Conditions were : 


(a) That a requisite amount be paid to the relevant 
authority towards payment of Income Tax of the 


Supplier; 


(b) That an amount of Tk.40,000.00 (Taka forty thousand) 
only be paid now and the rest be paid after the expiry 
of 90 days from the date of fulfilling the contract of 


supply. 


(1) M/S. Barna Rupa Mudrayan, 
for printing Science Journal 
Vol. I, No. 2. 


4 


C. R. No.2, dated 28. 3. 1977 


Tk. 1,915.25 


(2) M/s. United Publisher (M/S. Moula 
Brothers for printing pads, Bills etc, ,, 1,150.00 


(3) Mjs. Qazi Mahiuddin & Sons, 
for binding books. ` 

(4) M/s. Eastend Process Works. 
; for block making. 


» 1,240.00 


» 285.19 


C. R. No. 4, dated 20. 6. 1977. 
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Asiatic Press (JASB, II, I) “= Tk. 7,820:00 
Mr. M. Haq (proof reading) = » 456°00 


Miss Latifa Binte Lutfor - = sy 65300 
wi ss p - ^ QR. No. 4, dated 9.12. 1977. 
(a) Aftab Ahmed & Co. : Auditfee Tk. 60000 


(b) Meghna Block Factory : Tk. 2,635'00 
Scl o : C. R. No, 7, dated .18.10.1977. 


The following bills | were passed : 
GO Asiatic Press 
(For Journal Vol -XXI, No. 2 2.970 - EE 4, 810° 00 . 
. (b) Asiatic Press 
- % —Tk. 2,925'00 
(Paper & Card Board for the l 
Journal Vol-XXI— No. 2,1976 ) 


: (0) Mr. M. M.-Hug. (7 Tk. 31200 
(Proof reading bil of Journal 
Vol—XX], No. 2,1976. . 


^. C.R No. 4; dated 26.12.1977 


The following bill was passed : 
Asiatic Press . = Taka:17,790.00 | | > 
( for Printing and binding Theravada ER ) 
"E C. R. No. 8. ; dated 31.9.78. 


Payment to Indian book-suppliers. ` 
Considered ‘the problem: of payment to the Indian: V ook- 
suppliers and it was resolved that the payment -be made oo 


ve medium of UN ore coupons. 
x C. R. No. 4, Dated 18. 10. 1977. 


Foreign cheques 
Considered the matter” of cashing foreign chiequés and it was 
resolved that a new y accoun, be opened for the purpose.’ - : 
AERE m A t C; R. No. 6; dated 18.10; 1977. 
$— 
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Development . 


The Council discussed the progress of the Society's Develop- 
ment work in general and the difficulties in the way of getting a 
plot of land in particular and it was resolved' that efforts be made 


to procure a piece of land at Agargaon. 
C. R. No. 1, dated 28.3. 1977. 


Discussed the development work of the Society particularly 
the price of Taka 6 lakh for one bigha plot of land adjacent to the 
Society's present building proposed by the University of Dacca 
and it was resolved that the price proposed be accepted and the 
University of Dacca be informed accordingly. It was further 
resolved that Messrs. Associated Engineers and Architects be 
immediately requested to put final touches to the plan so that 
the foundation ofthe Society's proposed building be laid in the 
month of September, at the latest if not earlier. 

C. R. No. 7 dated 1.8. 1977. 


Considered the site for the projected building of the Society 
and it was resolved that an amount of Taka 300000°00 ( Three 
lakhs) be paid to the University of Dacca as cost of the plot of 
land to be demarcated subsequently. 


It was further resolved that the Vice-President of the Peoples' 
Republic of Bangladesh be invited to lay the foundation of the 
building at a suitable date. 
C. R. No. 2, dated 18. 10. 1977. 


Considered the problems relating to the ceremony of laying 
the foundation of the building of the Society on 15. 12. 77 and it 
was resolved that an amount of Taka 6000/-be sanctioned to enable 
the Secretary to defray the expenses connected with the function. 

C. R. No. 2, dated 9.12.1977. 


Editorial Board, 


Considered the question of Co-opting two members for the 
Editorial Board for the year 1977 and it was resolved that Mr. 
M. Abu Bakr and Dr. Enamul Haque be co-opted as members of 
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the Editorial Board. Further resolved in this regard that the 
General Secretary be the Convenor of the Editorial Board. — 
C. R. No. 2, dated 10.2.1977. 


A proposal from the General Secretary to create an office 
of an Editor for editing the Society's Journal on Humanities and 
another for editing the Journals on Science was considered and 
it was resolved that Professor M. R. Tarafdar be designated as 
Editorin-Charge for the former and Dr. M, Salar Khan, Additional 
Secretary for Science, for the latter. E 

C. R. No. 3 dated 26.12.1977 


Considered the question of presenting a Felicitation Volume 
of essays to Professor A. B. M. Habibullah and it was resolved 
that the following Editorial Board be formed for the purpose of 
preparing the Volume. 

l. Dr. Muhammad Enamul Haq. : Editor : 
2. Dr. A. M. Chowdhury - : Member l 
3. Dr, M. S. Islam ^. : Member 
C. R. No. 6 dated 10.2.1977. 


Biuding of books 
That M/s. Kazi Mohiuddin & Sons be - asked to bind the 
books and Journals whereever necessary and that the General 
Secretary be authorised to fix the rates of binding by negotiation. 
C. R. No. 3, dated 10.2.1977. 


Considered the question of binding the loose volumes of 
Abdul Karim Shahitya Visarad Commemoration Volume and it 
was resolved. that they be bound in soft cover. 

' C. R. No. 9, dated 1.8.1977. 


Tender Committee 


Considered the question of constituting a “Tender Committee" 
of the Society and it was resolved that the Committee be con- 
stituted as follows for the year 1977 for transaction of Tender 
matters in respect of the Development works only : 
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(a) Treasurer- Chairman 
(b) Dr. M. Salar Khan-Member 
(c) Dr. Ahmed Sharif-Member 
(d) General Secretary-Convenor. 
| C. R. No, 3, dated 10.2.77. 


Applications for membership 
Considered the applications for membership of the following 


persons and resolved that they be recommended to the general 
body of the Society for election as members. 


C. R. No, 1 dated 10.2.1977. 


Life. Member 


L 


Dr. A. K. M. Amzad Hossein Mian, 3, Hazel Street, Ascot 
Park, S. A. 5043, Australia. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 
Enamul Haque. 

Mr. K. M. A. Aziz, Head, F. Serveillance Branch, Epidemiology 
Division, G. P. O. Box 128, Dacca-2. 

Mr. Justice Md. Habibur Rahman, Dacca High Court, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 
Enamul Haque. 

Mrs. Zulekha Haque, Associate Professor of History, Eden 
Girls College, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzamam Miah and seconded by Dr. 
A. F. Salahuddin Ahmed. 


Mr. Muhammad Mujibur Rahman, Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Languages, Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. 


. Proposed by Mr. M. S. Alam and seconded by Dr. M. 


Maniruzzaman Miah. C.R. No. 1, dated 10.2.1977. 
Mr. Abi Abdullah, Ex-E. P. C. S., Land Acquisition Officer, 
Bakerganj (Barisal). 

Proposed by Mr. M. S. Alam and seconded by Dr. M. 
Maniruzzaman Miah. | 


( 6l ) 
Mr. Kausar Ali, M. A., 25/A, Tipu Sultan Road, Dacca-1. 


Proposed by Mr. M. S. Alam and seconded by Mr, Abdul Hai. 
C. R. No. 3, dated 28.3.1977. 


Mr. Ekhlasuddin Ahmed, M. Sc., D. I. C., Ph. D., Professor of 
Physics, University of Chittagong, Chittagong, Bangladesh. 
Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 


A. F. Salahuddin Ahmed. 
C, R. No. 3, dated 20.7.1977. 


Mr. Chowdhury Abdul Momen Khan, M. A., Dip. in Library 

Science, Research Student, Ph. D. Programme, Department of 

Bengali, Dacca University. 

Proposed by Dr. M. R. Tarafdar and seconded by Mr. 

Muhammad Habibullah. 

Mrs. Perveen Hasan, M. A. 54, Harvard Avenue 1, Brookline, 

Mass. 02146, U. S. A. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 

M. R. Tarafdar. 
| C. R. No 8, dated 18.101.977. 

Mr. Kazi Abul Bashar, 111/C, Surja Sen Hall, Dacca University, 

Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. Abdul Momin Chowdhury and seconded by 

Dr. K. M. Mohsin. 

Dr. Safar Ali Akhanda, Professor of Social History and Director, 

Institute of Bangladesh Studies, Rajshahi University, Rajshahi, 

Proposed by Dr. M,R. Tarafdar and seconded by Dr. Serajul 


 Haque. 
. Mr. Al-Hajj Syed A. B. M. Bashiruddin, 2, Jadunath Basak 


Lane, Rathkhola, Dacca-1. (Telephone No. 257289) 


." Proposed by Dr. M. R. Tarafdar and seconded by Dr. Serajul 


Haque. 
C. R. No. 5, dated 9.12.1977. 


N 
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Applications for Membership 


Life Member 


1: 


2. 


Mr. Md. Fariduddin Atter M. M. & M. A., 27, Chameli Bagh, 
Santi Nagar, Dacca-17. 
Proposed by Dr. Abdul Momin Chowdhury and seconded by 
Dr. Ahmed Sharif. 
Al-Hajj A. K. M. Abdul Hai, F. M., 78, Moulvi Bazar, Dacca. 
Proposed by Dr. Abdul Momin Chowdhury and seconded by 
Dr. Ahmed Sharif. 

C. R. No. 5, dated 26.12.1977. 


Odinary Member 


6. 


Dr. Azizul Haqus, Associate Professor of Politics, Jahangirnagar 
University, Sayar, Dacca. 

Proposed by Mr. A. B. M. Habibur Rahman Chowdhury and 
seconded by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah. 

Dr. Borhanuddin Khan Jahangir, 237, Dhanmodi R. A., Road 
No. 18, Dacca-5. 


` Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Mr. 


M. S. Alam. 
Dr. Mohammad Mohabbat Khan, Assistant Professer, Depart- 
ment of Public Administratian, Dacca University, Dacca. 


Proposed by Dr. A. M. Chowdhury and seconded by Dr. M. . 
Sirajul Islam. 


‘Mr. Dewan Noman Raja, Lecturer in History, Abu Dhar Ghifari 


College, Malibag, Dacca-17. 


Proposed by Dr. A. M. Chowdhury and seconded by Mr. 
Wadudur Rahman. 


. Mr. Mohammad Ismail Hossain, M. A., G-4, Pubali E. 


Circuit House Road, Kakrail, Dacca-2. 


Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 
M. R. Tarafdar. 


11. 


12, 


13, 


14, 


15, 


16. 


17. 


18. 
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Miss Latifa Binte Lutfar, C/O. Mr. À. K. Lutfor Rahman, 622, 
Bara Maghbazar, Dacca-17. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 
A. K. Roy. 

Mr. Syed Ahmed Khan, Assistant Professor, Department of 
Sociology, Dacca University, Dacca. 


. Proposed by Dr. M. M aniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 


Enamul Haque. 

Mrs. Rasheda Begum, C/O. Mr. Mustafa Waiz, Pus B, Dhan- 
mondi R.A., Road No. 9, Dacca—5. 

Proposed by Dr. M. R. Tarafdar and seconded by Dr. Mrs. 
Latifa Akanda. 

Dr. Munibur Rahman Chowdhury, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics, Jahangirnagar University, Savar, Dacca, 
Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Mr 
Md. Abu Taher Mojumder. 

Mr. Naren Biswas, Assistant Professor, Department of Bengali, 
Dacca University. 

Proposed by Mr. Md, Abu Bakr and seconded by Mr. Syed-ur- 
Rahman. 

Mr. A.K.M. Yaqub Ali, M.A., Assistant Professor, Department 
of Islamic History & Culture, Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. 
Proposed by Dr. Safiuddin Joarder and seconded by Dr. M. 
Muddassir Husain. 

Dr. M. Mizanur Rahman, Chairman, Department of Philosopby, 
Chittagong University, Chittagong, 


- Proposed by-Mr. M.S. Alam and seconded Dr, M. Maniruz- 


zamán Miah. 

Dr. Anisur Rahman, Principal Officer, Silk Reach and 
Training Institute, P.O. Ghoramara, Rajshahi, 

Proposed by Dr. A.K.M. Nurul Islam and seconded by Dr. 


'Azizuddin Ahmed. 


C.R. No.1, dated 10,21,977, 


Us 
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Mr. Syed Ali Imam, Senior Officer, Uttara Bank, H.Q) 12-A, 
Elephant Road, Maghbazar, Dacca—2. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Mr. 
S. Alam. 


Mr. S.M. Tarikul Alam, B.A(Hons) in Pol. Sc(Dac), Diploma in 
Journalism(London), Suite-3, Block-4, Secretary's Hostel, Sher- 
e-Bangla Nagar, Dacca. 


Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 
Mrs. Latifa Akanda. 

Dr. Mrs. Anwara Begum, Chairman, Department of Zoology, 
Dacca University. 

Proposed by Mr. K.Z. Hossain and seconded by Dr. M. 
Maniruzzaman Miah, 

Mr. Shahadat Ali, M.Sc, Department of Zoology, Dacca 
University, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Salar Khan and seconded by Dr, M. 
Maniruzzaman Miah, 

Dr. Mustafa Nurul Islam, M.A,, Ph.D., (London), Professor, 
Department of Bengali, Jahangirnagar University, Savar, Dacca. 


Proposed by Dr. A.F. Salahuddin Ahmed and seconded by Dr. 


. AK. Roy. 


Mr. A.K.M, Shamsul Alam, M.A., Lecturer in Arabic, Depart- 
ment of Languages, Rajshahi University. 
Proposed. by Mr. Md. Mujibur Rahman and seconded by Mr. 
M.S. Alam. ; 

C.R. No. 28-3-1977. 
Mr. Ahmad Kabir, Assistant Professor, Department of Bengali, 
University of Dacca, Dacca. 


Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconced by Dr. 
A.F. Salahuddin Ahmed. 


Md. Elias, M.Sc. Entomologist, Malaria Eradication, 88 Dhan- 
mandi Road No.4, Dacca-5. 
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Proposed by Dr. S. M. H. Kabir and seconded by Dr. M. Mani 
ruzzaman Miah, 

Mr. Ataur R. Khan, The dci: of History, Jahengirnagar 
University, Savar, Dacca. 

Proposed by Mr. Kazi Ihtesham-Din Mohammad and seconded 
by Mr. Priti Kumar Mitra. 

Mrs. Saleha Anwaruddin, Road No. 116, House No. 17, 
Gulshan, Dacca. mipik 
Proposed by Mr. Md. Abdul Latif and seconded by Mrs. Sufia 
Ahmed. 

Md. Obaidul Islam Joarder, B. Sc. (Hons.) M. Sc. Ph. ; D., 
Department of Botany, University of Rajshahi, Bangladesh. 
Proposed by Mr. M. Saman and seconded Dr. by M. Maniruz- 


zaman Miah. 
C.R. No. 3, dated 20-6-1977. 


Mrs. Jahan ara Chowdhury, Lecturer in Urdu, Jagannath 
College, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 
M. S. Islam. 

Mr. A. M. M. Shahidüllah, 19-B, Fuller Road, Dacca University 
Staff Qrts., Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 
A, K. Roy. 
, C. R. No. 5, dated 1-8-1977. 
Mrs. Afroza Quddus, B. A. ( Hons ) ; M. A. ; Lecturer Govt. 
Jagannath College, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. ME R. Tarafdar and "Recon Oen by Dr. Serajul 
Islam. . 

Mr. Al-Hajj Syed A. B. M. Bashiruddia, Madrasha Aliya of 
Calcutta, 2, Jadunath Basak Lane, Rathkhola,- Dacca-1; 
Proposed by Dr. M. R. Tarafdar and seconded i Dr. Serajul 


Islam, 
9— 


10. 


11. 


12, 
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Mr. Syed Ahmed Khan M. A. (Dac,) ; M. A. (U. S. A ), Asstt. 
Prof. of Sociology, Dacca University, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Serajul Islam and seconded by Dr. M. 
Maniruzzaman Miah. 


Dr. Pierre Claquin, ( Epidemiologist, W. H. O. ), C/O. W.H.O,, 
P, O. Box 250, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Manizuzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 
M. R. Tarafder. 

Mr. Md. Mostafa Kamal, M. A., Professor of Islamic History, 
Sir Ashutosh College, Kanungopara, Chittagong. 

Proposed by Dr. M. R. Terafder and seconded by Dr. P. I, S. 

Mustafizur Rahman. 

Dr. M. Harun-ur-Rashid, 292/1 Rayer Bazar, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Maniruzzaman Miah and seconded by Dr. 
M. R. Tarafder. 

Mr. Muhammad Nizamuddin, M. A. (Double), Research 
Assistant, Dacca Museum, Ramna, Dacca-2. 

Proposed by Dr. M. R. Tarafdar and seconded by Mrs. Syeda ` 
Feroza Begum. 

Mr. S, M. Habibur Rahman, B. A. (Hons), M. A. (Econ), Asstt. 
Professor, Department of Economics, University of Rajshahi, 
Bangladesh. 

Proposed by Dr. M. Kalim Sasharami and seconded by Dr. 
Safiuddin Joarder. 

Mr. Md. Gholam Rasul, M. A., LI. B., Assistant Professor, 

Department -of Islamic History & PENIS, Rajshahi University, 
Rajshahi. 

Proposed by Mr. A. K. M. Yaqub Ali and seconded by Dr. 
Safiuddin Joarcer. 

Dr. Quazi Abdul Fattah, M. Sc. ( Dac ), B. Sc. Hons ( Bristol ), 
Ph. D. ( British Columbia ), Associate professor, Department of 
Botany, University of Dacca, Dacca, : 


5, 


( 8?) 


Proposed by Dr. M. Salar Khan and seconded by Abu Tueb 


Abu Ahmed. 
C. R. No. 8, dated 18.10.77. 


Mr. Md. Abdul Jabbar, B. A (Hons), M. A., Section Officer, 
Cabinet Pelo Bangladesh Secretariat, Dacca. 
C. R. No. 5, dated 26-12-1977, 


Mr. Tarikul Alam Khan, M. A., Research Assistant, Manuscript 
Department, Dacca University Library. 
Proposed by Dr. Ahmed Sharif and seconded by Mr. Ali Ahmed. 


Mr. Md. Abdul Wahed B. A. (Honrs), Religious Teacher, 
Dacca Cantonment, Dacca. 


Proposed by Dr. S. M. Imamuddin and seconded by Mr. M. R. 


Karim. 

Mr. Manindra Nath Samajder, M. A. Ist Class Ist, Research 
Assistant, Manuscript Department, Dacca University Library, 
Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. Ahmed Sharif and seconded by Mr. Ali Ahmed, 


Mr. Khandker Mahmu d-ul-Hasan, 42, Dhanmondi, Road No. 
9. Dacca-5. 

Proposed by Mr. Kamruddin Ahmed and seconded by Dr, M. R. 
Tarafdar. 

Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Jalil, M. A. Bb, Noor Manzil, 1, Ahsan 
Road, Khulna. 

Proposed by Dr. Ahmed Sharif and seconded by Mr. Ali Ahmed. 


' Dr. Md. Altaf Hossain, Ph. D., Fisheries Research Lab., 


Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. - 

Proposed by Dr. Md. Salar Khan and second by Dr. A, Z. M. 
Nowsher A. Khan. 

Mr, Ekhlasul Kabir, Assistant Professor of History, Chittagong 
University, Chittagong. 
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^ Proposed by Dr. Suniti Bhushan Kanungo and seconded by Dr. 
M. R. Tarafdar. 

.- Mr. K. A. M. Shahadat Hossain Mandal, B. Sc. (Hons), M. Sc., 
. Lecturer, Department of Zoology, Rajshahi University, Rajshahi, 
Bangladesh. 

' Proposed by Dr. A. F, Salahuddin Ahmed and seconded by Dr. 
M. R. Terafdar. 

Mr. Alhajj Tajul Islam, Cemetery Road, Comilla, >- 
Proposed by Dr. Alhajj A. B. M. Bashiruddin and seconded by 


Dr. M. R, Tarafdar. 
C. R. No. 4, dated-28-1-78, 


. Mrs. Qamrun Rahman, M. A., M. Phil., Associate Professor, 
Department of Islamic History and Culture, Rajshahi University. 
Proposed by Prof. M. R. Tarafdar and seconded by Dr. M. 
Salar Khan. 
Mohd. Ismail Mian, M. A.; LL. B; D. P. M; B. C.S. ; Vill ; 
Dailarchar; P. O. Jahapur, Comilla. 
Proposed by Syed Alhajj Bashiruddin and iio by Prof, 
M. R. Tarafdar. 
. Dr. Alt Asgar, M. Sc., Ph. D. ; 25/3, Engineering University 
Building; Bakshibazar, Dacca-2. 
Proposed by Mr. Abdul Halim and seconded by Prof. M. R. 
Tarafdar. 
. Mr, Mobd. Khalequzzaman, B. Sc. ; M. Sc. ; Department of 
Zoology, Rajshahi University, Rajshahi. 
. Proposed by Dr. M. Salar Khan and seconded by Prof, M. R. 
Tarafdar. 
. Mr. Mohd. Abul Hashem Mian ; B. A. (Hons.), M. AE Field 
: Officer, Department of Archaeology and Museum ; 22/1, Babar 
Road, Mohammedpur, Decca-7. 
Proposed by Prof. M. R. Tarafdar and seconded by Dr. M. 
Salar Khan. 


TE 


Mr.. Tofayel Ahmed, M. A., Chief, Bangladesh Parisad, 3/7, 
Block B, Lalmatia, Dacca-7. 


Proposed by Prof. M. R. Tarafdar and seconded by Dr.M. 


Salar Khan. 
Mr. Amal Nath B. A.; “Sreejani,” 146, Dacca Stadium É 
floor), Dacca-2. 
Proposed by Mr, Abdul Halim and seconded by Mr. Muzammil 
Huq. 
Mr. M. Mashihur Rahman, M. A., 11, Wyre Street, Wari, 
Dacca-3. l 
Proposed by Syed Ahmad Husain and seconded by Dr. Enamul 
Huge. 
Mrs. Panna Kaisar, M. A., Lecturer, Badrunnessa out College, 
Dacca, 16, New Eskaton, Dacca-2. 
Proposed by Syed Ahmad Hussain and seconded by Dr, Enamul 
Huque. 

C. R. No. 9 (Misc. ID); dated 31-3-78. 


The Council approved the defauters’ list, 
C. R. No. 9 (Misc. I); dated 31-3-78. 


Associate Members 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Miss. T. M. Hosne Ara Sultana, Student of M. A O Final ) in 
History, Rokhaya Hall-Ext. Room No. 67, Dacca University, 
Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. A. M: Chowdhury and seconded by Dr. K. M. 
Mohsin. 

Mr. Md. Abdun Noor, Student M. A., (Final) in History, 421, 
Surja Sen Hall, Dacca University, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. A. M. Chowdhury and seconded by Dr. K. M. 
Mohsin. 

Mr. Kazi Aziz Ahmed, Student of Sociology (Hons), 1, Pratap 
Das Lane, Laxmi Bazar, Dacca. 


10. 


19, 


14. 


i 7) 


Proposed by Mr. B, C. Pande and seconded by Mr. M. S. Islani. 
C. R. No. 1, dated 10-2-1977 


Mr. Md. Siddiqur Rahman, B. A.( Hons), 36/C, Azimpur 


Estate, Dacca. 


Proposed by Dr. Ahmed Sharif and seconded by Mr. 
Mohammad Abu Bakr. 


Mr. Md. Lutfer Rahman, 9/Da, University Staff Quarter, 
Shibbari, Ramna, Dacca-2. 


~ Proposed by Dr. Enamul Haque and seconded by Mr. M.S. 


Alam. 

C. R. No. 8, dated 28-3-1977. 
Miss, Shahanaz Nargis Jamal, 38, Sabeq Sharafatganj Lane, 
Gandaria, Dacca. 
Proposed by Mrs. Latifa Akhanda and seconded by Mr. A. K. 
M. Idris. 
Mr. Mustafa Kamal Haider, Department of History, 2nd year 
(Hons.), 148, S. M. Hall, Dacca University, Dacca, 
Proposed by Mr. Wadudur Rahman and seconded by Mr. M. A. 
Rahim. - 
C. R. No. 3, dated 20-6-1977. 


Mr. Muhammad Al-Faruque (B. A. Hons. Student), Roll No. 
S-601, Islamic History & Culture, University of Dacca, Dacca. 
Proposed by Mr. A. K. M. Idris and seconded by Mr. Muhammad 


Muzammil Haq. 
C. R. No. 5, dated 1-8-1977 


Mr. Má. Nurullah Miah M, A., Assistant Hostel Superinten- 
dent, Madrasha-Alia Hostel, Bakshi Bazar, Dacca-1 

Proposed by Dr. M. R. Tander and seconded by Dr. P. 1, S. 
Mustafizur Rahman. 

Mr. Md. Abdur Rashid, M.A. final year, Department of 
History, University fo Dacca or C/O. Md. Lal Mia, 23/1, 
Nababganj Lane, Pilkhana, Dacca-9. 

Proposed by Dr. A. M. Chewdhury and seconded by Mr. Ma, 
Delwar Hossain. 


15, 


10, 


11. 
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Mr. Muhammad Nasiruddin, Hall of Residence No. 2/A, 
Room No. 437, Jahangirnagar University, Savar, Dacca. 
C. R. No. 8, dated 18-10-1977. 


Mr. Syed Alimuzzaman, M. A. (History) Final year, Plot-50/C, 
Khilgaon, Dacca-14. 


Miss. Ireena Jahan, Research Assistant, Centre for Social 

Sdudies, Dacca University, Dacca. 

Proposed by Dr. Md. Salar Khan and seconded by Dr. Ahmed 

Sharif. l 
; C. R. No, 4, dated 28-1-78. 


Mr. Reza Ahmad Benazir, M. A. final year; 230, Surja Sen 
Hall; Dacca University. 


Proposed by Mr. Delwar Hussain and seconded by Prof. 
M. A, Rahim. 


Mr. Mohd. Nurul Haque, M. Phil,, Ist pt. ; 502, Surja Sen Hall, 
Dacca-2 
Proposed by Mr. A. T. M. Muslehuddin and seconded by Dr. 
A. M. Choudhury. 

C. R. No. 9 (Misc, II), 31. 3.78 


Auditor 


Considered the appointment of an auditor and it was resolved 


that M/S. Aftab Ahmed & Co. be appointed auditor for auditing 
the accounts of the Society for the year 1976-77. 


C. R. No. 7, dated 20-6-1977. 


Purchasing a typing table and a cup-board 


Considered the question of purchasing one typing table and 


one cup-board and it was resolved that an amount of Tk. 15,00.00, 
be sanctioned for these items. 


C. R. No. 6, dated 1-6-1977, 
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Administration 
Considered the measures taken by the General Secretary of 
assigning the responsibility of running the office to Mr. Tapan 
Kumar Das and the responsibility of handling petty cash of the 
Society and that of the Stenographer to Mr. Abdul Warish Miah in 
the absence of Mr. Shamsul Alam since 21st of June and it was 
resolved that the Secretazv's action be approved, Further resolved 
that Mr. Tapan Kumar Das and Mr. Abdul Warish Miah be paid the 
same amount as was being paid earlier to Mr. Shamsul Alam for the 
extra responsibility assigned to them. 
C, R. No. 3, dated 1-8-1977. 


Condolence 


“The Meeting of the Council of the Asiatic Society of Bangla- 
desh records its deep sense of shock and  bereavement at the 
sudden demise of Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, a linguist of 
international repute and an orientalist whose contribution to the 
sum total of human knowledge will continue to inspire the 
academic workd for a long time to come. The Council is pleased to 
record further that Prof, Chatterjee whose scholarship and erudition 
know no geographical bounds and who himself reached a high 
water mark in cultural attainment and intellectual ability 
condescended to accept the Society's gold medal in the. field of 
Humanities for the year 1974". 

| Resolution dated 20-6-1977, 


Staff 


Considered an application from the Accountant for an advance 
of Taka 1000/- and for special leave in January and early February 
and it was resolved that both the advance of money and leave be 
sanctioned and that the.money be deducted from the salary of the 
employee at the rate of Taka 50/-per month. 


C. R. No, 3; Dt. 1-1-78. 
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Council 


At the beginning of the meeting the General «Secretary reported 
to the Council that he was to go abroad on the 21st of September 
and would, therefore, like to be relieved of his charge. He read out 
article—4 of the constitution of the Society which provides for 
filling up of casual vacancy in the Council. The President 
then requested the members present to make proposals in this 
regard. Pursuantto the relevant article of the constitution of the 
Society Dr. Md. Enamul Haq moved the following resolution : 


“That Dr. M. R. Tarafdar, Additional Secretary for Literature 
be elected to fill up the vacancy in the office of the General Secre- 
tary caused by the imminent departure of Dr. M. Maniruzzaman 
Miah”. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 29- 8- 77. 

It was resolved that Prof. Ahmed Sharif and Dr. Sirajul Islam 
or Dr. Mufakhkharul Islam be authourised toact as General Secre- 
tary and Treasurer respectively during the absence of Prof. M. R. 


Tarafdar and Dr. A. K. Roy. 
C. R. No. 9. (Misc.) dated 31-3-78 


Annual General Meeting. 


Considered the expenses in connection with the Annual 
General Meeting and it was resolved that the amount of Tk, 
5,371.00, Tk. 371.00 being spent in excess over the estimated 


amount of Tk. 5,000.00, be approved. 
C. R. No. 5, dated 10-2-1977. 


Considered the fixing of the date of the Annual General 
Meeting, and it was resolved that the Meeting be held towards the 
end-of January, 1977. i 
C. R. No. 3, dated 9-12-1977. 

Considered the fixing of the date of the Annual General Meeting 
and it was resolved that the Meeting be held on the 29th January or 
on a suitable date in February, 1978, 2E 
C. R. No. 2, dated 29-12-1977, 
10— ` 
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Considered fixing the date of the Annual General Meeting and 
it was resolved that ihe Meeting be held on a suitable date after the 
2]st February,.1978 and that the President ofthe Peoples’ Republic 
of Bangladesh, the Patron ofthe Society be invited to address the 
gathering on that ocassion. 

The Council further resolved to sanction an amount of Taka 
6000/-for the Annual General Meeting. 


C. R. No. 2, dated 1-1-1978. 


The General Secretary's report for the year 1977 was read out 
and approved. Additional : 31. 3. 78 


Sale of publication 


On a proposal from the General Secretary in regard to the 
enhancement of the amount of concession given to the book-sellers 
for the Society's publication it was resolved that a Sub-Committee be 
formed with the following members to go into the matter and make 
recommendation to the Council. 


The members of the Sub-Committee proposed were : 


(i) The Treasurer 

(11) Mr. S. M. Ali 

(üi) Prof. A. F. Salahuddin Ahmed 
(iv) The General Secretary-Convenor 


C. R. No. 8, dated roe 
Staff ` 


That the General Secreta; ty be authorised to appoint a eee 


loguer | for cataloging the Societ y's uncatalogued books. 
C. R. No. 4, dated 10-2-1977. 


That the 3 Peons/Darwan appointed i in 1975-76 be made perma- 
nent with effect from the Ist of March, 1977 under the usual terms 
and conditions of the Society without any involvement of additional 
financial burden and with this stipulation that their services would 
be terminated on a specific resolution in this regard by the Council 
of the Society with one months notice OT payment of one months 
E rd 

ms "T n C. R, No. 2, dated 10-2-1977. 
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The Council then heard a report from the General Secretary 
regarding the misappropriation of the Society's fund by Mr. Shamsul 
Alam, Officer-in-Charge of the Society and it was resolved that he 
be suspended from his duties forthwith and asked to explain as to 
why disciplinary action should not be taken against him. 


The General Secretary reported to the Council of his action of 
having appointed Mr. Habibur Rahman asa guard in place of Mr. 


Salahuddin who had earlier resigned. 
C. R. No. 8, dated 20-6-1977. 


On an application from Mr. s. M. H. Reza, Library Assistant 
of the Society for an advance of Taka 1,000.00 it was resolved that 
the amountof Taka 1,000.00 be given as anadvanceto Mr. S. M. 
H. Reza on condition that an amount of Taka 100.00 per month be 
deducted from his salary with effect from the month of August, 1977. 

C. R. No. 10, dated 1-7-1977. 

Considered the explanation oferred by Mr. Shamsul Alam, 
the earstwhile Stenographer-Cum-Office Assistant of the Society in 
regard to the charges of wilfully misappropriating the Society's 
fund and it was resolved ; 

. (a) That Mr. Shamsul Alam be removed from the service 

j of the Society with effect from the 29th June, 1977 ; 

(b) That he be paid his salary up to the 28th June, after 
deduction of any amount that he owes to the Society ; 
(c) That an enquiry be made into the reported loss of large 
number of books from the Society's godown. 
l C.R. No. 2, dated 1-8-1977. 

Considered the question of interim relief for the employees 
and it was resolved that the relief be granted following the rules 
BODEN in government and autonomous bodies. 

C.R, No. 5, dated 18-10-1977. 

Considered the question of administrative re-organisation of the 
Society. and .it was resolved that the. post of Stenographer be 
MPH ¿mode 


se 


C. R. No, 4, dated 1-8-77. 


4 -- 
- 
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Selection of Mr. Mohammad Arshad Ali and Mr. Golam 
Muhammed for the posis of Executive secretary and Steno-typist 


Was approved. 
C.R. No. 2 ; dated 31.3.78. 


The Council resolved to grant three unearned increments to 
the Accountant-cum-Office-in-cherge enabling him to cross the 
Efficiency Bar and deciding to stop his additional monthly allowence 
of Taka 30/- as soon as the Executive Secretary joins. 

C.R. No, 4, dated 31.3.78. 


Reply to the questionnaire of the Social Sciences' 


Research Council 

On the question of preparing a reply to the questionnaire of 
the Social Science? Research Council it was resolved that the 
General Secretary be authorised to reply on hehalf of the President 


of the Society. 
C.R. No. 6 dated 1-8-1977. 


Staff : 

It was resolveG that the following employees be allowed to 
have advance of loans as mentioned against their names and that 
the amount be deducted from their salary atthe rate of Taka 50/ 
per month with effect from April, 1976. 


1. Abdul Warish Mian = Taka 350/- 


2. Habibur Rahman =Taka 200/- 
3. Muhammad Ali =Taka 200/- ; 
6. Abul Husain =Taka :200/- 


C.R. No. 6 ; dated 31.3.78. 
Bank Account 


It was resolved that SB-A/C-903, SB-A/C-1145 and CD-A/C- 
32 be merged together and that the total amount from these accounts 
be deposited for three years in a fixed deposit account to be opened 
in I.D.B.B. ES 
| C.R. No. 5 dated 26-12-1977. 
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In modification of C.R. of 26.12.77, it was resolved 
that SB-A/C-903 and CD-A/C-32 be merged together and the 
amount be deposited for three years or more in a fixed deposit 


account to be opened in LI.D.B.B. 
C.R. No. 5 ; dated 31.3:1978 


It was resolved that Taka 20,000/- be transferred to the gene- 
ral fund from the Reserve fund and the amount be refunded as 
early as Grant-in-Aid for 1977-78 is available. 

C.R. (9) Misc.; dated 31.3.78. 
Delegations to, History conference 

The Council resolved to send Mr. Syed Murtaza Ali and 
Dr. Shamsuddin Miah as deligates to attend History Conference 
organised by the ltihas Samiti at Dacca in early January, 1978. 

C.R. No. 5 ; dated 26.12.77. 

The Council also decided to send Dr. Serajul Islam and Dr. 
Mufakhkharul Islam to attend History conference to be organised by 
Itihas Parisad at Faridpur in early March, 1978. 

C.R, Misc., 27.2.78. 

Development 
_ The Council approved the draft agreement to be singed by the 
secretary and the Associated Architects and Engineers Ltd. and also 


approved the modified plan of the projected building. 
Emergency Meeting, 1.3.78. 
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A FEW REMARKS ON A PAINTING BY KHWAJA 
“ABD AL-SAMAD 


ASMA SERAJUDDIN 


The Mughals took a lively interest in pictorial art and accorded 
extensive patronage to artists. The painting which is discussed here 
is an interesting documentation of the love and esteem that emperors 
Humayun and Akbar bestowed on the painter's art. The painting 
is bound in an album which was complied for emperor Jahangit’s 
personal use inc. 1620 A.D. and is now in the possession of the 
Gulistan Museum, Teheran'. The painter, Khwaja ‘Abd al-Samad, 
has commemorated init the presentation of one of his paintings by 
the youthful Akbar to his father Humayün. The picture that is being 
shown as presented by Aebar to HumáyUn in the painting is the 
replica of the painting itself. This can be verified by a magnifying 
glass and also by the inscriptions in the cartouches of the borders 
above and below the painting. These inscriptions, added by the 
library staff of Jahangir, read as follows : 

FR GI)} J»a)Mue ala GN NAAA 
y | okt olay dalal aS Aloma) u om oi elos Asi! PET UE 

(The likeness of Shah Humayun and Shah Akbar— Was painted 
by the establishment of “Abd al-Samad to cisplay their skill——-The 
picture shows the whole of this group—— On the page that Shah 
Akbar is showing to the Shah). 

The composition of this painting is laid out in four main groups 
linked to each other by people in conversation or attendants passing on 
food dishes. The action takes place in an architectural setting which 
consists ofa pavilion opening on toa fenced terrace. The early 
Safavid derivation of this architectural scheme with its decorative 


1. L. Binyon, J. Y.S. Wilkinson and B. Gray, Persian Miniature Painting, 
London, 1933, pp. 147-8, 192 and pl. CIVB, 
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details of frescoes of lovers and hunting scenes and angels in the 
spandrels is móre than obvious. The pavilion is a two-storeyed 
structure, The approach to the upper storey of the pavilion is 
through an external flight of steps built on the right side of the 
pavilion. The upper storey is a fanciful structure having a frilly roof 
supported on slender uprights, thus forming a harmonious setting 
fora group of exuberant musicians. An interesting architectural 
feature of the upper storey is its extension to the right, which takes 
the form of a hexagonal platform supported on a chandr tree?. The 
main scene of the picture takes place in this somewhat obscure 
place. Here, the emperor, seated on a small throne, is receiving a 
miniature from Akbar. 

The lower part ofthe pavilion is an iván containing a princely 
group involved in some kind of literary activity. It has been assumed 
that the seated figure holding an- open book in the ivan is also 
Akbar?. Outside the ivan is another seated figure, identified as.the 
self-portrait of the artist himself ; for by his side lies a book inscribed 
with the words Allahu Akbar, al-abd ‘Abd al-Samad, shirin-qalam 
(Cod is great, the slave ‘Abd al-Samad, Sweet-brush)4, 

The forth group of figures, subsidiary to the main: theme of the 
picture, is arranged outside the tarrace wall in the foreground. In 
contrast to the overwhelmingly Persian conventions of picture- 


making the artist has forcefully introduced here an Indian motif. 


The group consists of the royal huntsman with grooms holding horses 
and the hunting cheetah. 

Both for its historical and artistic merits the miniature has 
drawn the attention of the scholars of Muslim painting. The 
authors ofthe Persian Miniature Painting state : “This miniature 
is of considerable interest, as a singned work of ‘Abd al-Samad, 
as containing contemporary portraits of Humiyan in maturity 
and of Akbar in youth, and as finely representative of the court 


sand 








2. The tree-houses in gardens, of which Persian miniatures are the chief 
sources of our knowledge, were one of the many Chinese features intro- 
duced in Persian garden architecture since the fourteenth country. See 
A. U. Pope, An Introduction to Persian Art since the Seventh Century A. D. 
Connecticut, 1931, (reprinted in 1972), p. 206. 

3. L. Binyon, J. V. S. Wilkinson and B. Gray, op. cit., p. 147. 

4. Ibtd., pp..147-8 ; R. Ettinghausen, ‘Abdu ’S-Samad, in Encyclopaedia of 
world Art, London, 1968, Vol. I, col. 19, pl. 16. 
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scenes and elaborate compositions of the earliest Mughal period”3, 
Thesame scholars hold the view that it was painted shortly before 
Humayún's death in January 15569. Professor Ettinghausen takes 
a similar view of the painting and places it earlier than January 
1556, “or only slightly later””?. The internal evidence, such as the — 
style of painting’, the head-gear which is peculiar to Humaytin’s 
court and Akbar as a boy, about fourteen years old as indicated 
in this painting, supports the date suggested by these scholars. They 
appear, however, to have overlooked the bearing of the introductory 
formula Allāhu Akbar——which ‘Abd al-Samad puts before his 
name in the inscription——on the date of the miniature. They have 
explained it away asa pun on the name of emperor Akbar’, But 
the ambiguous formula which became a fetish with Akbar does not 
appear to have been used in the imperial documents before the year 
983 A. H./1575-6 A. D. The accepted formula before this time was 
Bismi*llah, We have it from Badzoni : “In these days [1575-6 A. D.] 
His Majesty once asked how people would like it, if he ordered the 
words Allah Akbar to be cut on the Imperial seal, and the dies of 
his coins. Most said that the people would like it very much, but 
Haji Ibrahim objected, and said, that the phrase had an ambiguous 
meaning, and that the Emperor might substitute the verse of the 
Quran Lazikrulláhi Akbaru, because it involved no ambiguity. But 
the Emperor was much displeased, and said it was surely suffi- 
cient, that no man who felt his weakness would claim Divinity ; 
he merely looked to the propriety of the words, —— how could it be 
reasonable that his meaning should be so distorted 7"? 


itla 


5. L. Binyon, J. V.S. Wilkinsn and B. Gray, op. cit., p. 148, 

6. lbid. 

7. R. Ettinghausen, op. cit., col. 19. 

8. In style this miniature is very similar to the famous painting, called 
‘Emperors and Princes of the House of Timúr?, now at the British 
Museum, which is attributed to *Abd al-Samad or his colleague at the 
Mughal ateliar, Mir Sayyid ‘Ali and given the date c. 1955 A. D. This 
may well have been the first work commissioned by Humayún. See L. 
Binyon, J. V. S. Wilkinson and B. Gray, op. cit., p. 120. 

9. L. Binyon, J. V. S. Wilkinson and B. Gray, op. cit., p. 148 ; R. Ettin- 
ghausen, op. cit., col. 19. 

10. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Badioni, Muntakhab at- Tawárikh, (translated into 
English by W.H. Lowe ), Delhi, Reprint 1973, vol. II, p. 213. 
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As the formula does not appear to have been circulated in 
writing before 1575-6 A. D., we shall have to reconsider either’ the 
date of the miniature or the date of ‘Abd al-Samad’s signature. 
Three inferences may be drawn——(1) that the miniature was painted 
ata date somewhere in the 1570s ; (ii) that the miniature is a copy 
of an earlier painting produced during Humayún's time with the 
addition of the signature of the artist ; (iii) that the painting was, in 
fact, executed by ‘Abd al-Samad in or before 1556 A. D., but that 
he added his signature ata time when the formula Allāhu Akbar 
became a standard practice. 

The first inference is supported by the fact that ‘Abd al-Samad . 
is known to have continued his artistic activities into the 1590s. 
The administrative assignments entrusted to him by Akbar! did not 
prevent him from painting. A manuscript of the Khamsa of Nizami, 
formely in the collection of Dyson Perrins, now in the British Museum 
(Or. 12,208), copied in the fortieth year of the Ilühi era (1595-6 
A. D. has a hunting scene on its fol. 82a bearing the ascription 
‘aml-i Khája “Abd al-Samad (work of “Abd al-Samad)!2, The 
painting has very little of Persian formalism and is close in style to 
the Indian works of the period practised at Akbar’s court. 

There is also corroboration for the second inference. Making 
copies of paintings from charba or tracings, especially those of 
more popular nature, was a common practice in Mughal painting 
as it was in Muslim painting in general. The theme of our 
miniature had an “artistic renownt3”. There is a seventeenth century 
Mughal copy of this miniature in the “Miniature Room” at 
Schönbrunn Castle near Vienna's. Thus, a copy of the picture 
might have been made earlier, during the time of Akbar, and even 
under the direction of ‘Abd al-Samad who added his signature, 
prefixed with the newly stipulated formula Allāhu Akbar. 

11. Abu’l-Fazal ‘Allimi, A’in-i-Akbari, (translated into English by H. Bloch- 
mann), Calcutia, 1927 (2nd ed. ), vol. I, pp. 554-5. Though ‘Abd al-Samad 
had alow mansab of 400 under Akbar, yet he had great influence at 
-court. In the 22nd regnal year he was in charge of the mint at Fathpir 
Sikri and in the 3ist year he was appointed Diwan of Multan. 

12. The painting has been reproduced in R. Ettinghausen, op. cit., pl. 17. 

13. R. Ettinghausen, op. cit., col, 19. 


14. W. Stande, ‘Abdu *s-Samad, der Akbar-Maler und das Millionenzimmer in 
Schónbrunn, Belvedere, 1931, Heft 5, fig. 90. 
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The third inference raises two questions. First, was it possible 
to insert an afterthought without spoiling the composition of the 
picture ? Secondly, why did “Abd al-Samad at all have to add 
Allàhu Akbar and his signature in a work finished by him much 
earlier ? Asto the first question, one can easily notice that there 
is ample room by the side of the figure of ‘Abd al- Samad to be 
artfully filed bya small book. For an answer to the second 
question we shall have to look at ‘Abd al-Samad's relation with 
Akbar. “Abd al-Samad came to be associated with Akbar when the 
latter, as a boy of tender age, was passing his days in exile with 
his father at Kabul'5. The master must have made a deep impression 
on Akbar who later on made him a grandee of the court. “Abd al- 
Samad in his turn, became a loyal and devoted servant like Abu'l- 
Fazal and also adopted the Din-i-IlahiW%, The insertion of the 
formula Allāhu Akbar in the painting was in all likelihood an 
expression of homage of an enthusiastic follwer, 

If the miniature including the inscription Allahu Akbar, al-‘abd 
‘Abd al- Samad, shirin-galam was, in fact, painted earlier than 
January 1556 or alittle later than this and none of the above 
- inferences holds good, then we have in this miniature the earliest 
evidence of the symbolic use of Allāhu Akbar. Abu’l Fazl recounts 
the miraculous circumstances of Akbar's birth and auspicious 
horoscope. According to him Humaytn “named that holy pearl— 
in accordance with the secret message and divine intimation already 
described———by his lofty title and majestic appellation and caused 
itto be inscribed in the lists of auspiciousness and records of 


15. According to a note in a copy of the Timir-náma, preserved in the 
Public Library at Bankipore, Humayún and Akbar took lessons in drawing 
from ‘Abd al-Samad at Kabul. See Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian 
Manuscripts in the Oriental Public Library at Bankipore, Patna, 1921, vol. I. 
Akbar’s interest in painting is further corroborated by Abu’l Fazl's state- 
ment that from his early youth Akbar had shown a great predilection for 
painting and gave it every encouragement, as he looked upon it as a means 
both of study and amusement. See A’in, vol. I, p, 113. As to ‘Abd al- 
Samad, Abu'l Fazl writes ; “Though he had learnt the art before he was 
made a grandee of the Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which 
is form to that which is spirit.” See A*fn, vol. I, p. 114. 

16. A’in, vol. I, p. 219, 
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fortune"!7, Akbar grew up among the many tales of mystery that 
his -doting nurses and inventive courtiers associated with his 
infancy!®, His confidence in himself as divinely ordained might have 
started at an early age and the words of the takbir——Allahu 
Akbar——might have attracted his imaginative mind when he was 
first able to comprehend its meaning Certain striking feature of the 
painting may be noticed here. The emphasis in this picture is focussed 
not so much on Huayün as on Akbar. The presentation of a miniature 
by Akbar to Humayun is depicted in the corner of the picture 
whereas the central space is allotted to a larger group and the 
leading figure in this group is Akbar. ‘Abd al-Samad must have 
noticed Akbar's weakness for the phrase Allāhu Akbar and for a 
flattering artist who had just started his career at the Mughal court, 
it was but natural to seek to ‘please Akbar by inserting the 
formula Allāhu Akbar in the miniature. Whatever might have 
been its date, the miniature, besides its artistic merits, As also an 
interesting historical document. - 


17. Abu’l-Fazl, Akbar-Nama, (translated into English by H. Beveriege), Delhi. 
1972 (First Indian Edition), vol. I, pp’ 64ff. 
18. V.A. Smith, Akbar The Great Mughal, Delhi, 1962 (2nd ed.), pp. 15-16. 


THE LINE SYSTEM IN ASSAM : A STUDY OF THE 
ROLE OF MAULANA BHASANI 


BIMAL J. DEV 
and 
DILIP KUMAR LAHIRI 


During the decade of the Provincial Autonomy the Line System 
was the most crucial issue in Assam politics. In fact, the System 
originated much earlier and public opinion was rather indifferent 
towards the issue for a considerable period. The first meaningful 
discussion in the Assam Legislative Council concerning the Line 
System was held in 1936 when Nuruddin Ahmed moved a Resolution 
urging upon the Government to abolish the same. In the subse- 
quent years, it acquired political and communal colour and gained 
new momentum as it pervaded the Assam politics in a manner which 
attracted intense interest from all political quarters. The political 
career of Maulana Bhasani acquired a new dimension through his 
dedicated involvement in Assam politics by upholding the rights of 
the peasant class in their fight against oppression and expioitation. 
Bhasani had all along been an important advocate of Krishak and 
Praja Movement. During 1932 he was externed from the district 
of Mymensingh for having been intimately connected with All Bengal 
and Assam Praja Samity. During the decade of Provincial Autonomy 
he consistently championed the cause of Bengali Muslim Cultivators 
who had immigrated to Assam in search of land. His relentless fight 
against the Line System led to the political mobilisation of the Muslim 
immigrants in Assam. A distinctive feature of Bhasani’s role in 
Assam politics was his anti-British stand which often embarrassed 
the Government officials. At the same time, it should be noted that 
Bhasani also advocated Hindu-Muslim unity for achieving the desired 
goal of freedom. His total involvement for the cause of immigrants 
came into clash with the legitimate interest of the indigenous people . 
who also mobilised themselves in defence of the Line System. 

9—. 
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The Line System was a short title for the system by which Mus- 
lim immigrants from Bengal, especially from the district of Mymen- 
singh, were required to settle in certain definite areas of the Assam 
valley districts and were not allowed to take settlement of land under 
the Government in other areas. It was, in fact, a device to segregate 
the Bengali Muslims from the indigenous population including the 
tribal and backward classes, Thus it was originally intended to be a 
protective measure against the indiscriminate settlement of immi- 
grants for the ostensible purpose of avoiding social conflicts and 
tensions. The device originated entirely with the district officers and 
was not adopted in execution of the orders of the Government. How- 
ever, the Government did not interfere with the system which gradually 
developed although not on parallel lines in all the lower Assam dis- 
tricts, except Goalpara!. The system at first originated in the district 
of Nowgong in 1920 where villages were divided into four classes. 
In the first place, some villages were exclusively reserved for the 
indigenous people. Secondly, some other villages were exclusively 
meant for the Bengali immigrants. Thirdly, there were villages in 
which a line drawn either on the map or on the ground, on the one 
side of which immigrants could settle and on the other side of which 
their settlement was forbidden. Fourthly, there were mixed villages 
in which both immigrants and indigenous people were free to settle. 
Similar Lines were also drawn subsequently in the districts of Kamrup 
and Darrang. The Lines drawn on the map or on the ground were 


somewhat arbitrary as no fixed principles were followed in determining 
them?. 


Besides controlling the settlement of immigrants the Line 
. System was also intended. to prevent fraud committed by the Revenue 
Officials. The new comers were prepared to pay high prices for 
land and all sorts of speculators including members of the Land Record 
Staff were busy in the settlement of immigrants in waste lands, reserves, 
1, Report of the Line System Enquiry Committee (1938), Chap. II p. 3. 
2. The number Of pen 
and Kamrup is given below: 
Nowgong 75 
Kamrup 21 
However, the number of mixed villages in the said districts was 191 and 221 
respectively. Source :- Unstarred question No, 526, Assam Gazeite Part 
VI No. 18, 1937 p. 1410. 


Lines prevailing in the Districts of Nowgong 
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and lands belonging to others. The system of control was also aimed 
at protecting the indigenous Assamese including Kacharis and Lalungs 
as it was felt that “the play of natural forces would be driving the 
Assamese from their lands" 3, The revenue member W. L. Scott 
pointed out in the Assam Legislative Council the rationale behind the 
system of control and segregation in the following manner, “. 
their economic and racial advantages are such that without some 
control they are very likely to drive away the indigenous inhabitants 
completely off the  map"4. The: Memorandum on Assam's Waste 
Land and Immigrant Policy noted, “The Immigrants have also 
given constant trouble by encroaching on lands reservéd for, and often 
in actual possession of the backward tribal classes of Assam who in . 
these hitherto deserted areas have pursued their ancestral custom 
(sanctioned by the Assam Government Revenue Regulation) of squa- 
tting on land for occasional cultivation and relinquishing it again 
after a year or two. These backward people have always dreaded 
the approach of the much more virile and often turbulent immigrant 
and in many cases have left their old villages and sought fresh lands 
elswehere far removed from the Mymensinghias.9" ^ Besides, there 
was a side issue and that was the profit to the Government from the 
possibility of selling land on premium. 

The immigration of land-hungry cultivators from Bengal to 
Assam dates back to the opening years of the 20th century. The 
phenomenon was first recorded. in the census of 1911 when few immi- 
grants had gone beyond the Char Lands of Goalpara. In the other 
districts of Assam valley, the immigrants numbered only a few thousands 
and they were mostly clerks, traders and professional man. By 1921 
the movement had extended in all the four lower and central 
districts of the valley to a considerable extent. Thus in Goalpara 
nearly 20% of the population was made up of these settlers. The 
next favourite district was Nowgong where they formed about 14% 
of the population. In Kamrup waste lands were being taken up 
rapidly especially in the Barpeta Sub-division. In Darrang explora- 
tion and settlement by the colonists were in an earlier stage’, The 
Census Report of 1931 noted the phenomenon in a very naked manner. 

3. Assam Gazette, Part VI, No. 18, 1936, p. 1528, 

4. Ibid. p. 1529. 

- 5. Mamorandum on Assam’s Waste Land and Immigrant Policy, August, 1943, 
6. Census Report of India, 1921, Vol, III (Assam), Part I, 
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. It noted, *By 1921 the first army corps of the invaders had conquered 
Goalpara. The second army corps which followed them in the years 
1921-31 has consolidated their position in that district and has also 
completed the conquest of Nowgong. The Barpeta Subdivision of 
Kamrup has also fallen to their attack and Darrang is being invaded. 
Sibsagar has so far escaped completely but few thousand Mymen- 
singhias in North Lakhimpur are an outpost which may during the 
next decade prove to be a valuable basis of major operations,”” 


The intensity of immigration' from 1911 to 1931 is shown in the 
Table I. It must be noted that the children of the settlers born after 
-their arrival were recorded as Assam born and hence they are not 
included in these figures. Further, the Table only shows the total num- 
-ber of the people born in Bengal and not the number of settlers only. 


Table 1 
1911; 77 (Ms 34) | 4 (Ms 1) | 7«(Ms 1) 4(Msl) |14 (Ms Nil) ¡14(Ms Nil) 
1921| 151 (Ms 78) |44 (Ms 33)20 (Ms 12) | 58 (Ms 52) [14 (Ms Nil)/14(Ms Nil) 


1931/1170 (Ms 80) [134(Ms 91).41 (Ms 30). |120 (Ms 108)12 (Ms Nibl19(Ms 2) 
Ms:==Mymensing District and 000's omitted mE 


"The District of Mymensingh was the one which was chiefly res- 
ponsible for the inflow of immigrant cultivators. It may be noted 
in this connection that the district of Mymensingh had a population 
of over five millions which was greater than the population of the 
Assam valley’, 


All this caused alarm in the Assam Valley which was further 
aggravated by the remark made by the Census Superintendent, 
"Probably the most important event in the province during the last 
25 years—an event which seems likely to alter permanently the whole 
future of Assam and io destroy more surely than did the Burmese 
invaders of 1820, the whole structure of Assamese culture and civili- 
zation-has been the invasion of a vast horde of land hungry Bengali 


7. Census Report of India, 1931, Vol. Til, Assam, Part I. : 
8. In 1931the density of population in Mymensingh was 823 per square 
mile, In comparison the Assam valley had a density of 171. 
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immigrants, mostly Muslims, from the Districts of Eastern Bengal 
and in particular from Mymensingh.” 

It is also relevant to note that the Bengali cultivators had settled 
by families and not singly. Thus out of a total of 338000 persons 
born in Mymensingh and censused in Assam over 152000 were women.1? 
Due to the economic depression of thirties the stream of immigrants 
gained à new momentum and indiscriminate encroachments on Govern- 
ment land and reserves continued unabated. In many cases the lines 
fixed by the District authorities were also ignored. It should be 
noted that there had never been any bar to Mymensinghias purchasing 
permanently leased lands within the lines where they existed.!! 

Ihe variation in the population of the 6 districts of the Assam 
Valley from 1911-1941 with particular reference to the Muslim popula- 
tion is shown in Table No. 2. (A & B). 

The growth of Muslim population in the four lower districts of 
Assam Valley was mainly due to continued flow of immigrants from 
East Bengal. The increase was most marked in the district of Nowgong . 
where over 30 years the Muslim population increased by 1,500 per 
cent. The extent of the settlement of land with the immigrants is 
given in the Table 3. It may be noted that Goalpara was largely 
permanently settled and as. no record of rights existed these figures 
were only approximate. It is not possible to show the area under 
actual cultivation by the Bengali immigrants since many of these were 
tenants under Assamese land holders and a Jarge number of them were 
cultivating as trespassers on reserves—in some cases for several years— 
from which they had not been evicted but of which they hed not been 
given settlement either.1? 

Since the inauguration of provincial autonomy under the Act 
of 1935 political developments in Assam led to the emergence of an 
immigrant lobby which, in course of time, became a powerful force 
under the dynamic leadership of Bhasani. On 15 September, 1937 
Muñawwar Ali of the Surma Valley United Muslim Party moved a 

9. Census, 1951, n 7. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Mamorandum, n.5. There has never been any baron immigrant culti- 
vators purchasing periodic patta lands in Assam from indigenous settlers, 
as these pattas convey a heritable and transferable right which Government 


could not abrogate. 
12, Memorandum n. 5, 
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resolution in the Assam Legislative Assembly regarding the abolition’ 
of Line System. While moving the resolution he stated that ““the Immi- 
grants had turned thickest forests of Assam into smiling paddy lands 
yielding all kinds of crops, bringing in prosperity, health and wealth 
to the province of Assam". He characterised the Line System as 
arbitrary and against all principles of nation-making.!? The motion 
was supported by Abdul Matin Choudhury of the Muslim League 
who stated, “This is a system of racial prerogative, a system of econo- 
mic exploitation for which you won't find a parallel anywhere in 
India".14 

On behalf of the immigrants in Assam Abdul Hamid Khan 
Bhasani called upon the cultivators of all communities to unite for the 
attainment of Swaraj and made a fervent appeal to the Hindu and 
Muslim brethren of Assam to show sympathy to the landless cultiva- 
tors of Bengal taking into consideration their role in increasing agri- 
cultural productivity of Assam. The Revenue Minister, Rohini 
Kumar Choudhuri, however, tried to show that despite the existence 
of Line System a considerable area of land had already been settled 
with the immigran:s. Thus in 1936 the area occupied by the immi- 
grants in Nowgong was 204,078 acres and that occupied by the natives 
of Assam was 337,082. The resolution was later withdrawn on 
Teceiving an assurence from the Revenue Minister about the appoint- 
ment of a committee to review the whole question of Line System. 
It is noteworthy that the immigrant members of the Assam Legisla- 
tive Assembly joined the camp of Abdul Matin Choudhury on the 
distinct understanding that he would work for the abolition of the 
Line System in Assam and that Bengali immigrants would be given 
the facility to protect their culture and language.15 

The Line System Enquiry Committee which was appointed by 
the Government of Assam consisted of 8 members of the Assam 
Legislative Assembly representing different interests. Syed Abdur 
Rouf represented the immigrant interest in the committee. The 
majority of the members of the committee strongly held the view that 
the immigraat is “a trouble-some neighbour as his sense of proprotion 
was considered unbalanced." The majority of the witnesses whom 


13. The Assam Gazette, part VI, No. III, May, 5, 1937, p. 304. 
14, Ibid., p. 305. 
15. Press Statement of Abdul Hamid Khan—Hindustan Standard, 25th Oct. 1940, 
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the committee examined, including the officials, favoured the reten- 
tion of the present Line System and very few were in favour of modifi- 
cation or abolition. The committee looked upon the Line System 
to be in the nature of a temporary expedient designed to regulate the 
flow of migration into unopened or partly opened areas and to control 
the indiscriminate squatting, which would result from the absence of 
all restrictions.! Almost all the members were in agreement that 
these immigrants who had already come to the province should be 
provided with lands if it was at all possible. However, some of the 
members thought that no further immigration to the province should 
be permitted and that “no lands should be settled with immigrants 
coming to the province hence forward.'*1” 

The Committee, however, considered it undesirable to relax all 
the restrictions on the immigrants for the purpose of better adminis- 
tration and avoidance of collisions as well as to protect the interests 
of the indigenous people. The Committee recommended the adop- 
tion of a larger unit of restriction such as the mouza or a block of 
mouzas as testrictions in the form of lines in villages had slowly 
tended to disappear. 

Three notes of dissent were submitted along with the main 
recommendations of the committee. One such note was submitted 
jointly by Abdul Matin Choudhury and Syed Abdur Rouf which held 
the opinion that a problem which was essentially economic and adminis- 
trative in nature had been given communial, racial and political colour. 
They called for immediate abolition of the Line System and considered 
the whole case of “immigrant being an undesirable neighbour" as 
untenable as throughout the Assam Valley, inside the Assamese Lines, 
thousands of immigrants had been employed as sub-tenants and 
Adihars who were living in close proximity to the indigenous people. 
The Saadulla Ministry did not take any action on the basis of the 
recommendations of the Line System Committee—obviously for the 
purpose of satisfying the sentiments of the immigrant group who pro- 
vided a solid support essential for his political existence. 

The Ministry, however, resigned on 13 September when faced 
with a no-confidence motion and was succeeded by. a Congress- Coali- 
tion Ministry. This Ministry too could not initiate action on the basis 


16. Line System Committee, n. 1, Ch. II, p. 7. 
17. Ibid. 
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of the Line System Committee until immediately before its resignation 
on 16 November 1939. Gn 4 November, 1939, the Congress- 
Coalition Ministry publisheG its policy concerning the Line System 
Committee's Report. 'The policy put stress on the aspect of planned 
settlement along with the protection of the interest of the indigenous 
people. It stated Government's determination to evict immigrant 
settlers from the forbidden places especially from village grazing 
grounds and professional grazing reserves.18 The policy of eviction 
was also declared to be applicable in the case of immigrants who had 
encroached into or acquired land 1n areas which were hitgherto prohi- 
bited areas constituted in the interests of the tribal and backward 
classes. However, long standing settlers in the prohibited areas 
meant for indigenous people other than tribal and backward classes 
were not to be disturbed. The Government also decided that in the 
settlement of lands with immigrant preference would be given only 
to those who had migraied before 1st April, 1937. 


This declaration of Government caused widespread resentment 
among the immigrant leaders who got a platform in the first seession 
of the Assam Provincial Muslim League held at Ghagmari on 18 
November, 1939. On behalf of the immigrants Abdul Hamid Khan 
Bhasani delivered a highly provocative address which stimulated the 
immigrants to mobilize themselves under the banner of the Provincial 
Muslim League in acheiving their aspirations. In the conference 
Bhasani stated, ‘I have lost my patience on account of the inhuman 
oppression carried on the lakhs of poor Muhammadans of Assam by 
the Congress Government. Not only do I kick at the law by means 
of which the houses of the lakhs of people have been burnt down, 
I declare Jehad in the name of Allah......It is not possible for the 
minority Mussalmans of Assam to end this oppression. It is not 
possible to solve this problem without resorting to Jehad for the sake 
of Allah......... The whole world is docile before the Mighty and 
killer of the weak......... The days have come now to get your demands 
fulfilled by becoming Sahids in the Path of Allah. Everything depends 
on your Unity and Organisation”. The new Saadulla Ministry 


18. Extracts from the Proceedings of the Government of the Assam in the Revenue 
Department, No. 5216-R, dated the 4th November, 1939. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Assam Government Records. 
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repudiated the policy laid down by its predecessor in fulfilment of-the 
sentiments expressed in the Assam Provincial Muslim League Confe- 
rence. In the meanwhile, meetings were held by Muslim League 
in various places of Assam to condemn the communique of 4 Novem- 
ber, 1939. l 

In his Budget Speech of 1940 Saadulla enunciated a policy of 
inaction, a policy which was favourable to the immigrants. He also 
disclosed Government's intention to consider the question afresh for 
safeguarding the interests of indigenous people requiring protection 
and at the same time providing room for settling the landless immi- 
grant population. Saadulla opined that to stop the flow of the immi- 
gration from Bengal would be “most unwise” as he felt that “Assam 
is suffering from want of population to cultivate the vast quantity of 


arable land which is waiting for the plough”.21 The Premier also 
referred to the vast number of tea garden labourers, Nepalis, Gurkhas 
and Beharis who had already settled in Assam and who were also 
immigrants to this province. As such any attempt to stop the coming 
of Bengali immigrants would mean a bar on the entry of others as 
well, The Premier also hinted that such a step would be against the 
relevant section of the Government of India Act, 1935, 23 


On 31 May, 1940 the Line System Conference was held which 
led. to the introduction of “Development Schemes” in furtherance of 
the decision to give special protection to the tribal and backward 
classes. Bhasani characterised this as “the safest bureaucratic method 
of shelving the question of Line Systsm”. 23 He accused the premier 
of having forgotten the promise made in the First Assam Provincial 
-Muslim League Conference that two lakhs of landless people would 
be given land “within two months’ from that date.24 Bhasani further 
complained that the portfolio of Land Revenue had not been 
entrusted. to a ‘trusted friend of immigrants’ as promised by the 
Premier in the Muslim League Conference. 

The situation had also become complicated following the advice 
rendered by the Advocate General of Assam that Line System was 
not maintainable under the Act of 1935. "This development put 
21. Assam Gazette, Part VI-B 1940 (January-June). P 117. 

22. Assam Gazette Part, V1-B 1940 pp. 116-117. 
23. Hindustan Standard, 28 October, 1940. 
24. Ibid. 
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Saadulla in a tight corner far he could not turn hostile to the indi- 
genous people by abolishing the Line System against their sentiments. 
The immigrant members of the Assembly, however, grew impatient 
and this led Bhasani to sever his link with the Assam United Party 
headed by the Premier. In defence of his move Bhasani stated, “The 
present Premier himself no friend of the immigrants, under the influ- 
ence of- some of his colleagues whose avowed object is the retention 
of the Line System and killing Bengali language and their culture, have 
already spent 4 years in a go-lucky manner and are in the look-out for 
enjoying the fruits of office for the remaining one year of the present 
life of the Assembly, doing nothing for the benefit of the public. If 
the Ministry was sincere in what they profess, the best course for them 
was to abolish the Line System straight away because the Line System 
has lost all its force after it has been declared to be illegal by Mr. 
P. C. Datta, the Advocate Generzl of Assam and a persistent supporter 
of the Congress Party”.** However, Bhasani reconsidered his decision 
to dissociate with the Assam United Party after getting assurances 
from the Premier. This was done on the eve of the second session 
of the Assam Provincial Muslim League held at Habiganj, Sylhet on 
30 and 31 January, 1941. The conference urged upon the Government 
to abolish Line System from Assam as it was considered “determental 
to the growth and prosperity of the Province”.28 Behind the unending 
flow of immigrants various reasons could be adduced. It is true 
that the oppression by the Zemindars and the system of land tenure 
that prevailed in the districts of Eastern Bengal forced a large number 
of cultivators to set their foot in Assam in search of lands. Many of 
the original setlers were provided with land in the *Colonisation areas” 
in pursuance of the Government Policy. The 'Colonisation areas' 
identified by the District Officers were unattractive to the indigenous 
people and this served the purpose of confining the immigrants in 
compact areas instead of allowing indiscriminate squatting all over 
the province. In course of years, they were joined by large number 
of friends, relations and dependends attracted by the prospect that 
they too would find land. Many of the immigrants were also settled 
in the riverine waste land which was most akin to their native My- 
mensingh.?' 


25. Hindustan Standard, 28 October, 1940, 
26. Assam Government Records. 
27, Memorandum, n. 5. 
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It may also be remembered that an equally large number were 
brought by the original group of immigrants who had prospered in 
the meanwhile and bought up lands allotted to their neighbours. They 
formed a small and wealthy class of land owners. The group of 
invited immigrants were employed as labourers to cultivate for the 
class of landowners and in some cases lands were let out to tenants. 
Such labourers and tenants formed the nucleus of the large class of 
landless immigrants who were quickly mobilised by the unitiring 
efforts of Bhasani. When Bhasani was elected the President of the 
Assam Provincial Muslim League, the latter was directed in such a 
way as to identify itself with the articulation of the demands of the 
immigrants. 

In Assam there has previously been a very large area entirely 
occupied by thick jungle and only occasionally cleared by ‘pam’ culti- 
vation.28 All this changed with the coming of the immigrants who 
settled and cleared the jungles permanently, because their main culti- 
vation was jute, which was unknown to the indigenous people. A 
great deal of this ‘pam’ land while not suitable for permanent cultiva- 
tion was eminently suited for the cultivation of jute.2° With the 
advent of the immigrants the entire face of the countryside changed. 
The immigrants had the economic advantage in that they could make 
more out of land than the Assamese. They were quite used to a 
strenuous fight for existence in their own country. This led the 
Government of Assam to realise that “the play of natural forces would 
be driving the Assamese from all their lands". 3% The immigrants 
used to grow as many as 5 crops from the same soil in the same year 
whereas the indigenous cultivators could only think of two crops 
therefrom in a year. 31 Moreover, they had accustomed themselves 
to the rotation of crops and the reconditioning of the soil by means 
of green crops and manure. The Line System Enquiry Committee 


28. It was a general system of cultivation by the indigenous people in the low- 
lying riverine areas which were fit only for cold weather crops, such as 
mustard, pulse etc. After two or three years people used to take new 
land for cultivation. 

29. Speech of Revenue Member, W.L. Scott, Assam Gazette, Part VI-No. 18, 
November 25, 1936. p. 1526. 

30. Ibid., p. 1526. 


31. Saadulla's Speech, n. 19, p. 116, 
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thus remarked, “None of us could fail to be struck with admiration 
the magnificant way in which every available inch of land in immigrant 
areas is made use of and extensively cultivated, and we cannot feel 
surprised that the Assamese, living in close proximity with the immi- 
grant bave not benefitted more by their example and learned more 
up-to-date and economic methods of tilling their land."32 About 
their contribution to the provincial exchequer Saadulla stated in 1944, 
“Thirty years ago the revenue of Assam was 80 lakhs but now it has 
gone up to one crore and twenty five lakhs. The Mymensinghia 
brethren have given more or less 45 lakhs..”33 


Bhasani addressed a. public meeting held at the Karimganj 
Town Hall on 2 April, 1940. In course of his speech, while advoca- 
ting the abolition of Line System he declared that the Muslims had 
no faith in ‘Charka’ and ‘non-violence’. While decrying those who 
said that Muslims did not cherish independence he stated that they 
would rather fight with swords against the British Government for 
the independence of the country. Later on 21 December, 1940 
he spoke a lot defending the interests of the ryots under the ‘Zemindars’ 
and the “Cheating administration” of the day and emphasised that 
unless India became independent there would be no remedy.25 In 
his monthly magazine ‘Paigam’ dated 1.6.41 he. published a poem 
"Ar Kato Kal" in which he appealed to the people to wake up and 
to put a stop to such opperssion.3$ 


Meanwhile, the Hindu opposition to the Saadulla Government 
-brought about its downfall in December 1941. The use of the expre- 
ssion “Development Schemes" in the programme of the late Ministry 
had—quite contrary to the latter's intentions—evidently tended to 
create an impression that the object of the Government was to develope 
as quickly as possible ali the cultivable land at their disposal and share 
it out among the various communities. This had definitely caused 


32. Line System Committee, n. 1, Ch. II, p. 7. 
33. Saadulla's Speech at the Third Annual Conference of the Assam Provincial 
Muslim League-Assam Government Records. 
34. Assam Goverument Records. 
35. Assam Government Records. 
36, Ibid. 
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a considerably increased influx of land hungry immigrants with false 
_ hopes of being early provided with land for settlement.37 

Bhasani convened the Assam Bengal Proja Conference and the 
Assam Bengal Immigrants Conference at Ghagmari, the village of 
the Maulana, on 8 and 9 February, 1942 respectively. The Confe- 
rences were presided over by Azad Sobhani of Bihar. In his speech 
Maulana warned the Government that failure to abolish Line System 
before 31 March 1942 would compel him to launch a Civil Disobe- 
diance Movement.35 In the conferences resolutions urging the aboli- 
tion of the Line System and the Zemindary System and introduction 
of the Goalpara Tenancy Bill were passed.3? 


On 28th February Bhasani was served with a Government order 
dated 16 February, 1942 prohibiting him from convening or addressing 
any public meeting for a period of one year. Earlier on 4 February 
While presiding over a meeting held at Banskata in Goalpara, he urged 
the audience not to help the British in their war efforts.“ 

All this led the administration to formulate new policy in dealing 
with the immigrants. The new policy reverted to the older plan 
of providing land for immigrants by adding to the existing colonisa- 
tion areas in Nowgong' and Darrang and opening new ones in Kamrup 
leaving the indigenous people to take up land as they did before, when 
and where they wanted it.41 In the interest of peace and good Govern- 
ment it was considered desirable to keep fresh settlements of immi- 
grants in as close proximity.as possible to their older settlements and 
in particular to avoid making them in areas mainly populated by the 
people of the tribal classes.4? 


The policy expressed Government's intention to remove all 
encroachments from reserved areas and to keep them reserved in future. 
However, the policy provided for some relaxation in favour of old 
encroachers in reserves who were to be given fresh land in colonisation 
areas. The Government resolution also called for summary eviction 


37. Proceedings ofthe Government of Assam in the Revenue Department No, | 
RC8/42/19, dated 6th March, 1942, 
38. Assam Government Records. 
39. Ibid. 
40. Ibid. 
41. Proceedings n. 37. 
42. Ibid. 
11— 
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of new encroachers. But this declaration by the Government failed 
to satisfy Bhasani as he had expected that the new Saadulla Ministry 
(which came back io power on 25 August, 1942) would abolish the 
Line System and accelerate the settlement of land with the immigrants. 
In the floor of the Assembly on 14 November, 1942 Bhasani charged 
Abdul Matin Choudhury, the Forest Minister, of having betrayed the 
immigrants and remarked, “whoever goes to Lanka, becomes a 
Ravana”,4 


In the new Saadulla Ministry the Revenue Portfolio was entrusted 
to Munawwar Ali who was well-known for his active sympathy for 
the immigrants. 44 


Under his ‘pilotship’ and driving force the immigrants at last 
got a new deal. The Grow More Food Campaign provided a grand 
oppurtunity to keep the Line System in obeyance and make settlement 
of lands with the immigrants at an unprecedented pace. This could 
be done either by inducing immigrant cultivators to substitute rice 
for jute crops, by more widespread. utilization of current fallow land 
or by settlement of new land with the immigrants primarily for cultiva- 
tion of food crops and particularly all varieties of paddy. The last 
method was found to be more suitable to the Minister and as such at 
the governmental level it was proposed to relieve the Colonisation 
Officers in Kamrup, Nowgong and Darrang of all subsidiary or 
extraneous work to enable them to devote their full time to settlement 
of new lands with ‘Mymensinghias’ wherever possible.4 

It was also proposed to throw open to cultivation village grazing 
reserves which were considered to be too large for the needs of local 
cattle. The Revenue Minister, Munawwar Ali, felt that the most 
effective form of securing a large increase in the cultivated area would 
be wholesale abolition of all restrictions imposed by the Line System. 
However, in the interest of the Grow More Food Programme many 
pending evictions of encroachers had already been stayed. Muna- 
wwar Ali in his order dated 23 December, 1942 stated, “As the 
present Government is committeed to the policy of vigorous drive 
in their compaign of ‘Grow More Food’, it would be nullifying the 
43, Assam Legislative Assembly Proceedings 1942, p. 79. 

44. Ali, Mahmud, Resurgent Assam (Dacca, 1967), p. 10. 


45. File No. RD3, 1943, (Assam Secretariat), 
46, Ibid, 
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effect of that policy to be very rigorious in the matter of eviction of 
encroachers unless circumstances justified and made that urgently 
necessary."4? 

To save the immigrant encroachers from eviction the Minister 
suggested that where there was a crop on the ground already, eviction 
should not take place until the crop had been reaped. But, in fact, 
there were few months in the year on which immigrants had not got a 
crop on the ground of some description and in consequence, 1f weight 
was to be given to the argument that there was a crop on the land, 
the immigrants would seldom if ever be evicted. 

Saadulla was unwilling to go for total abolition of the Line 
System as he did not see how the Ministry could agree to abolish the 
Line System without losing the support in the Legislature. The 
Premier thought that even though the Line System might not be 
actually operating in 75 per cent of the areas concerned it was sacro- 
sant in the mind of the people of Assam and any talk of abolishing it 
would arouse much hostility among even the supporters of the govern- 
ment.4 

The adoption of a policy of total abolition of Line System in 
the interest of Grow More Food Programme was considered by A. G. 
Patton, the Revenue Secretary as ‘disastrous’.4® As the purpose 
of the programme was purely temporary for the duration of the war, 
the restoration of status quo ante would prove to be too difficult in 
view of the well-known difficulty of getting the immigrant out of any 
land of which he had once taken possession. However, he held the 
opinion that the long term land settlement policy must include provi 
sions for relaxation of the restrictions placed on immingrant Muslims 
especially in the face of Section 298 of the Government of India Act, 
1935 and the absence of any Central Legislation against inter-pro- 
vincial migration. He thus proposed that all lines in villages and 
individual reservation of villages should be abolished from the 
ist April, 1944 and the unit of restriction be made the Mauza within 
which there should be no lines? He, however, suggested that 
Sibsagar District and Dibrugarh Sub-division should remain entirely 
closed to immigrants as before. 


47. pis No, RD 3/43 (Assam Secretariat). 
td. 


Ibid. 
50, File No. RD/43 (Assam Secretariat). 
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A new policy was once again enunciated by the Saadulla Govern- 
ment which, inter alia, decided to add to the colonization areas by 
opening more lands for the immigrant population and particularly 
by dereserving lands reserved for professional graziers in the dis- 
tricts of Kamrup and Darrang. In the district of Nowgong the 
government proposed to revert to the Development Scheme outlined 
in the Resolution of June, 1940. The government considered that 
the criterion to be observed should be the needs of respective communi- 
nities as evidenced by the number of valid applications filed for waste 
lands rather than the proportion of the respective populations in the 
district or province. The policy also protected the interests of all 
old encroachers in the various reserves. Further, all encroachers 
on waste land in areas predominantly inhabited by tribal people and 
who had taken prosession later than 1st January, 1942 were to be 
evicted unless the number of such encroachers justified any relaxation 
of the policy. All this had the effect of keeping the Line System in 
cold storage at least for more than a year. 


Thus the government decided not to close the gate of Assam to 
Bengali Muslim immigrants. This was made abundantly clear in 
the memorandum drawn up by the Government of Assam which 
inter alia stated, “Government are at present considering ways 
and means of throwing open more land for colonisation by immi- 
grants and contemplate de-reservation of some of their professional 
grazing reserves for this purpose." "? The government also directed 
that local or individual prejudices should not be allowed to stand 
in the way of vigorous advacement of land settlement programme. 
At the same time, it was also laid down that the incusion of Assamese 
among immigrant settlers “will help to fuse two conflicting cultures 
and promote good relations".53 


The policy declaration of 24 August, 1943 was discussed at a 
meeting of the Assam Provincial Muslim League Working Committee 
which was held at Sylhet on 30 August, 1943 in which Bhasani and 
other immigrant leaders expressed their satisfaction at the move of the - 


51. Extracts of the Proceedings of the Government of Assam in the Revenue 
Department No. RD 3/43/13, dated the 24th August, 1943, 

52. Memorandum n. 5. 

53, File No, RD 23/43. 
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Ministry. An Organising Committee with Bhasani as President was 
formed for propaganda throughout the province. As a result, the 
Provincial Muslim League showed increased activity. While touring 
the different parts of the province especially the immigrant areas 
Bhasani preached the ideal of Pakistan along with demanding the 
withdrawal of the Line System. On 27 February, 1944 Bhasani 
convened a meeting of the Muslim League at Adabari under Dhubri 
: Police Station which was attended by 5,000 Muslims.*4 Tn the meeting 
he explained the concept of Pakistan and reiterated the demand for the 
withdrawal of the Line System in Assam. Bhasani addressed two 
more Muslim League meetings one at Gorajmari on 27 February 
and the other at Tulsibari on 29 February, 1944 and explained that 
unless Indians achieved freedom no improvement could be expected. 
The Third Annual Conference of the Assam Provincial Muslim 
League was held on 7 and 8 April, 1944 at Barpeta. In his address 
Bhasani showed a compromising attitude towards the Line 
System as he considered “the burden of subjugation under the British 
administration”, as the “root cause of distress, poverty and wants” 
and he called upon his Hindu brethren to concede the demand for 
Pakistan. He called for unity among the Hindus and the Muslims 
of the country and stated, “This most powerful blood-sucking British 
Government should pack up bag and baggage and quit our country 
as soon as possible......We want Pakistan. All evils will disappear 
when Pakistan will come into existence" .55 Bhasani further stated 
that Pakistan could not be achieved on mere demand as “the must 
powerful bourgeois government will not concede it" on this count. 
He declared, “We shall have to shed our blood and become Sha- 
hids on the path of Allah for the sake of Pakistan. Besides withdrawal 
of the Line System we want to attain freedom by kicking on slavery. 56 
The pandal of the conference was decorated with posters like 
‘Ministers give us land or resign’, ‘We want to live where animals 
live”, ‘Muslims do not fear to die’, ‘Immigrants want better deal’, 
“Pakistan is our birth right’, “Open out grazing reserves’ etc. Saadu- 
las reaction to all this was very mild. He said, “I have become 
old in service; it will be better if you relieve me. of this burden. I 
54. Assam Government Records. : 
55. Proceedings of the Third Annual Session of the Assam Provincial Muslim 


League-Assam Government Records. - 
56. Ibid. 
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have been a Minister for a long time and if you say that I should resign, 
I shall tender resignation by wire to the Governor. Maulana Abdul 
Hamid Khan and Maulvi Motiur Rahman have challenged me and 
said that they would see how we can maintain the Ministry unless we 
accept their view. I recognise that they are the backbone of the 
Ministry. Tell us now and we shall go out at once’’.5’ 

The conference passed a resolution urging upon the government 
to withdraw immediately “the pernicious Line System and settle 
cultivable lands with the landless people to relieve distress” and help 
in the Grow More Food Campaign. Bhasani was elected the Presi- 
dent of the Assam Provincial Muslim Leage which marked the begin- 
ning of a new era in Asssm Politics as under his leadership the 
Muslim League became increasingly militant for achieving the twin 
objective of Pakistan and abolition of the Line System. 

The Resolution of August 1943 had the effect of regularising 
encroachments in reserves in the district of Kamrup, Nowgong and 
Darrang and new areas were offered for settlement in the process of 
dereserving professional and village grazing reserves. Lines had 
been withdrawn in a number of villages where they existed before, 
enabling immigrants to obtain settlement of land on the Assamese 
side of the lines and recognising encroachments made by immigrants 
so as to oviate the necessity for their eviction.58 Large areas were 
added to those already included in colonisation schemes in the three 
lower districts of the Assam Valley, 


After an enquiry made by a senior I. C. S. Officer into the need 
for retaining the existing professional grazing reserves the government 
decided to cut down the areas so reserved according to a formula of 
5 bighas for each buffalo assessed to grazing tax and a similar amount 
for 3 cows and directed the Deputy Commissioners to dereserve 
portions of grazing reserves found surplus according to such formula 
and settle them with the landless peóple, especially the immigrants.5? 
l In a letter to the Government of Bengal, the Government of? 

Assam informed the steps taken to liberalise the policy concerning 
settlement of land especially by accelerating the process of de-reserva- 


o P 


57. Proceedings of the Third Annual Session, n. 55. 

58. Note for the Famine Enquiry Committee prepared by the Revenue 
Secretary, File No. RD 23/43. 

59. Note for the Famine Enquiry Committee, n. 58. 
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Bengal Government was also informed of the Assam 


government's intention to continue the process of .gradual abolition 
Some idea of the extent of land settled with the immigrants 


from Bengal from 1.9.43 upto the end of May, 1945 may be made 


of the restrictions and to open up fresh areas for immigrant settle- 
from the Table Iv. 
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Even the ex-Governor of Assam Robert. H. Reid stated in a 
paper on Assam read to the Royal Society of Arts that “on general 


No. RD 25/44, 


60. Letter No. RD 25/44/4 dt, 5.5.44 from A. G. Pattern to S. Banerjee, File 
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grounds, however, these immigrants deserve to be welcomed, for they 
are good cultivators". Referring to the increasing flow of immigra- 
tion he stated, “This gives satisfaction to the Muslims but not to 
the Hindu community. For the more Muhammedans you have in 
Assam, the stronger is the case for Pakistan*!". 


When the Congress Party resumed legislative activities in Novem- 
ber, 1944, the leader of the Assembly Party Gopinath Bardoloi 
expressed alarm and apprehension at the manner in which the ruinous 
land development policy was being followeed by the Saadulla Minis- 
try taking advantage of the absence of any effective opposition in the 
Assembly. The Governor of Assam Andrew Clow noted in his 
address to the Assembly that the  apprehension of the indigenous 
people was "one with which every reasonable man should sympathise". 


The Saadulla Ministry agreed to a suggestion by Bardoloi for a 
All-Party Conference on Land Settlement as the policy constituted 
“a new phase in the hostory of the province". The Conference was 
held on 16 December, 1944. It was unanimously agreed that govern- 
ment should start a well planned scheme for settlement of available 
waste land, reserving a certain percentage for future expansion. But 
immigrant representative Abdur Rouf and the President of the Provin- 
cial League Bhasani dissented from the decision by the rest that immi- 
grants coming to Assam before 1st January '38 would only be given 
settlement of land.2 Bhasani also submitted his note of dissent to 
the decision that the percentage for reservation for expansion of the 
people of the province shall be 30 per cent of the area unsettled in 
1940.93 The general opinion in the Conference was that in the Settle- 
ment Plan Jand should be divided into blocks for the landless people 
of the different communities according to their requirements. This 
was also not acceptable to Bhasani. The policy of de-reservation was 
decided to be discontinued for the time being. In his note Bhasani 
stated that nothing short of the abolition of the Line System would 
be acceptable to him.*4 The conference decided not to allow any 
allotment of more than 30 bighas of land per family. 





61. Assam Government Records. 

62. File No. RD 68/44 Assam Secretariat. 
63, lbid. 

64, File No. RD 68/44. 
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The stiff attitude of Bhasani was in pursuance of the resolution 
of the Working Committee of the Assam Provincial Muslim League 
held on 15 December, 1944. The Working Committee deplored the 
half-hearted land settlement policy of the Government of Assam for 
its alleged failure to provide lands to the landless Bengalee immigrants. 
The Working Committee called upon the government to forthwith 
abolish “the illegal and pernicious Line System" and immediately 
provide lands to the landless Bengali immigrants.£5 The Conference 
led to the modification of the earlier policy enunciated in August, 
1943 and a fresh resolution on land settlement was published which 
incorporated the recommendations of the December Conference. 
As a result the inviolability of professional grazing reserves was once 
again recognised in principle which was to be maintained through 
eviction.© 

The policy was strongly opposed by prominent Muslim League 
Leaders like, Bhasani, Rouf and Abdul Matin Choudhury. The 
Assam Herald, a Muslim League Paper in an obvious reference to 
Saadulla stated, “Leaders of the Muslim League in Assam are, 
with a few exceptions, a lazy, worthless lot”. All this created a 
rft in the Provincial Muslim League. Saadulla could not got to 
the extent expected by the Provincial League President largely 
because he was supported in office by a mixed bunch of tribals and 
Hindus whose sympathy he could not afford to lose at least for the 
purpose of remaining in power. The immigrant leaders including 
Bhasani were allergic to any compromise on the issue. As a result 
several charges of indiscipline were brought against the Premier by 
the Provincial Muslim League. These charges were also referred to 
the Muslim League High Command. It was thus stated that the 
Premier did not pull his weight for the abolition of the Line System 
at the last Land Settlement Conference, a demand which was reiterated 
by the Working Committee on the day previous to the first day’s sitting 
of the conference. Secondly, the Premier did not align himself with 
the Provincial Muslim League spokesmen at the conference. More- 
over, he did not support the Provincial Muslim League view point at 


65. Assam Government Records. 

66. Hindustan Standard, 20 November, 1944. 

67. File No. RD 69/44. 

68. Hindustan Standard, January 21, 1945. 
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the Cabinet Meeting. It was also alleged that the Saadulla Ministry 
did nothing to nullify the order of the Deputy Commissioner of Sylhet 
withdrawing permission to the President of the Provincial Muslim 
League to hold public metings in view of the earlier speech of Bhasani 
at Karimganj which was considered prejudicial. ' 


Meanwhile, the Congress leadership also adopted a critical 
attitude towards the latest policy declaratoin in view of certain 
omissions. In the Assembly Bardoloi stated, “Time has, therefore, 
come for us to say that we cannot be a party to the Government 
Resolution or to any agreement that does not safeguard the interest 
of the local people—indigenous people including the Scheduled Castes, 
the Tribals and the Graziers. Government want to carry out.a 
communal policy of complete aggressiveness”.”* When the Assem- 
bly Session started in March,1945, the Premier's vulnarability was 
proved in the Assembly due to the. waning allegiance of a section 
of his supporters—which forcecé him to respond favourably to the 
opposition demand for negotiation resulting in a Tripartite Agree- 
ment among Saadulla, Gopinath Bardoloi and Rohini Choudhury. 
Apart from bringing about a reconstituted Ministry the Agreement 
sought to modify the land settlement policy in an -apparently agreed 
manner. It may be noted that Bhasani and his immigrant followers 
expressed their reservations on the proposed modification of the land 
settlement policy in a meeting of the Ministerialist party meeting on 
19 March. 

Subsequently, the opposition of the immigrant-ridden Provincial 
Muslim League against the Agreement took the shape of an agitation. 
The feeling thus prevailed that Saadulla had sold himself to the 
Congress.7! Saadulla was also made the target of attack by Bhasani 
for not.consulting the Muslim League High Command on this issue 
of Agreement. As a result, the immigrant members of the party 
became very vocal in demanding the rejection of the Agreement. 


As a result of the Agreement, the Revenue Portfolio was given to 
Rohini Choudhury, a Caste Hindu, who was a former associate of 
Saadulla. The new Minister proceeded in right earnest with the 


69. ibid. l 
70. Assam Legislative Assembly Debates (Official Report) No, 4, 1945, p. 246, 
Th. Assam Herald, 26 March, 1945, 
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eviction of encroachers putting emphasis on the 'assertion of law'. 
While the Premier was against any hasty action Abdul Matin Cbou- 
dhury opposed the move from within the Cabinet and noted, “Respect 
for ‘law’ in Assam would not have suffered and eclipsed if the Commi- 
ssioner and his subordinates would have waited for sometime for 
instruction from Government before launching action with indecent 
haste, Peaceful homes of poor peasants are being systematically 
destroyed...... Human considerations seem to find no place in the 
measures propounded by Honourable Minister, Revenue, who draws 
his inspiration from the Congress...... They want their pound of immi- 
grant's flesh. The law allows it and the court awards it^'.?? 


The issue of a resolution revising the land settlement policy in 
terms of the Agreement was delayed because of differences within the 
Cabinet and the pressure from the Provincial Muslim League. The 
visit of the All India League Council of Action had further accentuated 
controversy over the problem of professional grazing reserves and 
the eviction of settlers. The Members of the Council of Action. after 
their tour published in the press criticism of the Saadulla Ministry 
for its alleged policy of ruthless evictions.72 The visit of the Muslim 
League Council of Action gave much encouragement to the immi- 
grants. Bhasani succeeded in proving the bonafide of the immigrants’ 
demand. In course of his speech at Mangaldai on 21 May, 1945 
Liaquat Ali Khan remarked that the policy of land settlement should 
be in the interest of the landless people, be they immigrant or other- 
wise.^ Choudhury Khaliquzzaman also disapproved of the Line 
System and pleaded for its abolition. The League leaders also visited 
other places in Assam and in their tour they were accompanied by 
Bhasani who also spoke on many occasions. While demanding 
abolition of the Line System, Bhasani in his characteristic manner 
advised people to prepare themselves “for wresting power from the 
unwiling hands of the British"."5 In another meeting at Sylhet on 
26 May, 1945 Bhasani reiterated, “The Britishers «should be 
kicked out from India if India is to be independent”.?* 





72. File No. RD 68/44, Notes by Abdul Matin chong: 
73. Assam Government Records. 
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A Cabinet meeting was held on 18 June, 1945 to consider the 
issue of revision of the Government policy. With the lone exception 


: of Abdul Matin Choudhury it was unanimously agreed to revise the 


policy declaration of January, 1945.7? This led to a clear cut division 
within the Provincial League on the issue of land settlement. The 
immigrant section demanded full accommodation for landless Benga- 
lees even at the cost of Assamese interests while the other section led 
by Saadulla tried for a compromise. The immigrant section led by 
Bhasani had the full backing of the Muslim League Council of Action 
whose sympathy was more apparent in view of the non-approval of 
the Tripartite Agreement. Moreover, the direct outcome of the 
tour of Muslim League leaders resulted in an organised attempt to 
get the immigrant encroachers en professional grazing reverses back 
to their unauthorised holdings. 

On 12 July, 1945 the Assam Cabinet by 5 to 3 votes decided to 
get the resolution revising the policy published. The Muslim Ministers 
failed to convince their Hindu colleagues the necessity of the presence 
of Saadulla and Abdul Matin Choudhury who were then in Simla, 
before any decision was arrived at concerning the publication of the 
Resolution on land settlement." Resolution of 13th July, 1945 was 
a landmark in the history of Land Settlement Policy. The Resolution 
gave a recognition to landless immigrants who had come to Assem 
before 1 January, 1938 as being equally entitled as landless local 
persons to consideration in allotment of surplus  cultivable waste 
land on application. It stressed government's inability to regard 
with equanimity the heavy encroachment which had taken place in 
some professional grazing reserves. As such the resolution sought 
to uphold the sanctity of the Reserves “by keeping them free from 
encroachment. However, in line with the terms of the Tripartite 
Agreement it provided for protection of some types of encroachers. 
But unprotected encroachers were to be effectively dealt with and to 
minimise their hardships one month notices would be served.” 

Subsequently serious differences arose between Saadulla and 
Bardoloi over the implementation of the terms of the Agreement. 
Following the pressure of the Muslim League High Command Saadulla 
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now demanded some amendments to the Resolution to which 
Bardoloi was firmly opposed as ‘such a move would mean a violation 
of the Tripartite Agreement”.* Bardoloi thus threw a challenge to Saad- 
ulla who was, however, saved by the announcement of the dissolution 
of the Assam Assembly. On 11 February, 1946 a Congress Ministry 
was formed in Assam with Gopinath Bardoloi as the Premier. The 
new Ministry proceeded to deal with the immigrant encroachers in 
"professional reserves under the Resolution of 13 July, 1945 passed 
during Saadulla's regime. The Resolution empowered the Ministry 
to maintain the sanctity of the professional reserves by evicting the 
encroachers whose fate was thus hanging in the balance. 


The Assam Provincial Muslim League under the leadership of 
Bhasani did not remain a silent spectator to the eviction operation 
Which started in March, 1946. The Working Committee of the 
Provincial Muslim League in its meeting on 8 March, 1946 advised 
the landless and evicted persons to 'spread out' and cultivate all surplus 
cultivable Government Waste Land and produce food crop to save 
themselves. Besides, it was also decided to take appropriate legal 
action to challenge the legality of the Line System in the Court of 
Jaw.*1 Later, the General Secretary of the Provincial League M. 
Mahmud Ali emphatically stated, “The Muslim League is prepared 
for all eventualities and. shall not retrace an inch from the chosen 
path. They are determined to disregard any laws which are not 
based on moral force”.$2 


The Government denied any hardship having been caused to 
the immigrants as eviction had been carried on with proper notices 
and it was made clear to the persons concerned that in case they 
evacuated. their land peacefully they would get the right of harvesting 
their crops, if there was any. The Secretary of the Assam Congress 
Parliamentary Party in a statement added that “not a single protected 
trespasser according to the all party agreed resolution of the Govern- 
ment has been disturbed of their possession and no excess of any kind 
has been committed". However, Liaquat Ali Khan, after a tour of 
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the affected areas, stated the opposite, “Ciuelty and inhumanity 
have exceeded all bounds in the Congress tyranny and on the Muslim 
immigrants of Assam’’.®4 

In the middle of May, 1946 Bhasani resorted to fast unto death 
"unless the Government of Assam stopped the eviction of immigrants”. 
When the Provincial League leaders implored him to give up the fast 
he reacted, “I am not on hunger strike like Gandhiji. I am merely 
fasting. How can I take food so long as immigrants continue to 
starve 2755  Bhasani broke his fast after long 61 days when the evic- 
tion operations were stopped due to the onset of monsoon. 

The early onset of the rains led to the suspension of evictions 
and Bhasani advised the evictees to re-encroach the reserves defying 
Government orders. Bhasani also gave a call to the Muslims of Assam 
to observe May 31 as a protest day against the alleged “Congress 
atrocities" in Assam. He continued to mobilise the immigrants by 
delivering speeches which were considered by the government as 
"Provocative". To nullify the Line System he also made plan for an 
agitation to start on the 6th September and made “inflammatory 
harangues in favour of the campaign" 9$ 

The celebaration of the Muslim League “Direct Action Day” in 
Assam on 16 August was the cause of considerable uneasiness which 
the news from Calcutta greatly intensified. In the meantime, Bhasani 
issued an appeal to the Muslims of Assam to sacrifice their lives for 
the sake of Pakistan, and to boycott people who did not support it. 
He asked the people to stand united to realise the outstanding demands 
of the peasants such as abolition of Zemindari System, abrogation of 
the Line System and raising the price of jute." He called upon the 
Mujahedins to ensure that food-stuffs are not brought to the market 
for sale as part of the agitation scheduled to start on 6 September, 1946. 


However, the agitation did not start as planned in view of the 
promulgation of Section 144 in certain places. But Bhasani continued 
his tirade against the government and issued a warning to the govern- 
ment, “I wish to warn the Assam Government that they are creating 
a situation of communal frenzy, and they would be liable for any 
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consequences that might accrue or result from it". He strongly 
urged the Government to remove Section 144 from the rural areas so 
that “people might be able to devise means for their uplift” and remove 
without delay the ban on relief organization. Bhasani, however, 
called off his plan of economic boycott in early October which had 
tended to create some division between immigrant and Assamese 
Muslims.*? 

The Working Committee of the Provincial Muslim League met 
on 17 and 18 November, 1946 to review the situation arising out of 
the proposed resumption of eviction operations. The Working 
Committee recorded its “emphatic protest” against the declared inten- 
tion of the Government of Assam to carry out the eviction of the 
immigrant cultivators and characterised the policy as “most inhuman 
and against all canons of justice.”® The Working Committee felt 
that in view of communal tension throughout the country such a 
‘thoughtless policy’ of the government would have serious repercu- 
ssions. The Committee thus resolved that for an honourable and 
permanent solution of the question of eviction the Provincial Muslim 
League would be prepared to submit the issue to the arbitration of 
Liaquat Ali representing the Muslim League and Jawaharlal Nehru 
representing the Congress. The proposal of arbitration was rejected 
by the Premier Bardoloi who stated that there could be no 
arbitration in which the Government of Assam would not have proper 
representation. 92 

Meanwhile, eviction operations started in Darrang, Kamrup 
and Nowgong districts and Bhasani's plan of direct agiation against 
Such a policy could not be translated into action until the beginning 
of 1947. Towards the end of December, 1946 Bhasani, along with 
Mahmud Ali, the General Secretary of the Provincial League, chalked 
out a programme of Civil Disobediance against the Assam Govern- 
ment's eviction policy and the alleged indiscriminate repression of 
Muslims? In prsuance of the proposed programme the General 
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Secretary sent a telegraphic meassage to the Chairman, Committee 
of Action of the All India Muslim League seeking permission to launch 
the movement. The Scheme envisaged courting of arrest by 10,000 
volunteers specially recruited for the purpose by defying- Section 
144 Cr. P. C. and the Maintenance of Public Order Ordinance. The 
Government of Assam reiterated in a press note, “The Govern- 
ment can under no circumstances countenance illegal and forcible 
mass occupation of land and will do all that is possible for the preserva- 
tion of Law and Order’’.%4 | 

3 January, 1947 was observed as a Black Day throughout Assam 
by offering prayers in mosques and hoisting black flags. However, 
meetings were poorly attended and. the indigenous Muslims took no 
interest in the  programme.?5 Moreover, established immigrants 
were also reluctant to jeopardise their acquired position by active 
participation. The talk of Civil Disobedience Movement continued 
but the plan received no encouragement from the Muslim League 
High Command. The Chief Secretary thus noted, “This talk is begi- 
nning to wear an aspect of a cry of the “wolf”. This feeling was largely 
due to the delay involved in beginning the actual agitation. 

The Executive Committee of the Assam Provincial , Muslim 
League met at Sylhet on 9 February, 1947 and a detailed plan for 
conducting the proposed Movement was drawn and it was declared 
that the movement would be “non-communal” and “non-violent”. 


Before launching Civil Disobedience Movement several pre- 
paratory conferences were held. The Assam Bengal Muslim League 
Joint Conference held at Bahadurabad Ghat, Islampur was presided 
over by Bhasani. In his address Bhasani compared the eviction policy 
of the Bardoloi Government with the “tyrannical rule of the infidels 
of the ancient time” and characterised it as ‘cruel’, ‘inhuman’ and 
- ‘barbarous’. It may be noted that the total number of immigrants 
involved in eviction operations was in any case less than 8,000 as 
protected. encroachers were not to be evicted under the Resolution of 
July, 1945. 
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The next attempt to mobilise people was the holding of East 
Pakistan Conference at Barbanda, near Mankachar (Goalpara). 
More than 75,000 people attended according to a liberal estimate. 
In his Presidential speech Bhasani condemned the Government of 
Assam for the ‘ruthlessness’ of the eviction policy. The place of the 
conference was named as Purba Pakistan Killa and it was decided 
to raise one lakh of Mujahids and prepare them with adequate training 
for achieving the twin objectives of the Provincial Muslim League?, 
Bhasani asked the Muslims to enulate the example of martyrs of the 
'Karbala' incident. At the instance of Bhasani Muslim National 
Guards Training Centres were opened at various places to prepare 
themselves for the struggle. On 5 March, 1947 Bhasani held a secret 
meeting at the Purba Pakistan Killa and urged the members to observe 
‘Assam Day’ on 10.3.47 peacefully. In course of time, the ‘Killa’ 
served the purpose of a base for launching the agitational programme 
of the Provincial League. 

The crucial meeting of the Assam Provincial Muslim League 
Working Committee was held on 9 March, 1947 under the President- 
ship of Abdul Hamid Khan Bhasani. The meeting decided to launch 
the Civil Disobedience Movement even without any green signal 
from the High Command.* Mahmud Ali in a leaflet —"Struggle for 
Freedom Begins in Assam" invited the landless people of Assam 
and Bengalto occupy all waste lands in Assam and defy all laws of 
the Government. This call precipitated a crisis in Assam Politics. 

In pursuance of the plan Bhasani decided to court arrest. on 10 
March at Tezpur. In his appeal issued immediately before his arrest 
he called upon the Muslims of Assam to join the struggle “in defence 
of the poor peasants' from Bengal by enlisting their names in the 
volunteer force. He characterised the Movement as ‘a struggle for 
existence”, 'a fight for achieving basic necessities”, 'an agitation 
against the British imperialists’ and ‘a jehad against the reactionary 
policy of the Assam Government."1*? Bhasani appeared at Tezpur 
Town Hall on 10 March and addressed a gathering and was subse- 
quently arrested. 
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The leaders of the Muslim League demonstrated their capacity 
to generate mass excitement on e definitely uncontrollable scale and 
Assam was forced with the threat of ‘invasion’ from the agitated | 
followers of the League in Bengal. The arrest of Bhasani created 
widespread resentment among tke Leaguers in general and immi- 
grants in particular. The movement was indeed launched when the 
ground was not yet fully prepared and it was somewhat neutralised 
by the moderate attitude of Saadulla, the Chairman of the Committee 
of Action, who later entered into a series of negotiations with the 
Bardoloi Government. It was only on 29 April, 1947 Saadulla gave 
concurrence to the launching of the movement. The courting of 
arrest by Bhasani was considered as a ‘tactical error’ which took the : 
wind out of the sail of the Provincial League. "The British Govern- 
ment statement of June 3, 1947 made the followers of the Provincial 
League to face a “fait accompli’. The issue of Line System thus 
receded to the background. Bhasani, who was released from Jorhat 
Jail on 20 June, 1947 subsequently left for East Bengal. 
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THE STATUS OF WOMEN IN JAPAN 
YESTERDAY AND TODAY - 


SOON MAN RHIM 


Introduction 


It can be said that, among the varaus changes taking place in 
post-war Japan, that of the women's social status is undoubtedly 
one of the most remarkable. There is a popular Japanese saying, 
therefore, that nylon stockings and women are stronger since the 
war. i 


Women's position in pre-war times was arrested in a surpri- 
singly low condition. This happened despite progress and furtherance 
of modernization in every other sphere of life. So much so that 
one could hear the traditional saying, “fusho fuzui,” “when thè 
husband beckons, the wife had better jump.” Thus, Japanese women 
suffered from the centuries old tradition of male. dominance. 


Women in Japan are now enjoying comprehensive freedom in 
various fields, beyond all comparison with that of pre-war’ days. 
They have the right to own property and to initiate divorce actions. 
With suffrage in 1946, they came to enjoy legal rights with men. 
They are also accorded opportunities to work in areas previously 
confined to men and to participate in various intellectual activities. 
There càn be no doubt, however, that traditional custom continues 
to hold restrictions on their freedom greater than is experienced by 
women in most Western countries. 


The position of Women in “Traditional Japan” 


In pre-war times, the family, rather than the individual, had 
been the basic unit of Japanese society. The law reflected this state 
of affairs by granting the head of the Japanese family absolute 
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authority over the other family members. This was insharp con- 
trast with conditions in the West. In case any member of the 
family defied the househead's authority, he was subject to the law 
of “kandoo” (expulsion from the family). which was the most 
feared of all punishments in old Japan. 


The other side of the coin of the authority of the family head, 
however, was his obligation to look after the welfare of all members 
of the family. In this patriarchal system, based on primogeniture, 
the eldest son, as the future head of the family, occupied a pre- 
eminent position. Among other things, he normally inherited the 
bulk of all family property. Naturally, it was his duty to care for 
the elderly parents and to look after the family line. 


If the male members of a traditional Japanese family were 
legally thus compelled to subject themselves to,the decisions of the 
household head in all important matters, itwas even more true of 
the women in the family. A long-established custom in Japan, as 
in China and Korea, was that throughout her life a woman's duty 
was to follow thres simple rules known as the “three obediences”: 


to her father when young, to her husband when married, and to 
her son when widowed.? 


In the Japanese patriarchal family, emphasis on sex distinctions 
and on female inferiority was carried out from birth. When she 
was born, a female child was received by her parents so coldly as 
to let her lie on the floor for the space of three days, in contrast to 
giving a boy a soft cushioned bed and proper care. While young, 
a girl had to strictly adhere to the rule of seperation between the 
sexes. The old Japan accepted the Confucian tag that from the 
age of seven boys and girls do not sit together. Naturally, it was 
forbidden for them to bathe in the same place, or for a woman to 
touch a man's belongings. To what extreme this was carried, was 
that feminine laundry was forbidden to be hung on the same drying 
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pole as men's washing A woman had to observe -a certain distance 
in her relations even with her husband, for — walking three 
steps behind him. 

Perhaps the most tragic condition of women was to be seen 
in Japanese farming families. In times of poor crops and natural 
disasters the least useful members of the family unit, namely, the 
daughters, were sacrificed for the sake of familial survivial. In 
connection with this, Jack Seward observed : 

The practice of mabiki-"weeding out' children, especially 
girl children, at birth--was common for hundreds of 
years and is evidenced in the Japanese proverb, “Ko wo 
suteru yabu ga aredo oya wo suteru yabu was nai? or 
“Although there is a bamboo grove where you can leave 
your babies to die, there is none where you can discard 
your parents.* l i 
At the end of the 19th century, however, the reformers listened 
to the reprobations of foreigners and began outlawing the practice of 
infanticide l 

The daughters might even be called upon, for the sake of saving 
there families, to sacrifice their honour and enter brothels. Once they 
were sold to brothel-owners, they were placed under long-term em- 
ployment contracts. Usually, it was very difficult to ever get enough 
money ahead to redeem their freedom. As Jack Seward points out : 

Japanese society recognized that these girls were innocent 
pawns in a struggle for survival. Their quite acceptance 
of this fate, in fact, bespoke their willingness to abandon 
their personal dreams of having their own homes and fa- 
milies in order that their families might live. They were 
regarded with pity and respect. 


They were stitll considered virtuous, because “filial piety” was higher 
virtue than “personal chastity”.? 
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In regard to marriage, a Japanese young girl had no freedom 
to choose her mate. She had to accept whatever suitor her parents 
had chosen for her. Early marriage was encouraged so that she might 
the more easily adjust to her new “family customs” (kafuu) and be 
more susceptible to the instructions of her mother-in-law generally 
considered a tiger. “Submission to the mother-in-law’s commands and 
obedient absorption of her instructions were essential duties of the 
young bride"? If she failed in learning the ways of the family, 
she was returned to her original home. Infact, returning a bride 
was very common, especially in certain areas of northern Japan. It 
is interesting to note that this practice made a high divorce rate in 
the Meiji period (1868-1912).? 

In the trousseau of a traditional Japanese bride, if she came 
from good home, there would probably have been a copy of the 
marriage manual of Kaibara Ekken, a Confucian scholar of the fif- 
teenth century. This little book, titled Onna Daigaku ( The Great 
Learning for Women), was written for the guidance of the new wife, 
so that she might understand clearly what was expected of her. The 
book was popular especially with the. parents of the upper 
classes, since it summed up clearly what they were expected to teach 
their daughters. "TIN 


Besides the rule of seperaticn T" the sexes discussed above, 
one can find the following moral instruction for women, which is 
worth quoting despite its length : 
It is a girl’s destiny, on reaching womanhood, to go toa 
new home, and to live in submission... Should her parents 
allow her to grow up self-willed, she will infallibly 
show herself capricious in her husband’s house, and thus 
alienate his affection. The end of these domestic dissen- 
sions will be her dismissal from her husband’s house and 
the covering of herself with 1 ignominy. 


The only qualities that befit a woman are gentle obedience, 
chastity, mercy and quietness. 
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A woman must consider her husband's home her own .. 
However, low and. needy her husband's position may be, 
she must find no fault with him, but consider the poverty 
ofthe household which it has pleased heaven to give her 
as the ordering of fate. Once married, she must never 
leave her husband's house. 

Never should a woman fail, night and morning, to pay her 
réspects to her father-in-law and mother-in-law. 


A woman must: look to her husband as her lord, and 
must serve him with all worship and reverence. The great 
lifelong duty of à woman is obedience. In her dealings 
with her husband, she should be courteous, and conciliatory... 
When the husband issues his instructions, the wife must 
never disobey them ... She should look on her husband as 
if he were Heaven itself. - 


The five worst infirmities that afflict the female are indo- 
cility, discontent, slander, jealousy and silliness. It is from 
these that arises the inferiority of women to men. Woman's | 
nature is passive. As viewed from the standard of man’s 
nature, the foolishness of woman fails to understand the 
duties that lie before her very eyes, perceives not the 
actions that will bring down blame upon her own head. 
When she blames and accuses she does not see that she is 
her own enemy, estranging others and incurring their 
hatred ... Such is the stupidity of her character, that 
itis incumbent upon her, in every nae to distrust 
herself and to obey her husband. 


A woman should yield to her husband the first place, and 
be herself content with the second place. It is necessary for 
her to avoid pride, even if there be in her actions aught 
deserving praise .. to endure without angerand indignation 
the jeers of others, suffering such things with patience 
and humility.1° 

Thus, was accepted the celebrated Confucian Kaibara’s moral treatise 

for girls as an ideal, in the traditional Japanese society. 
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_ According to the Japanese tradition of male dominance, it was 
clear that a woman's pleasure and freedom did not come from 
asserting her independence. .Rathzr they came from learning to want 
to do what she was required. 


In fact, the married woman could never fully pay the debt of 
gratitude she owed her husband, and she was obliged to show it every 
day of her life. Whether she loved him or not was quite beside the 
point. She had to serve him like a slave. She was the first to arise 
in the morning and the last to go to bed In the evening, her husband 
bathed first, the children next, and she last. If some of the more tasty 
dinner dishes were in short supply, they were distributed in that same 
order and she might even have none. Any generous Westerners must 

have felt a pang of conscience, noticing the way in which Japanese 
| women were treated. Here is a noted comment: 
A Japanese, like a Grecian wife, was to her husband a 
faithful slave, ‘something better than his dog, a litte dearer 
than his horse’; she was both a drudge and a plaything, to 
be cast aside as capriciously as a child throws away a toy." 


The Japanese men, especially wealthy men, would take their 
concubines to live in the same house with their wives. The wife 
could only bow and keep her thoughts to herself. A sign of jealousy 
was a show of bad menners and disrespect. As a matter of fact, 
on the wedding day, was placed on the bride’s head a wide, white 
headband, called a “stuno-Kaxusái”” (horn-hider). This was to serve 
to hide the proverbial female horns of jealousy, the cardinal sin for a 
wife. This was a reminder, even on her wedding day, that she was 
not to expect her husband to te. faithful to her, nor was she to be 
jealous no matter what he did.12 

A Japanese woman might be- divorced by her husband and sent 
back to her parents under sligh: and flimsy pretexts. Her husband 
could divorce her simply by ziving her the infamous “mikudari-han' 
(literally, three and a helf lines) : a letter of notification of intent to 
divorce, only three and a half lines in length: In more recent times, 
all that was necessary was a trip to the ward or town office by the 
head of the family to obliterate the girl's name from the family 

11. Clement, op. cit., p. 176. 
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register. “It was, therefore, possible for the girls in laws, at the 
slightest whim, to terminate her marriage".!3 


In traditional Japan, divorces were commonly initjated not by 
the husband but by the mother-in-law. If trouble erupted between 
the man’s wife and her mother-in-law, the wife was sacrificed. To the 
son repudiation by his parents was far more serious than divorce from 
his wife. “The answer to the traditional questions, ‘Whom should a 
husband save if his wife and mother were drowning? was “His mother” 
because he could always get another wife”.14 


As in China and Korea, the following “seven reasons for 
divorce” were considered acceptable: disobedience to father-in-law or 
- mother-in-law ; barrenness: lewdness; jealousy ; leprosy or any like 
foul disease; garrulousness and prattling; stealing.15 While for the 
Japanese men it was so easy to rid themselves of their wives by 
divorce, it was virtually impossible for Japanese women to obtain 
separation. Moreover, if her husband divorced her, the chance of her 
making another marriage was slim indeed. Such a women was called 
‘demodori’ (girl who has gone and come back). She was rated only 
one notch above cripples and untouchables in order of desirability.1* 


Regarding adultery in old Japan, there was also very unfair 
treatment for the woman as compared to her husband. For example, 
if her husband proved unfaitbful to her, she could take no legal 
action against him. If, however, she was caught committing adultery, 
both she and her lover could receive a death penalty and be lynched 


by her husband.!7 Discussing this double standard, Stephen and 
Ethel Longstreet related: 


He would often tell his wife of his pleasures outside the 
house and of the women with whom he copulated, away 
from her. A hedonist, greedy for his own gratifications, 
he was notto be berated for his vices. No wife would 
dare ! Such was the old code that she expected no fidelity, 
made no protest, for it was all too complex, contorted 
with tradition.18 
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The relative position of man and woman may be also illustrated 
by the length of period of mourning. In case of the death of the 
husband, the law prescribed mourning garments to be worn for 
thirteen months and abstinence from impurity for fifty days. In the 
case of death of the wife, however, mourning garments worn for only 
three months and abstinence for only twenty days were sufficient.’ 
It was heartrending that even in death women in pre-war Japan 
held such an inferior legal status. As a matter of fact, in marriage, 
divorce, and property rights, women hardly existed as legal entities 
Separate from their husbands. 


Even in today’s Japanese proverbs, one is able to find a reflec- 
tion of the discredit done by women in the past. Several examples 
may suffice: “Onna wa mamono” (Women are demons); ‘‘Onna no 
saru-jie” (Women's monksy-like wit) ; “Onna sannin yoreba yaka- 
mashii (Three women together make a terrible clatter); “Onna wa 
sangai ni ie nashi” ( A woman has no home in any of the three 
worlds).#° And the most contemptuous of all: *Shichinin no ko wo 


nasu tomo onna ni kokoro wo yurusu na |" (Never trust a woman, 
even though she has borne you seven children 1).21 


Paradox in Traditions 


Thus far a traditicr of female subservience in Japan has 
been discussed. It should, however, be kept in mind that in the 
distant past women were highly esteemed and even played an 
important part in political life. 

19. Clement, op. cit., p. 98. ; 

20. In this respect Kurt Steiner explained: ''Japanese women were... 
*houseless in three worlds’: While young and unmarried they belonged to 
their father's house, being subject to his will ; they entered their husband's 
house upon marriage, pledged to obedience to him and the head of his 
house ; when the husbaad died, the oldest son usually became head of the 
house, and the widow was subject to his will? See his “The Revision of 
the Civil Code of Japan: Provisions Affecting the Family," The Far 
Eastern Quarterly, Vol. IX, No. 2, February 1950, p. 181. 

21, Seward, op. çit., p. 84, 
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In the beginning, Japan was a matriarchy. The legendary founder 
of the country was not a god but a goddess—the Sun Goddess 
“Amateras-Omikami” (The Great Goddess Who Lights Up Heaven). 
“This appears to accurately symbolize the. historic dependence of 
Japanese men upon women. Until the ninth century, well into the 
Heian (Fujiwara) Period ( 794-1185 ), it was customary to see a 
matriarchcal family, in which, when they married, the husband moved 
in with his wife's family.?? 

On the imperial throne of Japan, eight empresses had been 
seated. One of them was the Empress Jingo, who is distinguished 
for her martial valor and military exploits. As Seward wrote: 

About 200 A.D., the Empress Jingo, whose martial ways 
may have inspired our English word jingoism, led Japan to 
its first successful foreign conquest (of part of Korea), a 
feat that no Japanese man was to match for seventeen 
hundred years.?3 

During the 13th century, a few women also became legendary 
fighters and were immortalized in the popular Kamakura war tales. 
For example, i 

The black-haired, fair-skinned Tomoe, ..was said to be 
‘a match fora thousand warriors and fit to meet either 
God or devil, More than once, it was recorded, she had 
“taken the field, armed at all points, and won matchless 
renown in encounters with the bravest captains’. In one 
fight, *when all the others had been slain or had fled, 
among the last seven there rode Tomoe.*4 

The military role of women was remarkable. It is significant, 
however, to note that at the dawn of Japanese civilization women also 
played a key role in the development of artistic and intellectual life. 
From the 5th to the 12th centuries, life at the imperial court 
gravitated around the women and their intrigues. Japanese literature 
was born from the pen of Japanese noblewomen. The first great _ 
work of Japanese literature, “Genji Monogatari” (the Tale of Genji), 
was written in early eleventh century by the brilliant women novelist 
22. Frank Gibney, “Those Exotic (Erotic) Japanese Women,” Cosmopolitan, 

May 1975, p. 181. 

23. Seward, op. cit., pp. 81-82. 
24. Peter Swerdloff, et al., Human Behavior: Men and Women (New York; 

Time-Life Books, 1975), p. 17. 
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Murasaki Shikibu. Lady Murasaki was not the only prominent 
woman writer of her era. As Ivan Morris pointed out, “During ~ 
the period of almost 100 years :hat spans the world of the Tale of 
Genji, almost every noteworthy author who wrote in Japan was 
a woman".?* Actually, the sophis-icated society, which Lady Murasaki 
wrote about, “was a world in which women not only moved as 
relative equals to men but even retained a certain superiority 9 
We may well wonder what the women in those days, particularly 
court ladies, thought of the condition of the irremediable inferiority 
of women in subsequent periods of Japanese history. 

Then when was the beginning of the downward road for 
Japanese women? According to Gibney, *as the unity of imperial 
Kyoto was cracked, then shattered, and Japan plunged into a 
series of civil wars, so was the memory of the matriarchy».?7 

At the beginning of the Muromachi Era (1333-1568), Japan 
entered a period of gradually wo-sening lawlessness and confusion. 
This was the time when the count-y decended into the second stage 
of feudalism and the government was unable to protect property; 
landowners willed their estates to the single son strong enough to 
hold onto it, disinheriting daughters. As Gibney continues to argue: 

By the fifteenth century. the country was totally ruled by 
the principle of ‘might makes right’. Woman retreated 
to a subordinated position within the home, but she built 
up the home, ultimately, as her castle, dnd men recogni- 
zed it was her domain. The familiar pattern of the young 
wife coming to live with her husband's family, being 
tyrannized by her mother-in-law, has been justifiably a 
favorite of Japanese novelists.?8 
The discredit of women was more stringent under the iron rule 
of the Tokugawa, a line of dictators who reigned for three centuries 
from 1600 to 1868. During this period “the government was run 
partly on Confucian principles w:th many of its laws ethical in 


25. Quoted in Robert J. Lifton, “Woman as Knower: Some Psychohistorical 
Perspectives, in The Woman in America, Robert J. Lifton, ed. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1965), p. 29. 

26. Gibney, op. cit., p. 181. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Ibid, 
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nature.2”’ Confucian ideas on individual relationships in the family 
or in society had greater vitality. One idea that appealed especially 
to the rulers was the emphasis on “the virtues of loyalty to one's 
superiors and filial piety."3? As Confucianism controlled every 
aspect of socio-economic, political and cultural life in Tokugawa 
times, the lives of Japanese women became shackled by a Confucian 
moral code that required every female to obey her father when she 
was young, her husband after her marriage and her son in widow- 
hood. A woman was accounted to be a creature born to obedience 
and to be basically inferior to.man.?! Then the Confucian moralists 
went so far as to proclaim women’s defects: ““intractability, bad 
temper, jealousy, slanderousness, and stupidity.”32 

It should be made clear, however, that the strong idea of male 
dominance had been more deeply implanted by Buddhism rather 
than Confucianism. During the Tokugawa regime “Buddhism con- 
tinued, as before, to be the dominant religion, overshadowing, and 
at times assimilating, the native Shinto.”33 ,Buddhism taught that 
woman was “the persoinfication of all evil.”%4 For the Buddhists, 
woman was regarded asa “creature with the look of an angel on 
its countenance, but with a diabolical spirit in its inmost heart”.35 
This led to the following of Buddhist precepts that “women were 
fundamentally more prone to sin than men and that their only 
path to expiation lay in total subservience to the male element."39 
No wonder, throughout the Tokugawa period Japanese women were 
instructed that they had to look on their husbands as if they were 
Lords, and that they had to obey them with fear and trembling. 
At any rate, Japanese women were enslaved within the feudalistic 
system of Tokugawa society. 

For the sake of fairness and completeness, however, it should 
be mentioned that there -were considerable differences in the 
29. John F. Embree, Suye Mura : A Japanese Village (Chicago : The Univer- 

sity of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 2. 
30. Ibid. 

31. Cf. Mace, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 

32. Quoted in Delassus, op. cit., p. 128. 
33. Embree, op. cit., p. 4. 

34, Quoted in Mace, op. cit., p. 68. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Seward, op. cit., p. 83. 
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. matter of the subjection of women between the various classes of 
Tokugawa society. 


There were the fized and rigid class lines in the Tokugawa period: 
the highest of which was the samurai (the warriors ); next came 
the peasantry ; lowest were the townsmen, artisans and merchants. 
The Tokugawa feudal society also included two pariah classes, the 
eta and the hinin. The former were a hereditary caste, performing 
several of the menial occupations that were taboo to orthodox 
Buddhists, such as, slaughter of animals, execution of criminals, 
tanning and working leather, and manufacture of footwear. The 
hinin were not a hereditary group but were individuals who had 
lost caste by becoming beggars or criminals. Eventually, by early 
Meiji Period (1868-1912), both classes were abolished as legal enti- 
ties in the antifeudal decrees. Samurai, peasants, townsmen and 
eta all alike became commoners.*? 


The interesting observation, however, is that in these lower 
classes the subordination of wcmen was not carried out to-the 
same extent as in the middle anc upper classes. Poverty seems to 
make for equality within the sexes all the world over. As Professor 
Chamberlain, who taught in Japan inthe latter part of the 19th 
century, noted: 

The peasant women, the wives of artisans and small tra- 
ders, have more liberty and a relatively higher position 
than the great ladies of the land. In these lower classes 
the wife shares not only her husband's toil, but his 
counsels; and if she happens to have the better head of 
the two, it is she who will keep the purse and govern 
the family.38 


An exception to this were the wealthy merchants who although 
looked upon as the lowest class, emulated the highest samurai, even 
in the matter of subordination of women. 


37. Herschel Webb, An Introduction to Japan (New York : Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1968), pp. 95-96. For further detai.ed discussion of the social 
classes of Tokugawa society, see Ruth Benedict, The Chrysanthemum and 
the Sword, (New York : Word Publishing, 1946), pp. 61-66. 

' 38. Basil H. Chamberlain, Japanese Things (Rutland, Vermont : Charles E. 
Tuttle Co., 1974), p. 508, 
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These considerable differences between the various classes of 
Tokugawa society, however, should not be interpreted as a different 
kind of view on women. It was a matter of degree regarding the 
subjection of women. The dismal view of women had been deeply 
embedded in the whole Tokugawa society. Furthermore, this idea 
of degradation of women had remained even after Meiji Reformation 
of 1868, which was supposed to bring about vigorous modernization. 
It has not been eradicated even today in Japanese society. 


Women in the Meiji Era (1868-1912) and After 


In 1867 the Tokugawa Government fell and political power 
was returned to the Imperial Throne. Feudalism -was abolished 
and the monarchy restored. The era of the “Meiji” (Enlightened 
Government) which had arisen was one of modernization of most 
phases of the national life. In 1889 the emperor gave his people 
a constitution. The government accomplished industrialization and 
achieved military preparedness with great speed and efficiency. The 
most modern techniques in transportation and agriculture were 
established. In addition, education in modernized schools was 
made compulsory. ‘“Ninety-eight per cent ofthe children were in 
school by the end of the Meiji period. a percentage considerably 
higher than that in the United States."3? In the social sphere, the 
government abolished the samurai and eta (untouchable) classes. 


With all these radical changes several significant features of 
life remained unchanged, or merely appeared ina new form. One 
of the most evident examples was the position of women despite the 
fact that schools for women were established in the seventies and 
eighties. Women gained legal rights, for example, to head house- 
holds, inherit property, and initiate divorce actions. 


` As for the educational advantages for Japanese girls during the 
Meiji period (1868-1912), these had very largely increased. The num- 
ber of girls and young women availing themselves of these advanta- 
ges had grown encouragingly. For example, in 1885 there were 600 
students in nine Girls’ High Schools, and in 1912 those numbers 
remarkably increased to 74,816 students in 297 Girls’ High Schools.4o 


39. Buck, op. cit., p. 54. 
40." Miyaki and Oi, op. cit., p. 242. 
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These Schools, however, had been set up mainly to educate young 
girls to become a good housewife, to serve husbands, and to be a 
good mother for-children.41 They emphasized most the cultivation 
of such arts as flower arrangement, the playing of musical instru- 
ments, and the performance of the tea ceremony. Quite naturally the 
education for the girls was designed to exclude women from male 
activities, 


Just as kaibaras “Onna Daigaku” (The Greater Learning for 
Women) was the standard text foz female education under the Toku- 
gawa regime, so the Meiji era (1858-1912) most appropriately had the 
“Shin (New) Onna" Daigaku, by Mr. Fukuzawa, the famous educa- 
tor. While showing the untenableness of the teaching of Kaibaras 
male chauvinistic *Onna Daigaku, Mr. Fukuzawa did not rush to 
the opposite. extreme. He argued that women should not attempt 
to imitate men since they had their own spheres of activity and had 
to keep to them. On the subject of the education of girls, he stre- 
ssed the necessity of giving them a thorough drilling in household 
duties. In connection with this, the “Sekai-no-Nihon” (The Worlds 
Japan) reviewed ; 

They should have a knowledge of cooking; they should 
be taught how to make.the most of money, how to man- 
age servants, etc. Next to these things he attaches great 
importance to their being instructed in the laws of health. 
Among other subjects botany is to be recommended as 
specially suited to the female mind. He further argues 
that women should be taught Economy and Law. He 
thinks that a knowledge of these subjects will tend to 
develop their general intelligence, and save them from be- 
coming the creatures of emotion.4 


As for higher education for women, it also tended. to concen- 
trate on the acquisition of such accomplishments mentioned above. 
It is, however, true that there was constant pressure for the entry 
of women into the professions which had been opened to them in 
the West. As R. P. Dore said : — 


41. Ibid. 
42: Dore, op. cit., p. 116. 
43, Quoted in Clement, op. cit., p. 117, 
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It achieved some considerable success; more intellectual 
and vocational higher educational institutions for women 
were founded, and medicine, ri and nursing 
were fairly early opened to them. 

For example, in 1900 there was established an English Normal 
School which was intended primarily to train young women to be 
efficient teachers, - particularly in English. The founder was Miss 
Umeko Tusda, a type of the best kind of new woman in that period. 
She, at the age of eight, was the youngest of the first group of Japa- 
nese girls sent to the United States in 1871 to be educated. Ever 
since her return to Japan, she tried to elevate the condition of 
Japanese women. Another important institution was the Univer- 
sity for Women. It was opened in Tokyo, in 1901, the first of its 
. kinds, starting the first year of the new century. The purpose, how- 
ever, of this institution could be summed up from the words of its 
founder: “ . . . intended to educate women to become a good house- 
wife as well as a good mother, and to cultivate the spirit of samurai 
home."** Tt is also worth mentioning that Tokyo Woman's Medical 
School, which had opened in 1900, developed into a full-fledged 
college for medicine and dentistry in 1912.47 In the main, however, 
the professional education for women was limited to home 
economics, music, arts, education, medicine and literature. 

In view of these facts, itis clear that despite the popularization 
of education among women, it still deprived a progressive element 
in women's education. It was still devised to make woman occupy 
à subordinate position. Furthermore, women were taught that they 
should not assert their independence or claim equality with men. In 
short, it was not the purpose of education of the Meiji period to 
liberate women and recognize them as  respectabie individual 
persons. To our surprise this concept of education had prevailed 
until the Second World War was over. 


According to the new Civil Code, women gained legal rights to 
head households, inherit property and initiate divorce actions. The 


44. Dore, op. cit., p. 117. - 
45, Clement, op. cit., p. 186. 
46. Miyaki and Oi, op. cit, p. 243. 
47. Ibid., pp. 243-244. 
48. Ibid., p. 241, 
15— 
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legal provisions, however, could not change the unwritten law in 
society which had in the past been the real basis of the family system. 
In fact, inheritance of property and succession to headship by women 
had been avoided, though they were not impossible. Regarding di- 
vorce no provision was made in the law for an obligation to support 
the divorced spouse. Thus, the women who sought a divorce did it 
only by paying the price of her finacial security, regardless of who 
the guilty party was. This must Lave been a disadvantage especially 
for women in a country where the number of married women pur- 
suing an independend career was still very small. 

The inferior position of the married women in Japanese life and 
law was probably nowhere more clearly apparent than in the unique 
situation known as *'shoshi" (‘recognized illegitimate’ children). A 
man who hada child by a woman other than his wife, and acknow- 
ledged his paternity, automatically created the condition where his 
legal wife must have accepted that child (*shoshi") as her own. She 
had no choice but to accept responsibility as stipulated in Art. 728,4 
That seems clearly enough to mean that a wife must accept a con- 
cubine's child as if it were her own, in case the father recognized it. 
As Kurt Steiner remarks : 

Thus adultery on the side of husband, committed with an 

unmarried woman, was noz only free of any sanctions of 

civil or criminal law—a status which encouraged the -not 

uncommon practice of keeping a mistress—but the offspring 

could legally be forced upon the wife as if it were her own.°° 
Such was the general feature of the legal status of women accord- 
ing to the new Civil Code. The :nferior position of women rema- 
ined unchanged. 

With reference to employment, the status of women appeared 
to be improving with industrialization. For instance, the work of 
weaving formerly carreid on by women in the home was then lar- 
gely transferred to factories with modern machinery, creating an 
increasing demand for female hands. This was also frue in cotton 
mills, match factories, tobacco shops and many other such places 
of work. Japanese women were also employed in some of the print- 
49, Clement, op. cit., p. 181. 

50. Steiner, op. cit., p. 183, 
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ing offices, telephone exchanges, post offices and railway ticket offices, 
In hospitals and schools, too, the Japanese young woman was find- 
ing her sphere. 


Such development, however, affected but a small percentage of 
the nation, thus still making the majority of women dependent on 
male support. Even though some of them found employment, their 
working conditions were terrifying. To the textile industry, for 
example, these young unmarried girls under 20 years old came to the 
cities from their homes far away and were put by employers into 
unhealthy small dormitories. They were forced to work 12 hours a 
day, either day or night, with only 30 or 40 minutes break 
period. Their private lives were constantly watched by super- 
visors, and, for example, their correspondence was closely inspected. 
The purpose of such harrassment was to prevent them from escap- 
ing! According to a 1914 survey, the women earned 65% of the 
men's wage in the textile industry.5? These girls had to pay for their 
room and board and for working clothes, and yet had to save from 
the meager Jeftovers for their traveling expenses to visit their homes. 
Nothing was left for savings. 


Although some Japanese women showed skill and taste in both 
artistic: and literary employment, Japanese male chauvinist cul- 


ture hardly respected them. According to Frank Gibney, for 
example : 


When the newspaper Hochi Shibun daringly hireda few 
women writers in theearly 1900's the editors kept quiet 
about it. 'Ifit were known that women were the authors 
of the paragraphs read by the general readers—it was 
explained—silly pre-judices’ would destroy the effect of 
the writing.53 

Even under these circumstances, a women’s liberation move 
ment began to appear. It was, however, literally a struggle with its 
own heroines and” standard-bearers. For instace, in September 1911 
was born a literary association, "'Seitosha" known as Blue Stocking. 


51. Miyaki and Oi, op. cit., p. 215. 

52. Yasuko Ito, Sengo Nihon Joseisi (The History of Post-War Japanese 
Women), (Tokyo : Otzukishoten, 1974). p. 14. 

53. Gibney, of. cit., p. 181. 
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Under the courageous leadership oz Hirajuka Raicho, the association 
was launched to liberate women through wemen’s literature. In the 
first publication of Seito, the organ of the association, Hirajuka 
Raicho declared the following foreword : 
Originally a woman was indeed like the sun and a free person 
in her own right. Now, a woman is like the moon. She lives 
depending on others and snines with the help of other light. 
She is the moon, and pale like a sick person.5* 


Such a moving remark immediately drew sympathetic reactions from 
the women discontented with contemporary conditions. At the 
outset the magazine publised onlv one thousand copies, but within 
a year had to meet a demand of túree thousand copies. Most of the 
subscribers were among middle-cless women. 

The January issue of the 1213, Hirajuka Raicho touched on 
the women's problem more seriously. 

The women in Japan wished to destroy the old moral code 

as well as the laws thet were made by men for their own 

convenience,*% 

The February issue carried an essay on “The Solution of the 
Women's Problem” by Hukuda Eiko, and in the March issue there 
appeared Hirajuka Raicho* essay, “To the Women of the Worid". 
The sale of these two issues were prohibited by the authorities. The 
government felt that such agitations of women's liberation would 
bring about dangerous thought which would crumble the precious 
foundation ofthe traditional family system. Under such a policy 
of suppression, one teacher, having read the magazine, was expelled 
from her school. Her only crime was that of being a subscriber to 
the publication, Sheito,5* 

When Hirajuka married, ancther women's liberation activist, Ito, 
succeeded her as the leader of the society. Ito, however, was unable 
to continue the publication of the magazine because of government, 
pressure. Consequently, the mazazine ceased publication with the 
1916 February issue. 

54. Quoted in Miyaki and Oi, op. cit , p. 229. 
55. Ito, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Ito appeared to be even a stronger personality, and when she 
married a man from the anarchist political movement she found 
herself black-listed. Then, at the time of the 1923 Kanto earthquake, 
which caused a conflagration, the government began to arrest so- 
called social activists as part of a national security measure. One 
day as the couple left their house with a young relative, who had 
been staying with them, all three were massacred by military police.* 
This story illustrates the social fabric in which even an ordinary 
liberation movement could be destroyed. 

This discussion would, however, be incomplete without at least 
a few words about the protests raised by the reformers among the 
lawyers and publicists. They assailed the Civil Code of 1898 which 
continued to embody many of the ideals of the old family system. 
They, then, urged “the liberalization of the family laws," and 
demanded “greater freedom of the individual from family control 
and an enhancement of the position of women vis-a-vis that of 
men.”35% As might be expected, however, the reformes’ efforts came 
to naught because of the strong reaction of the traditionalists. 

A victory for the modernizers, however, appeared to have 
been won after the 1918 Rice Riot. At the outset, the riot was 
started by housewives in fishing villages and 1n the Eta (untouchable) 
communities? who had suffered most from the grim realities of life. 
Later the riot spread with the support of many housewives in 
various cities and localities, and finally the riot was put down by 
the government army. In 1919, an Emergency Legal Commission 
of Enquiry was established to study the social unrest caused by the 
riot and to make some recommendations. According to the 
commission's recommendations, published in 1925 and 1927: 

The power of the househead were to be lessened, parental 
control over marriage reduced, and the independence 
of women to be somewhat enhanced.* 

58. Miyaki and Oi, op. cit., p. 232. 

59. Dore, op. cit., p. 118. 
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Nevertheless, these recommendations were never put into effect, 
and the likelihood of their impl2mentation decreased as the army 
gradually gained power in the thirties. The voices of the reformers 
were silenced and, therefore, women did not fare any better in the . 
thirties under the militarists, who emphasized the traditional. moral 
customs. Accordingly, change regarding the women’s subordinate 
status came only at the end of World War II. 


The New Woman in the Post-War Japan 


During the post-war period, the change in Japanese women 
has been especially conspicuous. So much so that Japanese men 
jokingly comment that stockings and women are stronger since the 
war. 

First and foremost are the lezal changes in the status of women. 
The new Constitution of Japan (1946) provided for equality under 
the law and the respectability of individuals, and other laws abolished 
discrimination between the sexes in conformity with the provisions of 
the Constitution. l 

All women of 20 years of ge or over were given the right to 
vote and to be elected to public office. In 1946, therefore, the 
Japanese women could exercise their saffrage for the first time. In 
that year approximately 67% o? the women electorate cast their 
ballots, and 39 out of the 89 women candidates were elected to the 
National Diet. According to an official statement: 

i Since then, through the elections of members of the 
House of Representatives, of the House of Councillors, 
and of the local assemblizs, the voting rate of women has 
been always over 60%. *? 


As time went by, however, the number of women candidates 
and the election rate of women in the elections of both Houses as 
well as in local elections becams very small. For example, the 
number of women in the House of Representatives declined from 39 
in 1946 to 7 in 1973, even as the Eouse itself grew from 466 members 
to 491.5 As of 1977, women representation has remained low with 
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only six women in the House of Representatives and somewhat more 
in the House of Councillors. 

As for education after the war, coeducation was introduced 
and more girls began getting a higher education. Eighty-five out 
of every hundred public educational institutions are now coed,*4 
Just as many girls as boys (85% in both cases) move from junior 
high school, the last stage of compulsory education, to senior high 
school. Today the percentage of women and men going to college 
is equal. It should be noted, however, that girls go mostly to the 
two-year junior. colleges, where they study home economics, litera- 
ture, and teacher training ; while men fill up the four-year univer- 
sities. In 1971, only 18.5 per cent of the four-year university 
students were female, while in the junior colleges 83.2 per cent of 
students were women.*55 Most of junior colleges, in fact, are regarded 
as finishing schools, where girls go before they marry. Yet, it can 
be said that : 

Thanks partly to increased educational opportunities and 

` partly to the labor shortage in Japan, women have” become 
doctors, bureaucrats, professors, and  businesswomen in 
numbers ; their mothers, not to mention their grand- 
mothers, would have thought fantastic. 

In regard to employment, the entry of women into various 
kinds of occupations was started during World War Two, to replace 
the working men summoned to the colours. After the war, however, 
more and more women began to take additional jobs. The total 
number of working women was about 3,000,000 in 1948, and it 
grew to over 10,960,000 in 1970, which accounted for 33.2% of 
the total employment.?/ Furthermore, the female population of 
the labour force reached 19,960,000 in 1974, which was 38% of the 
country's labour force.98 

During the 10 years from 1960 to 1970, the most remarkable 
increase in the number of working women took place in the manu- 
64. Delassus, op. cit., p. 127. 

65. Miyaki and Oi, op. cit., p. 261. 

66. Gibney, op. cit., p. 181. 

67. Miyaki and Oi, op. cit., p. 268. 

68, Fujinrodo no Chizujo (The Actual Condition of Working Women), edited 
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facturing industries, the personal service industries, and in wholesale 
and retail trades. These were followed by banking, insurance and 
real estate. According to a 1974 statistic, more than 80% of working 
women were concentrated in manufacturing, personal service and 
the wholesale and retail trades.*% 


While until 1950, the majority (about 60%) of the Japanese 
Workingwomen continued to be engaged, as in pre-war times, in 
agriculture and in forestry, it is interesting to note that: with the 
growth of Japan's econamy since 1955 the number of working 
women in agriculture and forestry fell greatly. In 1974 only 17% of 
working women remained in these industries.?? This was due to the 
increased industrialization of Japan. 


Today, Japanese women hold professional and technical jobs. 
Among them are hundreds of thousands of teachers, doctors and 
pharmacists. Women are active in such fields as mass communica- 
tions, advertising, foreign trade, and even scientific technology. 
New opportunities for women are also opening up in fields that 
have always been male preserves. For instance, Midori Sato operates 
a detective agency that employs 30 people, including her own hus- 
band. Sheis so Well thougat of that the Imperial Palace asked 
her to investigate the background of a young woman whom Crown 
Prince Akihito wanted to marry. Mrs. Sato approved.” 


In 1974 Aiko Noda became the first woman to sit on Japan's 
High Court, the equivalen: tc the United States’ Court of Appeals. 
She observed : 
Perhaps twenty years ago I was a pioneer. But these 
days things are different and there are fewer obstacles for 
women.*2 


Now, while many jobs still remain closed to Japanese women, 
the barriers to their advance are breaking down, as in Aiko Noda's 
case, But it is noteworthy that women constitute only 8% of doctors 
half of 1% of the lawyers, and 1% of civil servants in managerial 
jobs. They comprise half the elemenary school teachers, but only 
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1% of all elementary school principals. Moreover, despite the law 
of equal pay for equal work, the pay of Japanese women averages 
only one-half that of men, and men get all the choice positions.” 
And, with the increase of working women who continue their work 
after marriage, the shortage of such facilities as day-care centres 
raises complicated issues. 

In discussing today's Japanese women in employment, we cannot 
help but think of the traditional Japanese society, in which a girl 
from a good family would rarely have been permitted to work before 
marriage. Nowadays, however, work outside the home is the norm 
even for well-to-do girls. As Paul F. Langer points out : 


They are eager to escape the restrictions of the home, have fun 
and gain sophistication—and perhaps, a husband—through 
employment in one of Japan's modern, large-scale enterprises. 

Such girls are swelling the ranks of whatthe Japanese call 

‘BG’ (an abbreviation of the Japanese-coined words “business 

girl’, meaning a girl working in a business enterprise). Smartly 

dressed and made up, they set the style inthe larger cities 
today."4 
Today's Japanese society sheds its prejudice against the working 
women. 

The position of Japanese women in marriage and the family 
has also been liberalized since the war. Since 1974 the principle of 
equality of sexes is established in relation to freedom of marriage and 
divorce, property and inheritance rights, parental rights and. so forth. 


By law parents may not force their children into marriage aga- 
inst their wishes. Parental consent is no longer required for marriage 
over the age of twenty, and below thatage the consent of one parent 
will suffice. " Regarding divorce, it is no longer a unilateral act of 
the husband. According to the new Code, infidelity by the husband, 
not only by the wife, can be a ground for judicial divorce. Women 
can now, therefore, obtain a divorce as easily as men. And alimony 
as well as settlements are now as commonplace as they are in the 
United States, although the amounts are smaller. As for the inheri- 
73. Horbis, op. cit., p. 35. 

74. PaulF. Langer. Japan : Yesterday and Today, (New York : Holt, Rine- 
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tance of property, iz is now based on equal division between children 
of both sexes with a reserved portion for a surviving spouse. The new 
provision removes from the husband the former powers to restrict his 
Wife's. exercise of property rights. The new Code also does away 
with the category of “shoshi”-illegitimate children of the husband 
which the old Code required the wife to recognize as her own. Hus- 
bands and wives now cooperate together and determine their place 
of residence by mutual consent. Where once the father was the sole 
authority under the law, parents now share authority in the upbring- 
ing and education of their chilcren. The new Code eliminates the 
position of househead and the powers over family members which it 
entails,?8 

These new laws proclaimed the equality of the sexes in matters 
pertaining to marriage and the femily. Yet, it is hardly believed that 
the emancipation of Japanese women can be realized by a mere 
change in the laws. Thus, Kurt Steiner rightly cautioned that : 


. . a system that is as strongly entrenched in the past and 
has as fer-reaching ramifications as the Japanese family 


system cannot be altered by the strike of the pen of any 
Jaw-maker.”® 


Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that the enactment of the new 


laws has had considerable effect in elevating the status of Japanese 
women. 


Aside from the legal changes discussed thus far, there is no 
discrimination between the sexes regarding freedom of assembly, 
association and speech. J apanese-- women have begun to organize 
themselves into political, religious atid economic groupings such as, 
for example Housewive's Federation, the League of women Voters, 
YWCA, WCTU (the Women's Christian Temperance Union), the 
Council Regional Women's Clubs, the Council Widow's Organization, 
etc. Today, two-thirds of the female population belong to some kind 
of active women’s association,” and their collective -voices are heeded 
to an extent un- dreamed of in pre-war days. 


75. Dore, op. cit., p. 119. Fora summary of these legal changes, see Steiner, 
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In addition to the legal protection and safeguards, technolo- 
gical changes have.also freed the Japanese housewife from much 
of the drudgery which used to keep her busy in the home all day 
long. House appliances have given her more free time. For example, 
electrical appliances such as refrigerators and washing machines 
have reduced the time spent on shopping and laundering. The 
post-war invention of the electric rice cooker has also been a 
tremendous boon to the Japanese housewife. ‘Television is also 
thought to have helped perfect the liberation of Japanese women. 


The increase in social mobility associated with urbanization 
has weakened the traditional extended family concept-‘the elaborate, 
many-generationed structure of siblings and in-laws and adopted 
sons, of ‘main families’ and ‘branch families’ ruled by paterfami- 
liases on the principles of unbroken family line and inheritance by- 
the oldest son.””?8 Consequently, many young couples are now 
setting up their own nuclear family—a family comprising of a married 
couple and their children. This is shown by the fact that the 
average number of persons in a household in 1965 was 4.05. It 
then shrunk to 3.7 in 1972.79 | 


As the nuclear family comes in, many Japanese women begin 
to lead a life apart from the harshness of their mother-in-law. As 
we have discussed already, in the old dispensation, a son's new wife 
was virtually her mother-in-law's maid. With a reduction in the 
size of the average family, it became easier for the average Japanese 
housewife to take care of her duties and still. have some free time 
left for outside activities. Furthermore, instead of being urged by 
the government to produce children every year, like animals in the 
field, Japanese women were pleasantly startled to hear that they 
should practice birth control In more recent years, the birth rate 
in Japan has been about 17 per 1,000, one of the lowest in the 
world.8% In connection with birth control in Japan, a foreign observer 
remarked : 


——PÁHÓ 
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Nowadays a great many Japanese women have themselves 
sterilized after their first or second child. The pill is gaining 
ground, and, consequently, abortions are becoming less 
frequent. 


The observer continues to say : 
This wholesale acceptarce of birth control, unique in n world 
history, has been so successful that the government, faced 
with a possible depletion of the national work force, is 
considering a change oz policy.?! 

Today, in Japan, relations between the sexes have unques- 
tionably become fer freer than they had been. Men sometimes 
do the dishes, and it is commonplace to see young couples stroll 
hand-in-hand through city streets, a thing unheard of in the past. 
Young people, boys and girls, gather for long hours in coffee shops. 
They also roar noisily about the town on motorcycles or scocters. 
In recent years one can also see millions of young Japanese women 
wearing, not the kimono (traditional women's dress in Japan), but 
jeans. They think jeans are very American, and yet, they have 
become an integral part of the Japanese life style.8? 


Increasingly, women are bringing their sexual affairs questions 
and problems out into the open. Some women's magazines print a 
continual stream o? articles and surveys about sex and the young 
girl. For example, in the May 1976 issue of Fujin-Korong, a popular 
Japanese women's magazine, included are articles such as : *What 
is Sexual Freedom ?"; *Women can Love Many Men at the Same 
Time" ; “The Season for Recommending Wife-Swapping”; “Happy 
Divorce I have Experienced", and so forth.83 


Now Japanese girls often summarize the qualifications of an 
eligible boyfriend in a cynical cliché: “Iye tsuki, car tsuki, baba 
nuki”, (with a house, with a car, without an old lady).94 

Today a wife usually has control ofthe household finances. 
Explaining how the Japanese woman is the target of the consumer- 
marketing man, Frank Gibney went so far as to say : 
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She controls most of the money. Today, in almost 90 
per cent of Japanese households, the husband brings home 
his monthly pay envelope and turns it over to the wife. 
She doles out his pocket money, decides about purchases, 
and does most of the buying.85 


These things are depressing or rather shocking in the eyes of 
the older generation who remembers vividly the withdrawn, silent 
subdued women of Japan. Perhaps the contemptuous feeling toward 
the new Japanese woman may best be illustrated by the case of 
Shoichi Yokoi, the Japanese Imperial Army corporal who lived in a 
cave on Guam for 28 years and only emerged from that hiding 
place in January, 1972 about whom Time magazine reported : 


Youth is not the only group that Yokoi finds dismally 
altered. Women, he rages, have become ‘monsters’. Virtue 
has ‘all but gone from them’, and so has gentleness-‘they 
screech like apes’. In Tokyo, right after his return from 
Guam, he saw a woman who proved typical of many 
Japanese females. ‘She was in what is known as a mini. 
Her hair was dyed red, her fingernails were painted, 
and her eyes were so shadowed in purple that she 
looked like a ghost. She waseverything I didn’t dream 
about in the jungle’. 


The magazine goes on to say : 
What he did dream of was the kind of girl he knew before 
he was shipped off to war: ‘Then women were everything 
that made life blissful for men—virtuous, obedient to 
commands from menfolk, lovely to look at, gentle and 
retiring.* 
This is how the modern Japanese women have struck the older 
generation. 


The Tenacity of Old Custom 


After the war, nothing and no one in Japan has changed as 
much as the woman. Yet, the position of women in Japan still 


85. Gibney, op. bit., p. 181. 
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seems to be a subordinate one. In villages and rural towns, espe- 
. cially, life continues to follow the old ways. 


One may notice that the husband still is supreme in his house. 
Ihe wife must never call her husband by his first name. She should 
not omit the honourable title due to her husband. So she will address 
her husband as Sir. The father as the male head of the household 
is served first at meals. In the family bath, the husband, and then 
the sons have absolute priority at the pinewood bathtub or at the 
ceramic basin. The father receives with a nod the deep bows of 
his family. 


In terms of American standards, there are many other subor- 
dinations which make women come second to men. For example, 
when her husband receives guests in their home, the wife, most of 
the time, eats in the kitchen. In this respect, an American described 
his own experience : 


Within five days after first reaching Japan, I was guest 
for dinner in a Japanese house at which the wife did not 
feel entitled to eat with the men, talked animatedly with 
her husband but said ‘yes’ to his every remark, and trotted 
rather than walked back and forth to the kitchen.” 


The same American cautioned American women newly arriving 
in Japan that “if they board elevators first, asis the custom at 
home, they bump into men who zre boarding first, as is the custom 
in Japan.’*® So itis not unusual in Japan that a woman steps 
back to allow her husband to go first and she will let him take 
the last empty seat on the subway. 


For Japanese working women there are legal protection and 
safeguards, which allow maternity leave, ban underground labour, 
guarantee twice-daily nursing periods for mothers of babies, and pro- 
vide for menstruation leave. Yet one can still witness residual forms of 
discrimination, not only financial as we have already discussed, but 
more subtle patterns which include relegating women to serving 
tea and waiting on men in various ways. As Horbis explained : 
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The most scandalous evasion is the ‘thirty and out’ custom, 
whereby employers fire white-collar women at that age or 
earlier on such grounds as that girls are just “office flowers” 
whose job (as one feminist puts it) is “to meet guests, to 
be charming and young, and to pour the tea’.®* 


Consequently, it is not unusual that women rarely move on to senior 
jobs and are often denied promotions equal to those of men. 


In Japan a small group of lawyers and feminists were recently 
pressing for the dismissal of a law school dean for his statement 
that women lawyers should get out of the legal profession and stay 
home. Nevertheless, judging from reports filed with the investigating 
committee by four professor-judges, change does not seem to be 
imminent. In their reports male chauvinism prevails : 


‘I don't like girls to study because girls who like to study 
are not charming. That is my personal opinion’. 


* think itis better for women to become house-wives and 
mothers than to become business women, because to 
marry and have children is a very valuable task. I recom- 
mend that women not be lawyers. It is the traditional 
Japanese system”. ‘Ifa woman requires maternity leave, 
her male colleagues have to work harder,so men judges 
don't welcome women lawyers as judges. If women have 
the will to achieve difficult tasks, they should study harder 
and have more ability than men'.?? 


There is also another indication of the disadvantages that 
Japanese women have in connection with divorce. This is true despite 
the fact that legally getting a divorce in Japan is very simple. If the 
couple agrees on the divorce (and 90 per cent of them do) they just 
march down to their loca] ward office and submit a form that has 
been signed by two adult witnesses. The cost isnominal. Divorce 
in Japan, however, brings social stigma and loss of face. In the recent 
years the divorce rate in Japan was only one out of ten marriages as 
compared to one out of three in the United States. Of course, 
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divorced women can also make their way in Japanese society. But it 
is very difficult in Japan where male prerogatives are still all-pervasive. 
It “is thus liable to discourage all bat the most unhappily married or 
the strongest in character."?2 


Another example of the low status of Japanese women may 
be discussed in the light of arranged marriages. Today there is no 
doubt that the love marriages are gaining in popularity. The Imperial 
family itself set an example in this respect. Crown Prince Akihito 
reportedly met his future wife, Michiko, on the tennis court in a 
fashionable mountain resor: near Tokyo. Akihito succeeded in 
his love marriage in spite of considerable opposition from court 
conservatives.?3 


Most marriages in Japan (roughly two out of three marriages),^ 
however, are still arrenged by the families. Marrying the woman 
their parents have chosen, many Jepanese males are prone to keep: 
family and remantic love separate, as was the case of traditional 
Japanese society. Thus, it is not unusual to see men fulfil their 
romantic love through their relationships with other women. On the 
other hand, for many Japanese females, they are put in the position 
of simply dreaming romantic love and putting up with the double 
standard. By Western yardsticks Japanese women must be very 
unhappy. 


The vicissitudes of prostitution (one of the Japanese words for 
which is baishum, or *selling spring") can be regarded as another 
indicator of the status of women. 


Historically speaking, the brothels in which Japanese girls 
worked were mostly concentrated in the regulated areas throughout 
the country. These were ofien surrounded by walls or moats, like 
Tobita in Osaka and Yoshiwara in Tokyo. Yoshiwara became the 
most famous in Japan and iasted from the early 1600's until its end 
by government decree on the first day of April, 1958. 
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In its heyday, it was a city within a city, with fine shops 
and all the sources of supply and service it needed to 
function as a municipal entity. Called the Fuyajo (the 
castle that knows no night), it closed its gates at midnight, 
which was the hour of curfew, but the revelers trapped 
within merely continued their bacchanalia until the gates 
were opened again at six o'clock the following morning.?5 


The prostitutes confined to the environs of Yoshiwara were almost 
similar to the birds in the cage. They could leave Yoshiwara for only 
two reasons: “to visit dying parents or, in a group, to see the cherry 
blossoms in Uerio, which betokens the importance of cherry-blossom 
viewing in the Japanese scheme of things". 99 


As the status of women was rising after the Second World War, 
Japanese wives began to cry out against money spent on geisha 
parties, bar girls, and whores.” A vocal minority of Japanese 
housewives demanded that the government take steps to abolish 
legalized prostitution, including, of course, Yoshiwara. In 1949 laws 
were already introduced to abolish Yoshiwara and all places like it. 
For nine years the male members of the Diet fought this. Finally, 
in 1958, prostitution was forbidden and Yoshiwara, as well as other 
places like it, were abolished. 

Oddly enough, according to the Anti-Prostitution Law, it 
became a crime for a woman to sell her body, and yet it was not a 
crime for a man to buy it. In 1966, therefore, Japanese women tried 
to correct this oversight. They attempted the passage of a bill that 
would make it illegal for a man to buy the services of a prostitute 
or even to ask anyone to help find such a woman. "Nevertheless, the 
bill was defeated, mainly for the reason that Japan's male law-makers 
were in no mood to consider any extension of the Anti-Prostitution 
Law.98 

The abolition of Japan's red-light districts did not eliminate the 
prostitutes. Most of the former prostitutes went underground, 
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rendering their services in the guise of masseuses, girl guides, Turkish 
bath attendants, waitresses, cabaret hostesses, and models at nude- 
posing studios. Today those who work with pimps find themselves 


slaves to masters more heartless and demanding than any Yoshiwara 
brothel-keeper. 


The degradation of the Japanese women of the past may be 
also seen in terms of tourism. According tó an entertainment guide 
to Japanese night life, it presents edvice about modern Japanése girls 
available to the tourist who thinks of himself as a senusalist: 


Japanese woman is a nationaltreasure. At her best, she 
is a living art form...and much too good to be true. 
But she is true... Japan puts armies of young women to 
Work in factories and offices, but it also employs thousands 
more like lilies of the field, neither to toil nor spin, but 
mainly to gladden the heart and beautify the scene.” 


This sounds outrageous to taose who regard and treat women 
as true human beings. 


Japanese men with the long history of exploitation of women 
are shamelessly looking for their hedonism even outside their country, 
especially the neighboring countries. Of course, sightseeing must be - 
the prevalent motive when the Japanese tour Europe or the United 
States, and the groups include both husbands and wives. Nevertheless, 
many groups who go to nearby ccuntries in Asia are entirely made up 
of men. In this case the motive of their desire to travel is “a little 
wander plus a lot of lust", 199 


For example, according to a description of Japanese tourists 
made by a Japanese newspapermen in Bangkok, Thailand: 


. ..group-tour guides there, with flags held high, commonly 
march their platoons into bordellos and crisply call out 
the numbers of rooms to which each man has been 
assigned.1et 


To our disgust, it is a safe, orderly and accepted part of the 
tourist business. 


99. Quoted in Longstreet, op. cit., p. 221, 
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A JASL Stewardess who flies to Taiwan also makes a shocking 
report that “men on the planes unabashedly summon her to ask, 
‘How much does it cost in Taipei, ?>102 


In South Korea, Japanese men seek out kisaeng (Korean 
counterpart of the Japanese geisha) parties. Some indignant girls from 
a Christian Women's University went so far as to stage a demonstra- 
tion at the Kimpo Airport in Seoul against Japanese kisaeng tourism. 
Their placards made this apeal: 


Morals are corrupted and personalities degraded just to earn 
foreign currency... .Stop the prostitution tours that are 
turning our fatherland into a red-light district for Japanese 
men.193 


Thankfully their protest was soon taken up by women in Japan 
who staged a similar demonstration at Tokyo's Haneda Airport. The 
Japanese women carried placards “pleading with the . ‘sex animals’ 
to “feel ashamed’, and to cease and desist from ‘prostitution 
sightseeing’’.1°% Despite this joint Korean-Japanese women’s struggle, 
the same malpractices are still going on. 


Considering these facts, Japanese- men still seem to take for 
granted their privilege to have sex outside the home. Pearl Buck who 
is well versed in Japanese culture, ruefully observed: “The Japanese 
man has not yet learned to enjoy woman as a human being”.1°5 


Thus, it is obvious that the supremacy of the male still holds 
in all areas of Japanese life. 


‘Conclusion 


One should not hastily conclude, however, that the tradition of 
male dominance did always prevail in Japan. As we have discussed 
already, there had been clear-cut matriarchal overtones at times in 
the distant past. In other words, Japanese women once played 
important roles in various fields of their society based on a mat- 
riarchal system. 
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“But even that much of their privileged status ultimately went 
downhill, especially throughout the Feudalistic Age which lasted 
until Japan decided to open its doors to the outer world in the 
middle of the 19th century. 


Though Japan began to emerge as one of the modern nations 
since the middle of the last century, wemen were still placed in the 
lowest position of society. It was only after World War Two that 
Japanese women were liberated legally and spiritually from the old 
bondage of the family system. For the first time in the history of 
Japan, women were allowed to know and to enjoy their human 
rights. By the new Constitution and new civil laws they are now 
guaranteed the right to participate in various activities in their 
society on an equal basis with men. Although their numbers are 
still small, women now play important roles in many fields. 


But old attitudes die hard. The customs of the centuries and 
inherent traditions cannot be changed simply by Western example 
or even by constitutional decrees orlabour law revisions. 


The weight of tradition that casts women as mothers and wives 
has so far been a formidable block to the big and radical liberation 
movement. But it is also true that today's Japanese women are 
slowly becoming more aware of their disfavoured status. This self- 
awareness of Japanese women should be considered a hopeful sign 
that may eventually liberate them. The passions that sparked the 
American feminist movement in the recent past may yet be seen in 
Japan. Time will tell. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Chittabrata Palit: Tensions in Bengal Rural Society: Landlords, 
Planters and Colonial Rule. 1833-1860 (Progressive Publishers. Calcutta, 
1975). pp. XII-+-226+16, Rs. 30.00 


The volume under review has a revisionist flavour. In his 
introduction Palit argues that the history of the nineteenth century 
Indian sub-continent should not be interpreted in terms of the 
“Impact” of the colonial rule on a supposedly passive indigenous 
society—“‘Societies, after all, are not dead metals. Much depends 
on the reaction and response of the receiving side. The words 
‘confrontation’ and ‘tension’ convey more of the bilateral affair than 
facile impact and changes”. 


The author rejects the traditional view that the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement wrought far-reaching changes in the 
character and composition of the zamindar class. He argues that the 
sales of land by the landlords under the operation of the Sun Set 
Laws were not always distress sales and the new purchasers of estates 
were not generally merchants and traders. It was mostly the petty 
landholders and the Amlahs of the zamindars and government 
collectorate who purchased the estates. Palit concludes that the 
landlords “emerged virtually unscathed from the initial rigours of 
the Sale Law with minor bruises here and there. By 1830, a new 
generation succeeded them who had benefitted from official connection, . 
and enjoyed the best of both worlds” (p. 193). One important objective 
behind the introduction of Permanent Settlement was that the 
zamindars would be the agent of agricultural development. But this 
expectation was not fulfilled because the adverse man/land ratio 
created an economic environment in which the landlords became more 
interested in land speculation than in investment for land improve- 
ments. In the circumstances the need for obtaining a greater volume 
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of exportable surplus of agricultural raw materials and augmenting 
the financial resources of the government the foreign rulers tried to 
subvert landlordism. The two policies pursued by the government to 
achieve this objective were the resumption of rent-free lands and the 
establishment of more effective control over the rural administration. 
But these policies did not succeed in the face of formidable opposition 
by the landlords. Having thus failed to subvert landlordism and to 
transform the ycomanry into the agent of agricultural development 
the government now turned to the indigo planters -for the develop- 
ment of capitalistic farming. ` But once again the expectations of the 
government remained unfulfilled. Instead of starting largescale 
farming on capitalistic lines the planters “chose the easier, cheaper 
and more profitable way of maripulating petite culture and appro- 
priating the peasant's surplus. Even some early attempts at nij 
cultivation were given up in favour of ryoti for more profitability and 
safer procurement of land and labour”. (p.198). In the 1830s and 
1840s the planters collaborated with the landlords for the success of 
their enterprise; they paid rent az high rates and formed an alliance 
with them against the attempt made by the government to subvert 
their (landlords”) position in the rural areas. But bitter hostility soon 
cropped up between them as the storm over land resumption subsided 
and the planters’ operations affected the economic interests of the 
landlords. The result was the Indigo Mutiny of 1859/60. Palit 
argues that this mutiny “had very little to do with any agrarian 
revolution by the peasants to liberate themselves from the landlords 
and the planters and bring about a radical alteration in 
agrarian relations.....it (the mutiny) was engineered by landlords 
to ousttheir bitterest rivals from theinterior. The ryots followed 

suit for no feudal ioyalty to the landlords. Their utter economic 
dependence on their patrons and prostration before the only tangible 
power in the moffusil accounted for their participation in the Indigo 
Revolt. Indigo was a non-remunerative and forced cultivation alike 
under native or European landlords. If this was the cause of despera- 
tion, the ryot had a common grievance against both. But they joined 
the native landlords against the pianters” (p. 199). Any way, as the 
planters also failed to be the entrepreneural agency the government 
turned their attention to the occupancy raiyats and sought to rally 
them to the cause of agricultural development by an attemp at a fair 
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distribution of agricultural profits between them and thel andlords. 
The result was the Tenancy Act of 1859 which was incidentally the first 
of a series of legislative steps taken by the government to protect 
raiyats. In the closing chapter Palit tries to explain as to why there 
remained a big gap between expectation and achievement and argues 
that at all levels “It was economically more profitable to sublet than 
invest a fortune in an enterprise of doubtful returns" (p. 205). 

As will be obvious from the foregoing summary of contents of 
the book the focus of attention is on the relations of the foreign 
rulers, planters zamindars and peasants of the nineteenth century 
Bengal. In discussing these important issues the author has made 
extensive use of a fairly wide range of available sources and his 
analysis is interesting and stimulating. The detailed analysis of the 
changing relationship between the landlords and the  planters is 
particularly illuminating and important. The authors has very 
admirably elucidated the political and economic factors which made 
them allies for sometimes but ultimately led to a bitter conflict. 
between them. There is also an excellent analysis of the factors 
which led to the Tenancy Act of 1859 and enabled the landlords to 
enjoy virtually undisputed authority in the rural areas. 

But one may have reservations about some of the conclusions 
drawn by the author. Thus, on the basis of data collected by Dr, 
M. Sirajul Islam (The Permanent Settlement in Bengal: A Study of 
its Operation 1790-1819) Palit concludes that the Permanent Settle- 
ment did not mean a shap break with the past through largescale 
transfer of land or “feudalisation of the bourgeoisie". So far as 
the available data are concerned the author is indeed justified in 
drawing this conclusion. But, as Dr. Sirajul Islam points out, we 
should remember that “the annual account of sales does not include 
private transfers. The collectors reported only those transfers which 
occured by way of recovery of revenue arrears from  defaulting 
 zamindars. Hence we are entirely ignorant of the volume of pri- 
vate transfers, which were allowed under the regulations".  Palit's 
assertion that the “landlords were solely responsible for engineering 
the indigo uprising" (p. 141) will be more controversial. It may be 
argued that the recent studies on “peasant revolts” in Indian sub- - 
continent have often romanticised the nature of the peasants' resis- 
tance against exploitation by the landlords, money-lenders and the 
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planters, But it is really doubtful whether one can suggest tha tthe 
peasants were moved into action only by the landlords. The author 
takes the available evidence (testimonies of the planters and the 
official reports) at their face value and arrives at a conclusion which 
is hardly convincing. Finally, Falit argues that the zamindars failed 
to take initiative in agricultural development because the adverse 
man/land ratio created a situation in which “the ryois lost their 
bargaining power and the landlords seized upon their opportunity 
of maximising rents from ryots with undefined rights" (p. 194) and 
to support his contention he refers to valuable data on the enhan- 
cement of rent by the landlords. Thus, whereas the historians have 
traditionally tried to explain the landlords' preference for investment 
in land purchase rather than for investment in land improvement in 
terms of their inherited mental make-up, the’ present author has 
offered an economic explanation. There is undoubtedly considerable 
merit in his contention. Indeed one might say that he has touched 
opon the heart of the problem. But Palit does not discuss one 
question which has always remained unanswered : why despite the 
scope for enhancing.the rate of rent the landlords, instead of directly 
dealing with the raiyats, created intermediaries and thus sacrificed 
a part of the agricultural surplus which would have otherwise 
accrued to them. 

But despite these limi tations Palit's laboriously researched and 
at points richly detailed book is a most valuable addition to the 
material available on the history of rural Bengal. Students interested 
in the subject will find the boox both readable and very useful. 


M. Mmufakhkharul Islam. 
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THE PILLARED HALL COMPLEX OF THE BHIR MOUND AT 
TAXILA : HINDU TEMPLE OR GREEK RESIDENCE? 


F 


A.K.M. AMZAD HOSSAIN MIAN 


During my research on the terracotta art of Taxila and its Hellen- 
istic elements I came across an interesting edifice in the Bhir Mound 
at Taxila! in connection with three types of terracotta figurines found 
within its vicinity.2 From its detailed plan it struck me that this large 
complex, hitherto regarded, following Marshall? as a Hindu temple, 
could have been a Greek house. At the time I had no scope to deal 
with the issue, although raising a query about the identification.4 
There are good reasons for interpreting the remains of the Bhir Mound 
as those of a Greek residence. 

Of all ancient cities east of the Tigris visited by Alexander 
the Great .or founded by him or his successors, only the site of Taxila, 
the sole big city in ancient India known to the Greeks accompanying 
Alexander, has been identified positively.5 The present name of 
Taxila is a corrupt and abbreviated form, used by the Greeks and then 
the Romans for the Sanskrit Taksasila, the Pali Takhsila or Takkasila 
in the vernacular, and is now commonly accepted or adopted by 


1. For detailed information on the situation and general history of the Bhir 
Mound and of Taxila see Annual Report of thé Archaeological Survey of 
India (hereinafter abbreviated to ASIAR), 1912-13, Calcutta, 1616, pp. 
I ff; Sir John Marshall, Taxila, Cambridge, 1951, Vol. 1, pp. 1-78 and A 
Guide to Taxila, 4th ed., Cambridge, 1960, pp. 1. ff. 

2. -I visited and inspected the ruins in 1967. 

Sir John Marshall, Taxila, Vol, 1., p. 98. 

A.K.M. Amzad Hossain Mian, disserlation on the terracotta art of Taxila 

1974 (Ph. D. thesis printed by the Aristotlian University of Thessaloniki), 

p. 58. 

5. Sir Alexander Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India Report, II, 
Simla, 1877, pp. IU ff. i 
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European writers. The ruins of Taxila are about thirty’ kilometres 
from Islamabad, present capital of Pakistan and close beside the 
Taxila railway station, a junction on the main line of Pakistan Rail- 
way. Here in ancient times was a. meeting place of three great trade 
routes, including the much used highway which tapped the trans- 
.Asiatic "silkroute" at Bactra on the Oxus plain of northern 
Afghanistan. Taxila's position within the Indus system also linked 
it with the Arabian Sea and thereby with-the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. So it is not surprising that for about a thousand years (c.500 
B.C. to c. 500 A.D.) the city, on four successive sites - Bhir Mound; 
Kachchakot, Sirkap and Sirsukh (see map, Fig. 1)-— ranked high 
among the cities of Asia and acted as a crucible where: various cul- 
tures and civilisations fused, producing a hybrid art and architecture 
Which synthesized elements from them all. 

The oldest site is that knowr. as the Bhir Mound. This Was the 
city of Taxila visited by Alexander. It was captured from thé Greeks 
by the Manryan Emperor Chandragupta immediately after the depar- - 
ture of Alexander. The Graeco-3actrians re-took the city from the 
Mauryans some time in the second century B.C. but abandoned the 
site for that of Kachchakot, of wich only a few ruins remain. - | 

The third city located at S:rkap, probably built by the ‘Sakas 
(en the basis of findings, some scholars also think that the first phase 
of the city was built by the Bactrian Greeks) in the middle of the 
first century B.C., became a Saka-Pahlava city of some size, wealth 
and importance. Eventually it fell to the Kushanas who transferred 
to the city of Sirsukh. The environs of these cities are dotted with 
remains of temples, stGpas and monasteries, once part of the famous 
Buddhist Universiy of Taxila. The best known of.the ruins are the - 
Jandial temple, the Dharmarajike stupa, Jaulian and Mohra Moradu 
monasteries and Giri fortress (see map, Fig. 1). The whole complex 
was virtually destroyed, including the city of Sirsukh,. during an 
invasion of the Ephthalities or White Huns in the middle of the fifth ` 

6. Regarding the origin and mearing of the name see Sir John Marshall, 

Taxila, Vol1, p.1, n.1 and also c£. J.W. McCrindle, The Invasion of India by 

Alexander the Great, London, 1906, p. 343 and Ancient India: as described 

in Classical Literature, Westminster, 1901, p. 33 nr 4; A.C. Ghose in Ancient 


India, No. 4, 1948, p. 33; R.L. Mitra, -Nepalese Buddhist Records of the 
Western World, (Si-yu-ki), Londen, n.d. bk, IIT, p. 138, n. 45, 
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Fig. 2. Ground Plan of the Pillared Eall complex. (Based on Sir John Marshall) 
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century A.D: Though habitation may have lingered on at Taxila 
for a while after that holocaust, for the most part it had lost its impor- 
tance as a city. 

The houses of Taxila, in all periods, were simple and unosten- 
tatious. As during the classical age of Greece and as has always been 
, in the East, so at Taxila, too, all glory and magnificence were reserved 
for religious monuments. Simplicity was the rule for decorating 
the ordinary buildings, both internally and externally. The Bhir 
Mound houses of the pre-Greek period? are in sharp contrast with 
the better planned houses of the Bactrian Greeks, hellenised Scy- 
thians and philhellenic Parthians in Sirkap. The houses of the Bhir 
Mound, though spacious enough, were built to chaotic and confused 
ground plans, so much so that it is often impossible to determine 
where one house ends ànd another begins.? 

This pre-Greek domestic architecture of the Bhir Mound is not 
our main concern here; however, connections and similarities with 
‘the domestic architecture of pre-Greek Taxila and of the West are 
very few and mostly accidental. Nevertheless, there is one building 
in the Bhir Mound. which attracts attention and needs more careful 
study of its plan, architectural features and use. The edifice consists 
of a large block 54.9 metres by 81.8 metres and surrounded on all 
sides by streets. ^ The whole complex comprises two courts— C and 
D-(Fig.2), some thirty rooms, all larger than in ordinary houses, 
and one large pillared hall 18 metres by 7.3 metres with three pillars 
on the western side of Court C. Only the stone bases and foundation 
of the pillars are left intact. 

Sir John Marshall, excavator of the site, was not certain about 
the purpose and function of the above mentioned pillared hall in the 
context of its surrounding structures. He thinks that if the pillared 
hall was part of the housing complex as shown in our plan (Fig. 2) 
and occupied by a high government official or other person of high 
status, it might have been used as a diwan (Hall of Audience) for 
7. The architecture of the Indus Valley Civilisation is an exception to this 

generalisation. 
8. For plans and other details see Marshall, Taxila, Vol. 1, pp. 92-95; Vol. 
III, pls. 8 and 10. 


9. Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 92. 
10. For details see Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 98-100; Vol III, pls. 6 d,7d,7 b,c &9, 
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reception of guests, like the diwan in the later palace at Sirkap.! At 
the same time he argues, on the analogy of Sirkap (where shrines and 
stupas were invariably situated along the thoroughfare) that the posi- 
tion of the pillared hall alongside tae street suggests it to have been a 
shrine of some sort and the house attached to it used by priests, their 
disciples and temple attendants. The discovery of a particular type 
of terracotta plaque depicting a couple, which Marshall identifies as 
Hindu Deva (god) and Devi (goddess)!? and the unusual layout of the 
whole block led Sir John to interpret the building as the earliest Hindu 
temple in the Indian sub-continent.? But he concedes that it has 
none of the characteristics of later Hindu temple architecture, which 
were largely inspired by Western classical prototype.!* 

On the evidence of plen, anc some antiquities, I am - rather in- 
clined to support Marshali’s first proposition. The entire block's 
singular plan dominated by the pillered hall is unique and unparalleled 
in the whole history of domestic architecture of the Indian sub-con- 
tinent. The pillared hall of this zomplex building has closer resem- 
blance with the pillared reception hall in the Palace of Cyrus the Great 
at Pasargade destroyed in 280 B.C.!5. With its large hall near the 
Street, two courts and numerous spacious rooms, it reminds us of the 
similar arrangement of wealihier Greek houses, where the plan was 
dominated by one single large room, called ”Avópwv (Andron), and 
most of the rooms opened. anto the courtyard. In this Bhir Mound 
house, the long and narrow passage from Lane 2 (Fig. 2), in all proba- 
bility the main entrance, corrésponds to the Greek porch (rpo'-Bápov) 
front door (Aúdelos @úpa) and second door (Me'zauhos Opa) 
with porter’s cells (O4pipov) on the west opening directly into the 
courtyard (AdAU)." On all four sides of Court C there are raised 





11. Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 98. 

12. But for the meaning of the type se2 Mian, op cit., pp. 57-59; 110-112. 

13. Marshall, Taxila, Vol. 1, p. 98. 

14. Ibid., pp. 98-99; Marshall, A Guide to Taxila, p. 57. 

15, R.E. M. Wheeler, Flames over Persepolis, Tandon: 1968, pp. 33-34, pl. 
on p. LJ 

16. R.E. Wycherley, How the Greeks brilt cities, 2nd ed. London, 1962, p. 180; 
A. Lawrence, Greek Architecture, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, 1962, p. 240. 

17. For comparable plans of entrance etc., in the fourth century B. C. house 
at Dystus in Euboia and the third century B.C. house at Priene see Lawrence, 
op,cit., p. 241, fig. 135 and p. 246, fie. 139 respectively; also D.S. Robertson, 
A Handbook of Greek and Roman Ar chitecture, Cambridge, 1969, pp. 
297-298, figs. 123 & 124. 
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verandahs corresponding to loggias. The pillared hall on the west 
and a series of spacious rooms on the north are men's quarters and 
the series of rooms on the east with independent cul-de-sac passage 
and a courtyard is the women's quarters. 

Based on the foregoing discussion, can we deduce that this house 
. was originally meant for a high Greek official of a Macedonian garrison 
left behind by Alexander? Can it be the house of Philip, son of Macha- 
tas, who was appointed as the commander of the Greek army and 
satrap of Taxila by Alexander himself to protect his rear?! The 
evidence is inconclusive but nevertheless tantalizingly suggestive. 
Marshall differentiates two distinct phases of the pillared hall of this 
house complex.!? The floor of the earlier stage of the building shows 
signs of extensive burning. Although the massive stone slabs (1.14 
metres by 1.14 metres) of the pillar bases, which now correspond to the 
building’s second floor level, show signs of burning, there is insuffi- 
cient evidence to conclude that there was also a fire at this level; since 
the floor of the second period does not show any such signs. It is 
obvious then that these burnt slabs originally belonged to the pillar 
bases of the earlier period. This is the only house where Marshall 
has recorded any evidence of fire and this suggests that the incidence 
of burning was very much localised. Although the excavator has 
not definitely dated the two phases of this building, he puts the date of 
antiquities that were found there as not later than about 175 B.C. 
and not earlier than 250 B.C.% Since Marshall’s stratigraphy is at 
times not fully dependable, as proved by later excavations,?! and he 
himself admits that the debris over most of the area is much disturbed 
and confused and hence unreliable? it is possible that both limits 
of his dating can be shifted backward. So, it is proposed that the 
date of the earlier phase of this building may be shifted to the last 
quarter of the fourth century B.C. In this period, for the first time, 





18. Plutarch, Parallel Lives; Alexander, LX 8; Arrian, Anabasis of Alexander, 
IV, 28, 6. ' | 

19. Marshall, Taxila, Vol, 1, p. 99. 

20. Ibid., p. 101. 


: A. Ghosh, “Taxila (Sirkap), 1944-45" in Ancient India, No. 4. 1948, 
T E 34ff, and P Sharif, “Excavation at Bhir Mound,” Pakistan 


Archaeology, No. 6, 1969, p. 12. 
22, Marshall, Taxila, Vol. 1., p. 101. 
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we hear about some disturbances at Taxila. This was the revolt of 
the Macedonian garrison, left behind by Alexander, who killed their 
commander Philip, son of Machatas?3 and might have burned down 
his residence as well, considering the signs of fire at the earlier level 
of the building. Since no new Greek commander was appointed 
after the death of Philip, it is possible that the house was not rebuilt 
immediately for the same purpose. And there is a likelihood that 
when the pillared hall was rebuilt at a later date, it may have been 
converted, because of its unusual plan and convenient location, into - 
some sort of temple or shrine; but there is no definite evidence to 
support this conjecture. 

The Hellenistic character of the original building is also borne 
out by the miscellaneous antiquities found within the perimeter of this 
` house, which include terracotta plaques showing a couple standing 
side by side and holding each other,”4 a few standing female figurines 
holding a bird in the left hand,?5 and gold bangles with ends termina- 
ting in a lion's head? of the type familiar in Eastern Greece." In 
the absence of any special sign or symbol the figures of the couple on 
the plaques cannot be identified with any degree of certainty. They 
may be either Indian Purusa (male essence) and Prakrti (female 
essence), Dampati (couples); Mithuna (celestial couples) or simply, 
as suggested by Marshall, figures of Deva (god) and Devi (goddess) 
or the Hellenic Zeus and Hera or Hermes and Demeter or Eros and 
Psyche.?8 Our examples have a very close affinity with a wooden 
carving of Zeus and Hera from: Samos?? which was in turn influenced 
by older Oriental prototype.2° To prove the Greek character of the 
plaques I would like to mention a gold plaque of a later date with 


23. Nilkanta Sastri (ed.), A Comprehensive History of India, Calcutta, 1957, 
Vol. Il, p. 4. ` 
24. Marshall, Taxila, Vol. II, pp. 449-450; Vol. III, pl. 133. No. 35. 
25. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 447; Vol. IM, pl. 132, No. 17. 4 
26. ibid, Vol. I, p. 100. 
27. British Museum Catalogue of Jewellery, Nos. 1204-1207, 1985, 1991, 1992, 
2763. 
28. For detailed information on the type and its meaning see Mian, op. cit., 
pp. 57-59, . 
29. Ekrem Akurgal, The Birth of Greek Art, London, 1968, pls. 64 and 68, nos. 
e.f. i 
30, Ibid, pp. 207-212, 
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the motifs of Eros and Psyche from Taxila?! with the same solid and 
plump features as our plaques. The other type of plaque depicting a 
female figure holding a bird in her left hand may be of Aphrodite? 
and has striking resemblance to some of the terracotta figurines of 
Aphrodite from Cyprus?? and Naukratis?4 If we accept the above 
explanations of terracottas, we could say with some degree of certainty 
that these- Hellenic gods and goddesses fulfilled the votive needs of 
the members of a Greek household in this pillaréd hall residence, 
being placed in a domestic shrine or shrines. 

This discussion of the house has possibly taken us a little T 
far. But it has clearly shown the possibility of recognizing in this 
house with its pillared hall, the earliest Hellenistic building dated 
from the time when Alexander the Great visited the city of Taxila or a 
little later. However, this identification of the building is not con- 
clusive; even some may consider it as hypothetical but in the absence 
of any contrary evidence, there is no harm in accepting its identifica- 
tion either. What we can definitely say is that there is nothing un- 
Greek about this building.35 The few indisputably Greek houses 
unearthed in two separate levels of Sirkap do not differ in the main 
features from this pillared hall house of the Bhir Mound.?* 





31. Benjamin Rowland, The Art and Architecture of India, Buddhist-Hindu- — 
Jain, Harmondsworth, Middlesex, paperback edition, 1970, p. 146, fig. 90, 

32. For the meaning of this type see Mian, op. cit., p. 55-36, 

33. Marshall, Taxila, Vol. II, p. 447 and The British Museum Catalogue of > 
Terracottas, nos. c 232-252. 

34. The British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas, Nos. B. 452-458 and W.M.F. 
Petrie and others, Naukratis, I, London, 1886, pls. ii, nos. 1-2; vix No. 8. 

35. For infinite arrangement of rooms and characteristics of Greek houses 
see Bruce Allsop, A History of Classical Architecture, London, 1965, pp. 
171 & 176. 

36. For comparison see Marshall, Taxila, Vol. 1, pp. 121-122, 198-199; Vol, 
III, pls. 12, 13, 15, 


ABU MANSUR “ABD AL-MALIK AL-THA‘ALIBI 
(350/951-429/1037) 


MUHAMMAD ABU BAKER SIDDIQUE 


Abü Mangúr “Abd al-Malik b. Muhammad b. Ismail al- 


Tha'alibi! al-Naysabüri was born in 350/961 at Nish&pür.? 


Abu Masur was called al-Tha'alibi because he was a furrier 


by profession and dealt in the hides of foxes. According to Ibn 
Khallikan,? al-Tha'alibi was a maker of fur-coats and used to sew 
fox-hides covered with hair, and trade in it. Ibn Kathir* also 
wrote that al-Tha'alibi was skilled in drawing and embroidering 
the fur-coats made of fox-hides and hence he was called al-Tha'alibi. 


According to Zaki Mubarak,5 dealing in fox-hides was 


Tha‘alibi’s profession till his Eterary excellence became manifest, 
his lucky star appeared and his name and fame as a great scholar 


1. 


Ov tA »= wn 


Al-Tha'àlibi is plural form of al-TZha‘alabi. It is a nisba or appelation borne 
by some authors of Hadith, Tafsir and Ta'rikh. A few of them are 
as follows: Abū Mansir al-3usain b. Muhammad al-Margháni al- 
Tha‘alibi (d. 412/1021); cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, (London 1934-1964), 
Vol. IV, p. 732 end Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam (Lahore, 1380/1960), Vol. 


-1V,p.1017, ‘Abdur Rahman b. Muhammad b.Makhlüf al-Tha“alibi al-Jafari 


al-Jazairi (d. 875/1470). For details about him cf.; Urdu Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, Vol. IV. IV, p. 732. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim Abu Ishaq 
al-Tha“álibi al-Naysabüri (d. 427/1035); cf. Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam, 
Vol. IV, p. 735; Ibn al-“Imád al-Hanbali, Shadhrát al Dkahab (Beirut, 
1351/1932), Vol. III, p. 230. 

It was one of the most important cities in the province of Khurasan in Iran. 
Wafayát al-Ayán (Cairo, 1310/1892), Vol. i., p. 191, 

Al-Bidaya Wa'l Nihaya (Cairo, 1351/1932), Vol. xii, p. 28. 

Al-Nadhr al-Fanni fi'l Qarn al-Rábi*, (Cairo, 1351/1933), Vol. ii, p. 179. 
Preface of the' nzw edition of th» Figh al-Lugha, quoted by Muhammad. 
Shafi of Lahore in the Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. iv, p. 732. 


+ 
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of Arabic literature spread at home and abroad, But according to 
others,$ al-Tha'alibi was a school teacher by profession. So, it is 
reasonable to conclude that al-Tha‘alibi along with his teaching 
profession used to sew fox-hides for making fur-coats with fine 
drawing and embroidering.: In this connnection, the following 
verses by him regarding fox-hides is of interest :? 

cias oJ ot Una! dui 30 v5; ba)! n" da)! lg) lisa 

viel Sa)! yy! cu yde o pas e uil 5 His MID 

wl SUL Girard siu alo O 3 unu g ARR coles y 

cic Sob Hil 9 o 31 Bu cuv 3 Pla 

“We wore the redish embroidered leather coats during this 

season and stripped off the summer dress from our bodies ; 

We also stripped off the loose and fine slavonic dresses and 

cotton made clothes of Khadlaj (a place) in order to protect 

ourselves from snow-cold breeze ; 


So, the grey squirrel-fur of kharkhid (an animal), the soble-fur 
of Balghar (an animal) and the soft hair of dead foxes 
admixured with silk and wool wére woven at Tustar in order 
to use them as the sheltering and covering clothes under quilts 
and blankets during the winter.” 


Al-Tha‘ alibi was one of the most fertile intellects of the 5th/ 
lith century. He was a born poet and a versatile genius having a 
comprehensive knowledge of Arabic language and literature, He 
was an accomplished scholar and author of more than fifty one 
books and brochures on different branches of Arabic literature, 
namely, anthology, lexicology, philology, genealogy, rhetoric, prosody 
and literary criticism. He had a sharp memory and a critical 
mind.? 

We have very limited materials at our disposal that can 
enable us to give a fair account of the life of al-Tha‘alibi. For rea- 
sons unknown, famous biographers and historians like Yaqút 
(d. 628/1230),9 Ibn Khallikan (d.681/1282)!!, Ibn Kathir (d.774/ 


7. Yatima al-Dahr (Cairo, 1375/1955), vol. iv, p. 412. 

8. Itis Arabicized from Shushtár, a great city of Khuzistan. Yaqüt al- 
Hamawai, Mu‘jam al-Buldón ( Teheran, 1965 A.D.), vol, i, p. 847. 

9. Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. iv, pp. 730-732. 

O. Cf. Shadhrat ál-Dhaháb, vol. v, p. 121. 

1. C£ Ibid, vol. V. p. 371. 
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1372)? and al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505), left very mearge infor- 
mation about his early life. Of course, these authors along with 
the modern ones including Muhammad Shafi!4 devoted much space 
in eulogising him. We are, however, grateful particularly to Muham- 
mad Shafi for suppling us valuatle information about the later part 
of al-Tha‘alibi’s life when he made himself known as an accomplis- 
hed literary figure. 

Al-Tha‘alibi flourished urder the benevolent rule of the 
Ghazanawides (350-575/961-1179) and was brought up in the 
cultural environment of Nishapur, his native land. Of his early 
education we have practically no information. But since he proved 
himself to be an erudite scholar, we can safely conclude that al- 
Tha‘alibi had thorough training in all branches of Arabic language 
and literature. He is rightly called the Jabiz!é of Nishaptr. One 
of his unkown contemporary poets said of him!” : 

S as ja! Belee ghail ê 

“You are the Jahiz of your time”. 


Al-Tha‘alibi travelled in various countries in order to collect 
materials and acquire literary and poetical knowledge from notable 
scholars and poets. According to the literary and scientific men - 
and poets of the time he dedicated each of his works to one of 
his patrons while wondering from place to place.!8 

Al-Tha‘alibi went to Bukhara in the year 382/992 where he 
meti? the poet and litterateur al-Mamüni (d. 383/993). At that 


12. Ibid, vol VI, p. 231. 

13. Jbid., vol. VIII, p. 51. 

-14. Urdu Encycloyaedia of Islem, vol. i, Preface. 

15. Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. IV, pp. 1009-1017. 

16. His full name was Abu “Uthma2 ‘Amr b. Bahr al-Jáhiz (d. 255/868); cf. 
GAL, Vol. i, p. 52, Sup. Vol. i, p. 239; Jurji Zaidan, Tarikh-o-Adab al- 
Lughat al-*Aabiyyah (Cairo, 1377/1957), Vol. ii, p. 193 ; Wafayat, Vol. iii, 
p. 140. 

17. Al-Baxharzi, Duniyat al-Qasr wa *Agrat-o-Ahl al-‘Asr (Aleppo, 1348/1929), 
p. 183; R.A. Nicholson, A Literary History of the Arabs, (Cambridge, 
1956), pp. 346-347. 

18. Urdu Encyclopaedia of Islam, S.N. Al-Tha‘élibi, vol. iv, pp. 1015-1018. 

19. Yatima al-Dahr, Vol. iv, p. 171. 

20. Ibn al-‘Imad, Fawat al-Wafayá', (Cairo, 1370/1950), Vol. i, p. 567; 
Shadhrat al-Dhahab, vol. vi, p. 60 Yatima al-Dahr, vol. iv, p. 161, 
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time he found the latter ambitious enough to be the Caliph of 
Baghd&d and for this purpose he was recruiting army in Khurasan. 
When Al-Tha'alibi met him he took down some verses dictated by 
him. He also received poetical inspiration and literary training 
from al-Mamúni so much so that he became able to complete the 
first three quarters of his Fatima which he dedicated to Abū al- 
Hasan Muhammad b.-'Isà al-Karaji in 384/994,22 

After about twenty years Al-Tha‘alibi reached Jurjan, a 
province of Persia, in 403/1012. He became the guest of Muham- 
mad b. Mansür, the then Governor of Jurjan. This was the time 
when the Karrümia? sect was very powerful in Nishápur. 
But Sultan Mahmüd al-Ghaznawi (400-421/1009-1030) drove the 
Karrámias' away in 403/1012. It seems that al-Tha“alibi was 
compelled to leave Nishápur on this occasion. It is not known 
whether he belonged to the Karrami sector, he was somehow 
branded as a Karrámi by those wanted to put him in difficulties. 
Perhaps al-Tha‘alibi left his native land out of fear for life and 
prestige. In 403/1012, he left for Jurjania from Jurjan at the call of 
Khwarizm-shàh Mamún b. Mámun (390-407/888-1016). 


His mission to Baghdad 


Al-Tha‘alibi lived at Ghazna for a long time. On the autho- 
rity of Taj al-Futúh of Baihaqi (d.470/1077), Dawlat Sháh?* men- 
tions al-Tha'alibi's travel to Baghdad and writes that when Sultán 
Mahmud became the king of Ghazna and Khurasan he intended 
to earn a good title from the Abbasid caliph of Baghdad. For 
this purpose, he found al-Tha‘alibi to be the fittest person to be 
an emissary and sent him as such to the Caliph, al-Qadir Billah 
(381-422/991-1030), the then Caliph of Baghdad, with a letter 
praying for a title. Al-Tha‘alibi stayed in Baghdad for about 
a year, but he could not succeed in his mission. In the long run, 


21. Yatima al-Dahr, Vol. iv, pp. 162-172. 

22. Yatima al-Dahr, Vol. i, Preface, p. 17. 

23. This sect was named after Abu “Abd Allah Muhammad b. Karram al- 
Sijistini. When  Tha'àlibi was in Jurjan the leader of the sect was 
Muhammad b. Abu Bakr Ishaq b. Mahmashadh. Encyclopaedia of Islam 

vol. ii, pp. 773-774. 

24, Taghkira al-Shu'arà! p. 34; Taj-al-Futüh., p. 617. 
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al-Tha‘@libi succeeded in presenting to the Caliph the letter from f 
Sulran Mabmüd. Al-Tns'ülibi advocated that the Sultan was a 
great king with pomp and grandeur, who always tried to preach 
Islam and that such a powerful and pious king and a soldier of 
Islam should not be deprived of a suitable title, Although the 
Caliph was much impressed by al-Tha'ülibi's advocacy and suppli- 
cation, he thought that Sultan Mahmud, who was the son of a 
Slave, did not deserve, a title. Actuated by political expediency the 
Caliph decided that Mehmud al-Ghaznavi should be given a title 
carrying the meanings of both praise and blame. So, the title of 
“Sultán Yamin al-Dawla wali ¿mir al-M'uminin" was selected of 
him. Etymologically, the word Wali ( J5) means friend and also 
slave and servant. 


Us 


When this title was announced from the court of Bghdad, 
al-Tha‘alibi rushed to Sultan Malmud and explained to him 
the meaning and nature of the title. The Sultán deeply thought 
over the title and realised its implication. Al-Tha‘alibi at once 
sent one thousand dirhams to the Caliph and also a letter, in 
which he stated that Mahümd al-Ghaznawi had been fighting 
for about 30 years against the idolators and unbelievers with 
a view to establishing the rule of Islam and the religion of 
the Prophet and that the Sultán wanted to purchase only one 
(Jl) 'Alif' in lieu cf one thousand dirham which the good- 
hearted Caliph should not hesitate to give. The Caliph admired 
the intelligence and scholarship of the Sultán and agreed to 
grant his supplication. The title, therefore, was announced as 
“Sultan Yamin al-Dawla Wali Amir al-M^uminin."" 


When al-Tha‘slibi attained perfection as a litterateur he 
got ample opportunitv to gain lofty positions in the courts of 
the kings and rulers of his time by eulogising them. Conse- 
quently he had the opportunity to associate with a group of 
contemporary scholars, litterateurs, princes and viziers who were 
much pleased with him. Some of the illustrious kings and rulers with 
whom al-Tha'alibi associated and whom he eulogised in his writings 
are as follows : 


1. Abu al-Muzafíar Nasr. b. Nasir al-Din (d.412/1021), the | 
brother of Sultan Mahmud al-Ghaznawi and his Governor at 
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Khurasan with its capita! at Nishapur. Al-Tha‘alibi dedicated 
his books Al-Mutashabih and Ghurar Akhbar Muluk al-Faris to 
his memory. In these books he mentions the Amir as a gift 
of Almighty Allab and considers himself to be a slave and a 
foster child of the Amir. He also composed an ode? on a 
victory won by the Amir. Al-Tha‘alibj narrates many stories 
connected with the life of the Amir? and records several verses 
said to have been composed by him. 


2. Sultan Mas'üd b. Muhmüd al-Ghaznawi (421-432/1030. 
1040). Al-Tha'alibi frequently eulogised him with his verses. Some . 
of them are as follows :?? 

SAYI Kary ¿jad cue O THY lagu Sale of 
Sá slaadly Shad j4Jls Odo) gly C$ lo GoM ey 

“Then heaven spread over you its innumerable stars and the 

kings became submissive to your might and power ; 

The earth is your house and the creatures are your servants, 

the full moon is your shoes and the sky is your shoe-lace.” 


3. The scholar prince Khalaf b. Ahmad al-Sijzi (344-399 
/955-1008).28 Al-Tha‘alibi composed eulogical poems for him 
many times. Al-Tha'alibi narrates? that once some of his students 
spoke to him about the generosity and nobility shown to the 
litterateurs and educationists by the Prince. He wrote some 
verses on him on the script of a certain student. The following are 
the verses :30 . 

c» Wise] be 033 gad dl OSUNA Yi dual deal gi wile 

IVY de y Y 0 daly Aiia ¿deal ot od 

cd. dis Jy (adi di. 06951 prlel el OY msl 
“Khalaf b. Ahmad is the most praiseworthy descendent of 
Ahmad. He was the best leader inherited to his forefathers; 





— 


25. Tarikh Yamin, p. 141. 


26. Khass al-Khass, p.38; (Cairo, 1326/1908); Al-'jaz Wa'l I jaz, p. 96. (Istambul, 
1301/1883); Thimar al-Qulab fil Mudaf Wal Mansüb, p. 411. 


27. Khass-al-Khass, p. 185. 

28. On him: Dr. Muhammad Ishaq, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Pakistan, 
(June, 1385/1965), p. 55. 

29. Jawami'ul Hikayat Wa Lawámi.'ul Rawayát trans. by Atkher Shirani ii, 
p. 164, 

30. Ibid. ii, p. 164. 
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In reality, Khalaf b. Ahmadis one, but he is well-educated 
and brought up among the thousands of his companions 
and friends; 2 

He became a world-renowned personality in the house of 
Al-Laith just as the Prophet was in the family of ‘Abd 
Munaf.” . . 


At this, the prince was highly pleased and sent to al- 
Tha'alibi three hundred dinars for those three verses. In return, 
al-Tha‘alibi thanked the Amir by composing some other verses.3* 

4. Abul Hasan Muhammad b. ‘Isa al-Karaji, who later 
on, became the Private Secretary of Sultan Mahmúd. Al-Tha‘alibi 
compiled for him the first three quarters of Yatima in 384/994. 

5. Amir Abu! Fadl ‘Ubaid Allah b. Ahmad al-Mikali 
(d. 436/1044).33 He was the patron of al-Tha‘alibi and was so 
kind to him that he composed many poems in praise of al-Tha- 
alibi. Al-Tha‘alibi wrote Fiqh al-Lugha?* at his request. Al- 
Mikali gave him facilities to utilise his personal library so that 
he might compose the book with ease and felicity. In this 
connection, a cordial hospitality of four inonths was offered to 
him by the Amir in his owa village called Rustaq Juwain, | 
situated in Firuz Abad of Nishüpur. Al-Tha‘alibi also dedicated 
his book Thimár al-Qulüb to the Amir and praised him much. 
Once al-Mikali irrigated the grapes’ garden of al-Tha‘alibi and at 
this he thanked the Amir by writing the following verses :35 

As La daa jad >am ajg O dais ¿ad 342,241 b 
ariji sl] yo  elaJlGs O dasy! aii ols ou Cutie 

“O the ful] of heart who appeared in horizon of Nishapur ! 

And O the sea of generosity whose vessel is filled up for 

the people of merit and excellence ; 


You irrigated my garden with four kinds of water anc the 
best water is the most benzficient one.” 


31. Yatima al-Dahr, vol. iv., p. 279. 

32. Ibid., vol, i, Preface, p. 17. 

33. He was the Governor of Khurasàán with its capital Nishapur during the 
Ghaznawids. He was a distinguished scholar of the then Khurasàn, Fawat 
al- Wafayát, i, p. 52; Yatima al-Dahr, iv, p. 354. 

34. (Cairo, 1318/1900), Preface, pp. 3-6. 

35. Khass al-Khas, p. 186. 
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The Amir once presented to al-Tha‘alibi a horse for which 
the latter praised him in some verses.3% 


In the last part of his book Yatima al-Dahr?” al-Tha alibi 
says that al-Mikali added to it the names of a few poets of 
Nishapur. 

6. Abul ‘Abbas Màmun b. Mámun Khwarizmshah (390-407/999- 
1016 ).55 Responding to his invitation al-Tha‘alibi about 403/1012 
came to Jurjania. There he completed the last quarter of the 
Yatima. He placed one copy of the book before the Shah for 
his library? He wrote Nathr al-Nazm by the order of the Shah. 
In the preface of the book al-Tha‘alibi writes about himself that 
he was a servant of the Shah created for his service ( (3 41x«J | « Jus 
Ais Já! ),90 

At the request of Khawarizmshah al-Tha‘alibi composed the 
following four lines about the cold of Khwarizm:*! 

Le Jl IA as 9 all o Cub 134 ej gas 3 ail 
llo)! y »waJlslal es 5 gla 0 M gilla dy 52924 peed 
[2542]! 5 asd ges y 6 19 O mmis GAIL y perl oll y 

ha Ji, a de SU cul) O dul UB gins quu gli 

“By Allah, when the severe cold of Khawarizm shows its 
moral teeth and our bcdies begin trembling due to it ; 

Then the sun is vailed, the air «is frozen and the skins of 
people lose patience and firmness ; 


Water is hardened, the dog is hidden in the hole, the, vehement 
cold drives away the creaking of insects and rainless clouds; 


At that time, if you kiss your lover, you will find that your 
mouth has hardened upon his mouth.” 

7. Al-Shaikh Badr al-Sudur Abu’l Hasan Musafir b. al-Hasan. 
Al-Tha“alibi praised him profusely in prose and verse. He narrated 


36. Ibid.; Dumyat al-Qasr, p. 185, Damascus. 

37. Cairo, vol. iv, p. 450. 

38. On him: Encyclopaedia of Islam, vol. iii, p. 224. 

39. Tatimma al-Yatima, vol. i, p. 145. 

40. Nathr al-Nazm, (Cairo, 1317/1899), p. 96. Encyclopaedia of Islam (Urdu), 
' vol. iv, p. 1015. 

41. Khass al-Khass, p. 188, 
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that this was the Governor, litterateur and generous scholar who 
. helped him at the time of his misfortune. He composed verses 
eulogising him and dedicated his book Kháss al-Khass to him.” 


Besides his special connection with governors, viziers, kings 
and princes, mentioned above, al-Tha‘alibi had a friendly relation 
with many writers, litterateurs arid poets. Some ofthem are as 
follows : | 


1. Abwl Fath ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Kati al-Busti (d. 400/ 
1010).4% Al-Tha‘alibi was' on friendly terms with him. It was at 
the request of al-Katib that he composed Ahsan má Samitu'* and 
gave his art an appreciative selection in his book Yatima al-Dahr.* 


2. Abu' Fadl Ahmad b. Al.Husain b. Yahya b. Said b. 
Bishr, Badi* al-Zamán al-Hamadani (358-398/968-1007).*6 In his 
Yatima*’ al-Tha‘alibi praised Badi much both in prose and poetry 
for his remarkable memory, fuency of speech, purity of languago 
: and also for being the first scholar to introduce rhymed prose in his 
maqamat as well as in his theological discussions, sermons and 
poetical puzzles. A selection from his poems was quoted by 
al-Tha‘alibi in the Yatima.® 


3. Abu Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Jabbar al-‘Utbi 
(d.431/1039). Al-Tha‘alibi appreciated him and his work.5° 


42. Ibid., Preface and pp. 186, and 191. 

43. He was a famous Arabic poet of the 4th/10th century. He was of Persian 
origin and a native of Bust where he studied Hadith, Fiqh, and Adab under 
the traditionists Ibn Hibban (d 354/965) and al-Khattabi (d. 388/998). 
His varied writings both as a poet and letter-writer show all the traits of 
rhetorical artificiality, typical af the poetry and oranate prose of the 4th/ 
10th century; cf Ibn Khallikan, vol. iii, p. 58; Shadhrat, tii, p. 159; Yatima 
al-Dahr, vol. iv, p. 302. 

44, - For its MSS. See GAL Sup. vol. i, p. 501. 

45. Yatima al-Dahr, vol. iv., pp. 302-334. 

46. He was an Arab Poet and write> whose reputation is based on his letters 
and Maqamat in rhymed prose, cf. Ibn Khallikdn, vol. i, p. 109;' Yaqut, 
vol. ii, p. 161; Shadhrat, vol. iii, p. 150. 

47. Yatima, vol. iv, pp. 259-292. : 

48. Yatima, vol. iv, p. 292. 

49. On him : Yatima; vol. iv., p. 397. 

50. Yatima, vol, iv, pp. 398-406, 
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4. Abu Talib ‘Abd al-Salam b. Husain al-Mamuni (d.383/ 
993).51 Al-Tha'alibi stated that he met al-Mamüni at Bukhara in 
the year 382/992.52 He associated with him and found him to be 
a great scholar. He studied him as a true litterateur and poet and 
quoted verses from him.” 

5. Abu Sulaiman Ahmad b. Muhammad b. Ibrahim al- 
Khattabi (d. 386/996)? Al-Tha“alibi had a friendly connection 
with him.” Their unparallel friendship, excellent character and 
vastness of knowledge were praised by Abu’l Fath al-Bust].5 

6. Abu’l Hasan ‘Ali b. Al-Hasan al-Bakharzi (d.167/1074).5? 
His father al-Hasan was a neighbour of al-Tha‘alibi in Nishapir 
and was his very intimate friend. Al-Tha‘alibi behaved with his 
son Abu’l Hasan ‘Ali so affectionately that the boy took him to be 
a second father.38 

Most of the biographers of al-Tha“álibi agree that he died in 
429/1037. But in the opinion of al-Damiri (d, 808/1405)? and 
‘Abd Allah b. Asad al-Yafi; (d, 768/1366) he died in 430/1038. 
In his Shadhrat, Ibn al-‘Imad (d. 1032/1622) says that al-Tha‘alibi 
died in the year 430/1038 at the age of 80 which implies that he 
was born in the year 350/961. 


His works 


As mentioned above al-Tha‘alibi was a prolific author in 
Arabic language and literature. Carl Brockelmann has noticed 
fifty-one books and brochures written by this scholar.61 Of them, 
I propose to give dido a short review of the following two books: 


51. He was born at Bukhara in 243/857. He was from the Children of al-Mamini 
the Abbasid Caliph, On him: Fawat al-Wafayat i, p. 567, (Cairo, 
1371/1951); Yatima. vol. iv., pp. 161-172. 

52. Yatima, vol. iv., p. 171. 

53. Yatima, vol. iv, p. 172. 

54. Ibn Khallikán, vol. i, p. 453; Yaqiit, iv, p. 246 ; Shadhrat al-Dhahab, ii, p. 
150 ; Suyüti, p. 239. 

55. Khizanat al-Adab, vol.) i, p. 282. 

56. Yatima, vol. iv, p. 355; Khass al- Kkass, p. 155. 

57. On him: Shadhhr at, vol. ii, p. 238; £ Encore of Islam (London, 1380) 
1960) vol 1, p. 952 

$8. Dumyat al-Qasr, p. 183. 

59. Al-Damiri, Hayat al-Haywan, (London, 1326/1908), vol. i, p. 147. 

60. Shadhrat al-Dhahab, vol. iii. p. 249. 

61. fg pue der Arabischen Litteratew. Supp. (Leiden, 1937), vol i, pp. 
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1. Yatima al-Dahr fi Mahásin ahl al-* Agr? 


This is a work on criticism of Arabic literature—both prose and 
poetry comprising four volumes of pages 471, 438, 432 and 461 
respectively. The author has divided it into four parts, each consisting 
of ten chapters and a few sections; He has mentioned the poets 
and the scholars according to their countries. Following are the 
four parts in which the author has mainly concentrated on the 
contents of the book :% : 


The first pert deals with beautiful poems and gives other 
kinds of biographical and literary information regarding the poets 
of Syria, specially the circle of Saif al-Dawla, Abū Firas, the 
house of Hamdan and al-Mutanabbi and the poets of al Mawsil, 
Egypt and al-Magarib. 


The second part treats of the niceties ofthe poets of Baghdad 
and Arabian “Iráq together with the writings of a group of scholars 
who flourished under the patronage of the Buwayhids. It also 
gives detailed particulars abou: some essay writers. 


The third part deals with the poets of the provinces of 
al-Jibal, Faris, Tabaristan end Jurjan who were patronised by 
the Buwayhids of Persia and their ministers notably al-Sahib b. 
‘Abbad and Qábús b. Washamkir. 


The fourth and the lasi part deal with the poets of Khurasan 
and Khawarizm, who flourished during the Samanid and Ghaznawid 


period. The poets who settled in and around Bukhara and Nishapur 
&re also included. 


The circumstances which led to the compilation of the 
book are as follows :* 


Al-Tha'alibi observed that although sereval authors collected 
biographical accounts of tke poets and litterateurs of the past, the 
biographies and literary works of his contemporaries were not 
collected and appreciazed. Some of the poets and scholars of 


62. (Damascus, 1303/1885); (Cairo, 1375/1955). 
63.  Yatima al-Dahr Preface, p. 23, 
64, Ibid., Preface, p. 17. 
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high calibre, who had already expired, were not mentioned in the 
available books of literary history. The popularity of the books like 
of Al-Bari‘fi Shu‘arai’? al-Muwalladin of Harün al-Munajjim (d. 
208/823) and Tabagát al-Shu'arà' of Ibn al-Mu'taz ( d. 296/908 ) 
impressed him much. He desired ardently to write a book following 
their pattern. Thus he compiled the Yatima al-Dahr which contains 
critical appreciation of the poet and litterateurs of the 4tb/10th 
and early 5th/llth centuries. 


Al Tha'alibi first published the book in 384/994. But he was 
not satisfied with its contents and went on doing further researches on 
the field to make the work comprehensive and bring it up-to-date. 
He also brought out a thoroughly revised edition of the Yatima 
in his old age in 403/1012 at Jurjan. From a MS* of the Yatima 
it is understood that al-Tha‘alibi completed the work at Jurjan 
at the request of Amir Abu'-Abbas Khawérizimshah ( 390-407/ 
999-1016). 

While critically examining the works of the poets and. scholars 
he has discussed to some extent their character, power of under- 
standing, intellectual refinement and the aesthetics of their composi- 
tions. He has detected plagiarism in their writings in addition to 
indicating the satiric and erotic nature of their verses and repitition 
of thoughts and ideas in their writings. 


The book is a collection of some selected poems with brief 
biographical notes on their authors. The dates and places of 
their birth and death are not generally mentioned. It is not 
mentioned either whether the author actually met those poets. 
Hence his appreciation as well as criticism were based on the 
works of the poets. 


While going through the book closely it is revealed that the 
Yatima is neither a book of literary history nor a history of poetry. 
Neither does it fall under the category of biographical books of 
the poets and litterateurs. But it is only a book of literary criticisms. 
As mentioned above the author has focussed his attention mainly 
on the works of the poets and not on their lives and characters. 

By and large the work is a mine of information about the 
literary condition of Persia during the 4th/10th and early Stb/lith 


, 65. Also see: Tatimma al-Yatima, vol, i, preface of the publisher, (Cairo, 
1353/1934), p. 5. 
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centuries ( 350-403/961-1012 ).66 It gives us a clear and distinct 
idea of the extent to which the Arabic language was cultivated 
throughout Persia, even as far as Khawsrizm. Asa guide book 
for the students of Arabic literature, it is full of valuable infor- 
mation about the intellectual, social and political conditions 
obtaining in Persia during the period under review. 


Although the author has said that he will include in his 
book only good poems, he has ultimately failed to keep to the limit 
he has thus prescribed for himself. He has not failed to select 
poems of lesser merit and mention even the indescent poems of Saif 
al-Dawla. 


Al-Tha'alibi does not seem to be impartial either in his treat- 
ment of the themes he has selected for his book. He has preference 
for the Syrian poets, who are included in a separate chapter. The 
poets of Syria have been regarded as superior to those of Arabian 
Iraq and the adjoining areas. Ir this connection he has mentioned 
a group of poets from Syria, viz., *Uttàbi (d.220/835)", Mansür 
al-Namari, al-Ashja’ al-Sulami, Muhammad b. Zura‘at al-Dameshai, 
. Rabra al-Raggi, Abu Tammám (d. 231/845) and al-Buhturi 
(d.284/897). Then he includes the names ofsome Syrian Muallad 
poets, such as Mu‘awwij al-Raqggi, al-Marimi, al-Nami (d.399/ 
1008)9 and others. Tha'alibi agrees that the Syrian Arabs were 
nearer to the main Arab land and far from Persia and ‘Iraq of 
Persia and as such their language was pure. In order to prove 
this hypothesis he cites the names of such Syrian poets and scho- 
lars as al-Mutanabbi”% Abwl Hasan al-Shamshati”!, Abi Firás al- 
Hamdani, (d.357/967)’2 and others. Moreover, he does not show 
adequate intellectual integréty when he includes in his book poems 
ofalower standard and goes to the extent of praising their com- 
posers only because of their being Amirs, rulers and viziers. In 
this connection we may mention the names of Saif al-Dawla,?? 


66, E.G. Browne History of Persian Literature, p. 446. 

67. Ibid, vol. i, p. 24. i 

68. They were born from an Arab fathar and a foreign mother. 
69. Ibid, vol i, pp. 241-251. 

70. Ibid, vol 1, ppl 126-240. 

71. ibid, vol i, p. 125. 

72. abid, vol. i, pp. 48-103. 

73. Ibid, vol i, pp. 27-47. 
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'Adudu'd Dawla?% the vizier al-Muhallabi (d.352/963)^ the vizier 
Ibn al-Amid (d.360/970),7$ al-Sahib b. *Abbad" and others whom . 
he has praised. One may, however, justify Tha'alibi's conduct in 
this regard by saying that the time when he was writing was not 
congenial for writing impartially. | 

Despite the minor shortcomings detailed above, the Yafima 
isan indispensable work of criticism on Arabic literature. Since it 
saw the light ofthe day scholars have been regarding it to be a 
popular treatise on the subject. Its popularity is attested by the 
fact that a number of supplements to the Yatima have been 
composed. Of these the following may be mentioned : 

(a) Dumyat al-Qasr wa *Usrat ahl al-Asr compiled bv al- 
Bakharzi (d.467/1074), and published from Aleppo. 

(b) Kharidat al-Qasr wa Jaridat ahl al-‘Asr compiled by ‘Imad’ 
al-Din al-Isbaháni (d.597/1200). The author began his work in 
500/1106, and ended it in 592/1197. It has been published from 
Baghdad in ten volumes. 

(c) Zinat al-Dahr compiled by al-Khatiri (d.568/1172) and pub- 
lished in a single volume. i 

(d) Wishāh al-Dumyat compiled by al-Baiyhaqi. 

(e) Mukhtasar al- Yatima compiled by Taqi al-Din al-Misri (d. 
1005/1596). It is an abridgement of Yatima. 

(f) Yatima al-Yatima compiled by al-Tha‘alibi. But Hasan b. 
Muzaffar al-Naysábüri (d.443/1051) added an appendix to it. 

(g) Tatimmat al- Yatima compliled by al-Tha‘alibi. 


It is worth while to mention that following the footsteps 
of al-Tha‘alibi Abwl Hasan “Ali b. al-Bassam (d. 542/1147) 
compiled a book entitled al-Dhakhira- fi Mahasin ahl al-Jazira. Like 
al-Tha'alib Ibn Bassam divided the book into four parts and 
classified each part into chapters containing discussions on poetry. 
composed by genuin poets, kings, princes, viziers, Amirs and 
chieftains.?8 It has been said that Ibn Bassam followed in his 
book the literary principle adopted by al-Tha‘alibi.” 
74. Ibid, vol. ii, pp. 216-218. 
75. Ibid. vol. ii, pp. 224-241. 
76. Ibid. vol. iii, pp. 158-192. 
71. ibid, vol. tii, pp. 192-290. 
78. Preface of publisher, p. 13. 
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To help the researchers study the voluminous Yatima al- 
Dahr, Aba Musa Ahmad al-Haqq of Dacca compiled Faridat 
al-' Asr ‘ala Jadawil Yatima al-Dakr.? It gives comprehensive index 
of contents dealing with pocts, illustrious persons, other than poets, 
places, hills, years and books, etc. mentioned in the Yatima, 
arranging each of them alphabetically and countrywise. 


2. Abii Tayyib al-Mutanabbi má *lahii wama ‘alaiyhi® 

This book is a critical study of the poetry of al-Mutanabbi®! 
(d. 354/965). It also gives an account of the life and activities of the 
poet. It is, in fact, the 5th chapter of the first part of Tha‘alibi’s 
Yatima al-Dahr.32 The poet was requested by some of his friends 
to write a book on Mutanabbi so that it came into being to meet 
popular demand. Containing as it does valuable materials on the 
poetry of al-Mutanabbi it deserve separate treatment. 


This book has been divided into several chapters. Some of 
them are as follows : (i) Mutanabbi’s early life; (ii) Mutanabbi as 
an encomiast ; (ii) Appreciation of his poetry; (iv) Defects of 
his poetry. 

These chapters are discussed below: : 


(i) Mutanabbi’s early life : 


Abu Tayyib Ahmad b. Hussain known as al-Mutanabbi was 
born in Ktifa in 300/915 of poor parents. His father was a water- 
carrier. He belonged to the tribe of Kinda and hence he was called 
al-Kindi. 

When al-Mutanabbi was a mere boy, his father migrated with 
him to Syria. He studied ina school for some time. Then he 
travelled over Syria and learnt various ornate styles of Arabic 


79. Published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta, 1334/1915). 
80. Published from Cairo in 1333/1914. 
81. Abü Tayyib claimed that he was the first man graced with poetical divinity 
and hence he was called al-Mutanabbi. He composed thus : 
3545)! Jind glial! Pes 0 ill eus y sabs ul 
34d Q3 pled qo 0 Alas asas! ul 
82. pp. 126-240, 


* 
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literature. Brave, ambitious and proud as he was, he could not be 
satisfied with his own poetical talents and literary fame. He tried 
to capture power by force. With this end in view, he gathered 
round him some beduin followers and took allegiance from them 
secretely. The Governor of the province having come to know 
about this conspiracy sent an army against the poet and his followers. 
He was arrested and imprisoned. From the prison he addressed the 


. following verse to the Governor praising him and praying for mercy 


and release ;?? 
Juaji ie soul)! ola 0 AUS e 9 y SL! 
> good | 9 Je dag 0 agdal rs Jes 

“My allegiance to you, my master, for your charity and 

freeing the slaves are well known; 1 was imprisoned and given 

punishment in my early age, though 1 owed nothing to 
religious regulations.” 

In these verses he reminds the Governor that the minors should 
not be punished for their misdeeds. Nevertheless, love of power 
continued to remain in his mind even in the advanced age. By 
nature he was ambitious. This intention he expresses in the 
following verses : 

Sul ¿Silly cA M Nass MU O di jaz] sius Y y 
ll dy d gudl tz 05 OS Sl JI Glick ns pai sy 

“Do not think that glory lies in the wine jar and singing girls, 

but it lies in the sword and sudden attack ; And also glory 

lies in striking at the necks of the kings, although, black dusts 
and huge army are shown to you.” 


(ii) Mutanabbi as an encomiast : 

Mutanabbi was considered to be a worthy encomiast. As an 
extraordinary minstrel, he frequented the courts of some of the 
rulers and princes of the time in order to receive their favours by 
composing eulogies. His patrons and masters were treated as friends 
and comrades, whereby he raised himself high from the position of an 
ordinary encomiast. Mutanabbi has celebrated the virtues of a 
number of his patrons in a series of splendid eulogies. He eulogises 
Saif al-Dawla by saying,34 


83. Abū Tayyib al-Mutanabbi, (Cairo, 1333/1914), p. 8, 


84, Ibid, p. 11, 
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lazos eS Leni] Lou bl day 0 ai fF eJ l9 ell ES 

“I omitted the journey by right leaving it for the beggars, for I 
received so much favour from my master that I could shoe my 
horses with (shoes of) gold". 

He also praises the same prince in the following verse; 

deos Dal had qu tas} o sel dede den! chil JA 
*Pardon, bestow, endow, mount, raise, ole restore; 
Add, laugh, rejoice, bring nigh, show favour, gladden, give.” 
When the prince read this artful collection of fourteenth 


imperatives in a single verse, he was so charmed that he conceded 
to every request made by the poet. 


(iii) 


He eulogises Kafür al-Iknshi di,9* 

vli qii 5 e Js 0 qus JJ sl Kis tl 
“Riches are nothing to me when I received your friendship; 
Whatever is left upon the earth, is soil itself.” 

He praises the prince ‘Adudud Dawla (d. 372/982):97 

Sl gis 4) dor Ol Su 0 gold T ula AS g cl 
*While you have sealed my heart with your love I am leaving 
you lest anybody other than you should occupy my heart." 
His eulogises Ibn al-“Amid (d. 360/970) while bidding farewell 
to him;* 

Aare! Y lin dd won Lads o Ui pod el SI Las 
“The time favoured us by bringing us together in a meeting. 
But when we praised it, it did not allow us to continue (that 
praise.") 

He praises Abu Ayyub Ahmad b. *Imrzn:9? 

la? logue dt las leE y O (alos Lal Cj LIE y 
“As if the horses of Bani ‘Imran were born standing under 
them (i.e. Banu ‘Imran) and as if they (i. e. Bani ‘Imran) were 
born on their horses backs.’’) 


Appreciation of his poetry : 
Al-Tha‘alibi found that Mutanabbi’s poetry was neither recited 


in any institution, nor was it used. by speakers, singers and 


Ibid., 
ibid., 
ibid., 
ibid., p. 
Ibid., p. 


p 
p. 
P. 
p 
p 
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essay-writers, though it had gained popularity among the different 
classes of the society. He also observed that his poetry was ad- 
mired as well as criticised. Al-Tha'àlibi claims to hold the balance 
even. So he attempted a critical appreciation of his poetry poin- 
ting out its qualities and,deficiencies. He came to the conclusion 
that it was the height of merit in a man that his faults could 
be counted. For, there is no person whose qualities can give entire 
satisfaction. 


Now Tha‘slibi proceeds to appreciate Mutanabbis poetry 
setting forth in due order the characteristic features of his style 
with the following outline : 


Use of words and phrases from his verses by his contemporaries. 


A fort captured by ‘Adudud Dawla was described by al- 
Sahib b. ‘Abbad in an epistle where the latter used some words 
and phrases which al-Mutanabbi- had used in his poetry. Al- 
Sahibb. ‘Abbad says.” i 

> gaa gal Li ri o al ra esas ila 
“Gil pudes sona y gallos Ole lo) pls git glee leo pla uf s 
While Mutanabbi says,?! 
dae! y Seal ayas o lia ci! Will al is 
TUM S ym $ lu! yes 0 dus wi! gala cS X 

“Till a victorious prince (ie. ‘Adudiid Dawla) came to the 

world who was throughly acquainted with it. So both the 

high and low lands complained to him. I remembered the 
milky-way over our high lands and water courses of prede- 
cessors situated between the hills of al--Udhayb and Bariq.” 


Plagiarisings of Mutanabbi's poetry. 

There are many poets who composed poems taking words, 
thoughts and ideas from Mutanabbi's poetry. A few such verses 
are cited below : 

Al-Mutanabbi says,?? 

toos! gi! ya Uso O ees AJ! a laid! Ja! AS y 
90. Ibid, p. 17. 
91. Ibid., p. 17. 
92. Ibid. p.22. 
PES 
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“The full moon started to get perfection by them and offered 
me darkness on account of illness,” 
But Abu’l Faraj al-Babbagha (d. 398/1007) took words and 
ideas of the above verses and composed nicely as saying,% 
Asl. Aie Ajo) PE e)! O Asl. i Jie JAJ! S P gel 
“O the person who is liks the fullmoon, be merciful upon 
a youngman who resembles it at the time of its waning.” 


Beauties of Matanabbi’s poetry. 


Tha‘alibi speaks highly of the beauty and incomparable style 
of his poetry as follows : 

The beauty of his opening couplet is contained in the follow- 
ing :°4 . l 

YA tl A IS o SU ly ey e SU 

“We may be ransom upon you, O the abode; although 

you added to our grief ! you were the East and the West 

for the sun." 

It is quite evident that most of the poets praised their patrons 
inerotic preludes. But this old custom was not to be followed 
by al-Mutanabbi. He, therefore, first praises his patrons and 
then starts erotic prelude as he says,% 

pia Font JU quo NO pal alió cae OS 
p 3 rel Sl elan ay 046 Jal lue oi! cual 

“When there was a praise, erotic: prelude was the first. 

Is every eloquent poet bound to follow this? Nay, but love 

of Ibn ‘Abdullah is better. Because, with him good remem- 

brance begins and ends.” 

His exclusive praise for his favourite one is contained in 

the following lines : 

pË ad eal a uf ned rel As o | ale O) ao Lib T 

“We thought that “Amir is either alive about the cloud or 

he has bcen buried inside the cloud, (therefore, causing rainfall). 

To indicate the swift return to his patron, al-Mutanabbi says;?7 


93. Ibid, p. 22. 
94, Ibid. p. 64. 
95. Ibid., p. 64. 
96. Ibid., p. 65. 
97. Ibid, p. 71. 
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E LU] aud Ai ald 33 05130 5 ear iBUIG, 

“I was merely an arrow in the air; which falls back, finding 

no refuge there." 

His consecutive arrangement of a series of similies in brief 
symmetrical clauses can be noticed here.% 

Wye cijslyis walis 0 Ob Cnet eds cu 

"She shone forth like a moon, and swayed like a moringa- 

bough; 

And shed fragrance like ambergris, and gazed like a gazelle.” 

"Ihe two-sided panegyric’ ( al-madh al-muwajjah), which may 
be compared to a garment baving two surfaces of different colours 
but of equal beauty can be found in the following verse?? addres- 
sed to Saif al-Dawla : 

Hla Sys Wal enda) 04% jn JU asd! e cag 

“Were all the lives you have taken, possessed by you, you 

would be immortal and the world would be blest !” 

Here Saif al-Dawla is doubly eulogised by the mention of 
his victory over his enemies as well as by the joy which all his 
friends felt in the continuance of his life and fortune. 

His division of ideas into parallel sentences is as follows :1% 

de ¿ls das ds o Jes d pally dye J oni 

“We were in gladness, the greeks in fear ; 

The land in bustle, the sea in confusion." 

Successive arrangement of a series of eulogical words, can 
be found in praise of Saif al-Dawla :191 

eli! s yb als pul: uid! 3 0 ght yd clip Jla rl 

"I am well known to the horse, night and desert as well as 

familiar to the sword, spear, paper and pen." 

His skilful comparison of Saif al-Dawla with the nature of. 
swords is as follows.192 

Sle dl s gal ul els o uolo ls Sell plan oll 

“You are the sharp sword of kingdom while Allāh is striking 

and you are the banner of religion while Allah is tying." 


98. Ibid, p. 69. 
99. Ibid, p. 73. 


101. Ibid. p. 85. 
102, Ibid., p. 75. 
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Sententious moralising on topics connected with human life 
as made by the poet is contained in these lines :103 

lage pill a des! ls o Aia as SI! eli 
esp JF os Gul d JULY o JG i od LI i ass S 

"If you show regard to a noble person you win his heart, 
and if you show regard to an ignoble one, he will rebel 
against you, There is no glory on the earth in a man who 
possesses (scanty) negligible wealth and, on the other hand, 
there is no affiuence on it for a man who maintains little 
dignity." 


(iv) Faults and blemishes of Mutanabbi's poetry. 


After giving an appreciation of Mutanabbi’s poetry, Tha‘alibi 
mentions some faults and blemishes in his compositions. These are 
as follows : 

(a) Repetition of ideas in his poetry : 

Mutanabbi expresses his “idea of close relationship between 

two things” in these verses,!?^ 
tall dle »" tB sit O Sl aa costa cul y 
iau] ou J uU Aral de O uel o5 P cJ 

*Would that the friend separated from me as the sleeping 

separated from my eyelid committing no crime, would accom- 

pany meas the disease accompanied my body ! 

Would that the distance between me and my beloved were 

between me and the calamities of time !" 

(b) His own plegiarisings from others' poems : 

Mutanabbi composed his verses taking ideas, words and mean- 
ings from the following verse 1% of Ibn al-Mu‘taz: 

uei Sie ya dls Oo Jai pall ye Os jal 

“The full moon acquires light from the midday sun, but the 

sun itself receives light from you.” 

Mutanabbj also says :10 

yla y gi lgie "e (5 O dajlb Jal Sia pues | «E 


103. 1bid., pp. 81, 91. 
104. Ibid., p. 32. 

105. Ib d., p. 31. 

106. Ibid., p. 31. 
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“The rising sun gets light from you as the moon earns light 

from the sun.” 

(c) It was considered an important task that the opening 
couplet (Matla’) of a poem should be perfect in form and meaning, 
and it should not contain anything likely to offend the mind. The 
author brings forward many instances in which Mutanabbi has 
violated this rule. He used in the opening couplet of his poems 
some words of bad omen, such as sickness, death or technical terms 
of music and arithmatic. These things perplex and irritate the 
listner and reader instead of winning their sympathy. He says:!?? 

WILT aso! GUI iras OILS coal! oF Ol ela cS. uS 

Soy abu Udo) ostal 3 gels pl ate | 

“It suffices you as a malady that you consider death as a 

remedy and desired thing.” 

“Our prolonged night is connected with the Day of Resurrec- 

tion, as if it consists of six nights in a single one." 

(d) Mutanabbi uses disarranged words bearing obscure mean- 
ing as found in the following lines :1% 

dese coil Cy, eS als o pol tI ally! Di zl 

For correct arrangement of the words, the following composi- 
tion has been suggested by al-Tha'alibi : 

Osa cil; e Pr) ST yl 3.0 LA ly! TOS, al 

*How Adam is the father of creations while vour father is 

Muhammad and you are a man." 

(e) Mutanabbi violates the rules of  Arab-lexicographers as 
noticed in these lines!9? 

pil arte! aeu! uy! lig) o Ul qas! elp! Le oa oud 

“Among the living beings of the earth Iam the first one 

who may be ransom upon a haughty, noble and generous 

chieftain.” 

In the above verse, the poet has used the word JJ i>)! which 
means ‘generous’ a term not found except lẹ» in Arab-Jexicons, 
viz. 3l se du) - 5! 90, eto. 

(f) Hefrequently composes verses based on absurd exaggerations 
noted in the following line,!!? 


107. Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
108. Ibid, p. 47. 
109. Ibid., p. 48. 
110. Ibid., p. 55. 
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TES meei ota y)! dos Olija pd logis 1 JU» 
“They easily obtained wharever they desired by determination 
and their crawling ant huned the wild beasts.” 

(e) Mutanabbi uses such words as are unfamiliar to the 
contemporary poets. In this connection the following verses may be 
mentioned!!! : 

Eu! deb 93 cgis! O plo] alía Pm 
e$ jy! means WA) or lie, but this od is found neither 
in' classical nor in modern poems. 

(h) He composes poems which violates the popular rule of the 
prosodians. The following verses may be noted:1!2 

vib esl) po aibs O aKa aas plo o Kai 
“His meditaticn is firm belief, expression is wisdom, interior 
is religion and outward is beauty." 

In «Kaas the metre of jsb is used with the measure ¿lslis 
which is opposed to the general rule of prosodians who insist on 
the measure of ¿lslú, . 

(i  Tha'&libi complains also that Mutanabbi’s finest thoughts 
and images are too often followed by low and trivial ones. He 
strings pearls and bricks together, as noticed in the following beauti- 
ful verse, 113 

dela! Kis gas cdl oal o Jj aba! ui ditat S 
But thereafter he composed the following verse which bears 
indecent word and meaning.114 
IU noli quii! oud 0 Lade] Up, CSS jas KI pS 
From the summary of Thaal-bi‘s criticisms one may see that the 
chief merits of poems lay in elegant expression, subtle combination 
of words, fanciful imagery, witty conceits and a striking use of 
rhetorical figures. These are abundantly available in the poetry 
of al-Mutanabbi. So he was hailed as the greatest poet of the Abba- 
sid period. 


111. Ibid., p. 50. 
112. Ibid., p. 49. 
113. Ibid., p. 43. 
114. Ibid., p. 43. 


NAVIGATION AND MARITIME TRADE IN EARLY MEDIEVAL 
EGYPT (639-1171 A.D.) 


S. M. IMAMUDDIN 


Introduction 
"There had been commercial relations between the East and 
the West through the Nile and the Red Sea in Pre-Muslim period 
and the Jews were the intermediaries having their colonies in all the 
renowned sea ports and trade marts. This was continued under the 
Arab Muslims when they expanded their activities over West Asia, 
North Africa and North-West Europe and the Jews became the connec- 
ting link between the Muslim and non-Muslim worlds having been 
joined by the Syrian and Egyptian Muslims in the West and the 
Arab and Persian Muslims in the East. The Persians and the Arabs 
were in the field even before they accepted Islam and carried on trade 
with the Far Eastern Lands. Now that they were imbued with the 
spirit of Islam their missionary zeal carried them further. Before 
the advent of Islam the Arab pirates and merchants were active; but 
their knowledge of nautical warfare was imperfect although many 
Yamanis, ‘Umanis and Bahraynis had also participated in the con- 
quest of Syria and Egypt before they fought naval war with the 
Byzantines in the eastern Mediterranean Sea.! Mu'áwiyah (661-80) 
transferred Persian workmen settled in Antioch, Hims and Ba'labakk 
to Tyre, Acre and other ports. The “Umanis migrated to East Africa 
during the time of Hajjaj b. Yüsuf in 690 and the Persians from Shiráz 
and Siraf in the 9th and 10th centuries. Because of the slave trade 
with East Africa we notice Zanj rebellion in Mesopotamia in the 7th 
century and more so after 868 adding to the causes of the decline of 
the Abbasid empire but the Persians still dominated the trade round 
the coasts of Arabia upto Jiddah even in the 10th century. Abü 
1, Tabari, Ta'rikh, Vol. V, Leiden ed., pp. 2819-22; Hourani, George, F., 

Arab Sea-Faring in the Indian Ocean, Princeton, New Jersey, 1951, p, 55, 
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Zayd? in 916 and Istakhri in the middle of the 10th century speak 
about the Persians trading upto Jiddah where merchandise for Qul- 
zum was loaded on small boats to sail through reefy water of the 
Red Sea and most of the  shipbuilders and seafaring men were Per- 
sians in the Sea of Faris, part of the Arabian Sea upto al-Yaman. 
Persian nautical words like balanj (cabin), bandar (port), daftar (sai- 
ling instruction), didban (look-out) and. nakhuda (naukhoda, shipmaster), 
were spoken and appropriated by the Arab mariners in their own 
language. 


The nautical experience of the Egyptians, Persians and Syrians 
proved to be a great asset fcr the Arab masters. In the battle of 
Dhát al-Sawüri in which the Egyptian squadron was commagded by 
‘Abd-ullah ibn abi Sarh, the governor of Egypt, and the Syrian 
squadron by Abi al-Awr, the former consisted of Coptic sailors, 
rowers and helmsmen and the latter had some Persian mariners besi- 
des the Syrian . ones. Arab trade flourished more on the western 
coast of the Indian ocean and less on the Mediterranean shores 
where they had to face the European pirates besides the Byzantine 
naval power while in the Indian ocean Socotra was the stronghold 
of the Indian pirates from Cutzh and Kathiawar* and pirates from 
al-Bahrayn, Qatar and the Persian coast raided ships in the Arabian 
Sea and. The Persian Gulf. 

A Chinese account of -the Po-sse (Persian speaking Zoroast- 
rians) in 727 after relating their voyages to Ceylon and Malaya men- 
tions, “They (Persians) also sailed in big craft to the country of Han 
(China), straight to Canton for silkpiece goods and tbe like ware”.5 


2. Supplement to Akhbar in Relation des Voyages faits par les Arabes et les 
Persanes dans l'Inde et la China, Paris, 1845, pp. 136-37. 

3. Tabari, Ta’riKh, pt. I, vol. V, pp. 2865-70; Baladdhuri, Futüh al Buldan, 
Eng. Tran, by P.K. Hitti and F. C. Murgotton, The Origin of the Islamic 
State, New York, 1916-24, pp. 117-18; H. J. Bell, The Aphrodite Papyri, 
London, 1910, pp. XVIIT, XXXII-XXXV, 

4. Ibn Khurdádbih, 47-Masalik we'l Mamálik, Leiden, 1888, p. 60; Istakhel, 
Kitab Masalik al-Mamalik, ed. de. Goeje, Vol. I, Leiden, 1870, pp. 33, 
140-41; Mas'üdi, Muruj al-Dhahab wa'l Ma'adin al-Jawhar, Ed. and Tran. 
by de Meynard and de Courteille, vol. I, 1961, Paris, pp. 240-41; IIT, 1861, 
pp. 36-37. 

5, G.F, Hourani, op. cif, p. 62, 
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Like the Jews the Po-sse had their colonies in trading centres and 
after them their successors the Ta-shih (The Arabic speaking Persian 
Muslims), a word derived from Persian Tazik (a.man of the Tayy 
tribe) had their own. It is recorded under the year 758 in the History 
of the Tang that when the Chinese emperor, the Son of Heaven was 
engaged in suppressing a Turkish rebellion in North China and Khang- 
chou (Canton) had been left undefended, “The Ta-shih and Po-sse 
together sacked and burned the city of Khangchou (Canton) and 
went back by sea." It is significant to note that Ta-shih and Po-sse 
though foreigners were strong enough to burn the city because of 
their old settlements there. These Ta-shih were’ most probably the 
Ibadites one of whose leading merchants, Abü “Ubaydah from 
Uman, is recorded to have sailed to China and purchased aloe woods 
there in the middle of the 8th century.* P 


The volume of trade with China and other Far Eastern coun- 
tries increased considerably under the Umayyads and Abbasids, 
specially during the years 661-870 when peace prevailed in the Persian 
Gulf and China was ruled independently by the Tang dynasty (618- 
907) under which the south of China enjoyed peace for two and a 
half centuries (618-868). After the sack of Canton in 878 by the 
rebel Huang Chao the Persian Gulf trade with China suffered a set 
' back and the Arab and Chinese merchants started meeting for the 
exchange of their goods at Kalah Bar (Patani or Kedah in Malaya?).’ 
Since then Chinese goods became scarce in the Abbasid territory 


because of irregular supply and frequent piracy, wreckage and long 
delay.® 


In some of our earlier papers on Spain’s foreign trade we have 
tried to discuss Spain’s commercial relations with Christian Europe, 
Indian Sub-continent, “Iraq, Persia, Khurasan and China? In this 


6. Baládhuri, pp. 435-36; 44-46; Mas*údi, Kitab al-Tanbih wal Ishraf, ed. 
de Goeje, Leiden, 1893, p. 55; Hourani, p. 63. 

7. Hourani, p. 61. 

8. Ibid., p. 76. E . 

9. The papers were published in Egyptian Institute Magazine (Madrid 1956), 
Journal of. Asiatic Sociery of Pakistan, Dacca, 1958 and Islamic Culture, 
Hyderabad, 1961 and later mostly included in the present writer's works 
‘The Economic History of Spain under the Umayyads’ and ‘Socio-Economic 
and Cultural History of Muslim Spain’ published- from Dacca and Leiden in 
1963 and 1965 respectively. : i 
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paper we are trying to discuss navigation system and marine trade 
of Egypt in early medieval period. Among the original sources, 
works on geography and history, court documents, agreements and 
geniza writings, already published, have been utilised. Of the secon- 
dary sources the works of Fahmy and Hourani entitled Muslim Sea- 
Power in Eastern Mediterranean and Arab Sea-faring in The Indian 
Ocean and the Economic History of Spain under the Umayyads by the 


‘present author have been of great help in giving a shape to this paper 


and they have been referred to in appropriate places. The works of 
Guitein (4 Mediterranean Society) and Tomé Pires, (The Suma Ori- 
ental), cannot go unacknowledged. They have been also of immense 
help although Tomé Pires? account of the Red Sea regions of the 
early 16th century based on hearsay is not always dependable. 

The paper is mostly based on published sources though mate- 
rials are scattered and need sifting. Further investigation into un- 
published materials may reveal new facts and lead one to develop 
this tiny monograph to a voluminous book. Like Spain, Eygpt tried 
twice to come out of the grips of the Abbasids under the Tulunids 
and the Ikhshids but it succeeded partially till the Fatimids came 
from al-Maghrib at the head of the Qaramith Berbers and snatched 
it away from the hands of the Ikhshids in 969. Since then it remained 


an independent country till it was lost by the Mamluks to the Turks 
in 1517. 


The Fatimids inherited the Egyptian and Muslim traditions 
of maintaining strong navy. They had strong naval bases at the 
sea ports of Ifrigiyah, Egypt and Syria. Their naval base at Mahdiyah 
controlled the Mediterranean islands from Sicily eastwards. The 
Syrian and Egyptian ports were soon developed into strategic naval 
bases such as Iskandariyah, Far&mah, Fayyüm, Dimyát, Ascalan, 
‘Akkah (Acre) Qulzum (Clysma) Suways (Suez), 'Aydhab, Maas 
and others each having at least an armada of 75 boats, ten mustahat - 
and ten samalat under an amir al-bahr. The naval officer was called 
rais. The Fatimids had their ship building factories (Där al-Sina’a) 
at Alexandria and Damietta at Mags near Cairo and ‘Aydhab near 
Sanga on the Red Sea. 

The Fatimids controlled the East-West trade route through the 
Red Sea and the Mediterranezn which made Egypt entirely indepen- 
dent of the Abbasid Khiláfat. As rivals of the Abbasids, the Fatimids : 
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concentrated their position in the Red Sea and on the trade route 
leading to India and the Far East. Although the Persian merchants 
dominated in these areas even during the declining period of the Abba- 
sids, the trade round the coasts of Arabia upto Jiddah in the 10th 
century and the Arabian Sea upto Yaman had become known as the 
5ea of Faris where most of the shipbuilders and sea-faring men came 
from Persian. A groupí? of the Egyptian Jews seemed to have 
settled at Adan to carry on trade with India and Ceylon.!! 


Joseph ben Phineas and Aran bén Amran were the Abbasid 
bankers and Banu Sahl, the two sons of Sahl, namely Abu Sa‘d 
Ibrahim and Abii Nasr Harün, served the Fatimid caliphs al-Zahir 
and al-Mustansir from 1020 to 1074 A.D. as their bankers.!? These 
Jewish bankers had their offices at Sijlmàsah (Morocco), Gabes 
and “Aydháb to encash the suftajah (draft)! issued by them and to 
do other indenting business. They had their trade centres also at 
Verdun, Narbonne, Marseilles, Naples, Venice and other towns in 
Europe. Ephraim ben Jacob a merchant from Denia (Spain) appoin- 
ted one Abun as his attorney to claim whatever his late father might 
have left for him in Egypt and to sue against Abü Nasr Musáfir about 
1098.14 A Spanish merchant residing in Jerusalem requested Abi 
Nasr Fádl b. Sahl al-Tustari (al-Dusturi) to send him an account and 
the resulting balance. 


Ports and shipyards in Egypt : The Arabic word Dar al-Sina@ah 
for dockyard is still current in its modified form in European 
languages, e.g. arzenale or arsenale in Italian and arsenal in Spanish, 
French and English. Quizum (Clysma) and Alexandria continued 
to function as centres of trade under the Muslims. 


Qulzum was a link between the Mediterranean and the Eastern 
Seas. The ship passed through the Nile from Alexandria to Babylon 


10. Hourani, p. 80 quoting Abu Zayd pp. 1366-7 and Istakhri, p. 19, 

11. Geniza Fragments, quoted by Fischel, W. J., Jews in the Economic and 
Political Life of Medieval Islam, London 1937, p. 76, n3. 

12. S, M. Imamuddin, The Economic History of Spain, pp. 426-28. 

13. Ibid., 440-41. 

14. S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, Cambridge, 1967, p. 407, n. 45 
and 46. 

15. Ibid, p..45. 
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and by way of Bubastis!5 to Qulzum along the Nahar Amirwl Mu'minin 
(Trajan's canal of the Greeks' time) whilst the water was still high. 


During the time of caliph “Umar I and the Abbasid Caliph 
Hàrün al-Rashid there was a proposal to join the Red Sea with the 
Mediterranean water by digging a canal through the Isthmus of Suez 
and the connecting lake Monzala much before the modern Suez canal 
was dug by the French engineer Ferdinand de Lesseps in 1859-69; 
but the scheme was dropped with a view to restrain the Byzantines, 
a great naval power in the eastern Mediterranean, from coming into 
direct clash with the Muslims in the Red Sea. The Arabs found out, 
however, an alternative to this in the re-excavation of the Trajan’s 
canal to carry on maritime trade between the Mediterranean and 
Red Sea regions. 


In early 642 ‘Amr b. al-4s the Arab conqueror of Egypt under- 
took the great task of excavating Trajan's canal and on completion of 
the work named it after the reigning Caliph ‘Umar I as Khalij or Nahr 
Amir al-Mu'minin. In pre-Muslim period it connected the Nile, 
the north of Babylon (Memphis), passing by Heliopolis and the Wadi 
Tumilat to al-Qantarah; but it silted up towards the end of the third 
century of the Christian era. This was one of the lagoons of the main 
canal opened by the Ptolemies at Tel Fakhus. Its utility was 
restored by the Roman conqueror Trajan about 116 A.D.'’ The 
ninety-miles long canal was re-excavated within a year by the winter 
of 643-4 A.D. and used for the first time during the flood of the Nile. 
"Umar Iawaited anxiously the arrival of the Egyptian corn to feed 
the famine-stricken Arabs. The Caliph himself went to Jar (Yanbü?), 
the port of Madinah to supervise the unloading of the first consign- 
ment of food grain from Fustat laden in twenty boats sometimes 
before his death in November 644.18 This was the monumental 
work of ‘Amr b. al-’As. 


16. Aly Mohammad Fahmy, Muslim Sea power in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
London, 1950, p. 24. 

17. Hourani, pp. 15-16,34, 60. 

18. Yaqut, Kitáb ’Ajam al-Buldár, vol. IV, Cairo, 1906, p. 6; Suyüti, Husn 
al-Muhádrah, II, Cairo, 1882, p. 68 ; Baladhuri p. 216; p.341 (tran).; 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, quoted by G. Weil, Geschichte der Fatimiden Chalifen, 
Manheim, 1846, vol. I, pp. 130-32 ; W. Muir, The Caliphate, Its Rise, Decline 
and Fall, Beirut, 1969, p. 174, n. 
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Carpenters working at the barges at the rate of 2/3 soldus per 
head a month were required to be supplied at Qulzum by Basilyus, 
administrator of the village of Aphrodito (Kanashquh), at the order 
of Qurra ibn Sharik, the Governor of Egypt, in 91H/709 A.D.; but 
Basilyus was reproached by the Governor in 92/710 for his failure to 
supply food. grains. 

He was made liable to pay bun charge for the transport by 
‘land after the raining season was over. There are letters relating 
to the supply of provisions for workmen and ship-building materials 
` like anchors, acacia wood, rope made of palm fibre and pads needed 
for fitting up ships at Qulzum.!? From Qulzum the ship sailed down- 
wards the Red Sea to al-Jar (Yanbü), the port of al-Madinah. 

Al-Hijaz depended on Egypt for corn supply as late as the 10th 
century A.D..2? An Arab official Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Habiba was 
in charge of Qulzum through which thousand camel-loads of corn was 
exported every week from Fustát to the Hijazian ports of Yanbü' 
and Jiddah.?! According to the Aphrodito Papyri, al-Qulzum which 
later became known as al-Suways or Suez was a naval base about 
710 A.D.?? Jewish merchants came from the south of France to 
Faramah, east of Alexandria ; thence their goods were carried by 
camels to Quizum to be unloaded in ships bound for India and China ;?? 
but later Quizum became desolate and al-Suways (Suez), a mile away, 
developed into a port.24 Farámah grew into an important Medi- 
terranean port under the Muslims although Alexandria continued 
to be the largest and busiest port of the Mediterranean Sea in the 
Ist/7th century.” 

From Faramah merchants also sailed up the Nile i across 
the desert to ‘Aydhab, the Egyptian port on the Red Sea near Sanga 


19. Fahmy, pp. 25-26. 

20. Magdisi, Kitab Ahsan al-Taqāsım fi Ma’rifat al-Agálim, ed. de Goeje, vol. 
III, Leiden, 1906, pp. 79, 83, 104, 193. 

21. Ibid, p. 195. 

22. Hourani,p. 160.  . 

23, Ibn Khurdádbih, p. 153 ; Magrizi, Khifat al-Misr, Bulaq, 1270 A. H., I, 
p. 213. 

24. Maadisi, p. 196; Yaqút, vol: IV, p. 158; A.J. Butler, The Arab 
Conquest of Egypt and the Last Thirty years of the Roman Dominion, Oxford, 
1902, p. 61. 

25. G. Wiet, Precis del’ Histoire d' Egypte, II, Paris, 1937, p. 76. 
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and then by sea in 7 days” time to its counterpart Jiddah, the only 
important port in the straits of Makkah (Red Sea), whose eastern 
coast had coral reefs and viclent wind.26 This route was utilized 
mostly by the Syrian and Jewish merchants who carried on interna- 
tional trade with oriental end occidental wares.? ‘Aydhib was 
known for building oceanic type of Indian ships in which planks were 
joined by stitching and not by nailing as it was done in the Medite- 
rranean regions. 

Of all the industries, ship-building factory developed most at 
Alexandria which provided the Muslim fleet with ships and sailors 
in 83-4/702-3. Even a state treasury was located there having al- 
Harith b. “Abs as its treasurer. Basilyus was again ordered by 
Qurrah b. Sharik to supply sailors, workmen and provisions for the 
Dar al-Sinà'a' of Alexandria and to equip there the raiding fleet of 
Egypt through the canal of Alexandria (the new Malmuüdia canal) 
while the water was still high, failing which he was to bear the carrying 
charge of men and provision transported by land to Alexandria from 
his own district?! Alexandria, the Byzantine mart and port for 
corn supply to Constantinople, started declining since the Arabs 
diverted supply of corn to Makkah and Madinah and by 860 the 
population of Alexandria fell to 100,000 from 600,000 which was 
the number of its inhabitants during its heyday under the Byzantines.?? 

There were naval centres at Rosetta, Damietta and  Tinnis near 
the mouth of the Nile. The Byzantine sack of Damietta in 238/853 
led *Anbasah ibn Ishaq, the prodecessor of Yazid ibn “Abd Ailah, 
governor of Egypt, to fortify Damietta, Rosetta and other coastal 
cities and ships and garrisons were stationed there along the sea- 
coast at the order of the Abbasid Caliph Mutawakkil3? Tinnis 
encircled by the shallow luke had a good harbour for ships coming 
from Syria and al-Maghrib.?! 

26. Hourani, pp. 82. 90, 92, 112, 113, 120, 
27. Ibn Khurdadbih, pp. 153-54. 


28. Bell, Der Islam, I, 280-81 quoted by Fahmy, pp. 28-29, 

29. Hourani, p. 60. . : 

30. Magrizi, Khifat, 1, p. 214; Kindi, Kitab al-Walat wa'l Qudat (Governors 
and Judges of Egypt), ed. and tran. by Rhuven Guast, London, 1912, p. 
202; Ibn Duqmag, Kitéb al-intisar li Wasitat *Igd al-Amsar, Vol. V, Bulaq 
(Cairo), 1309 A. H./1891, pp. 80-81; Fahmy, pp. 31-32. 

31. Maqdisi. p, 201; Yaqubi. Kita} al-Buldan, B. C. A., VIT, Leiden, 1892. pp. 
337-38: Ibh Hawgal, Kitab al-Masalik wa’l-Mamalik, ed. Kramers, Leiden, 
1938, p. 156; Fahmy, pp. 32, 35. 
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The Byzantine raid on the town of Barallus as early as 53 
H/672-3 A.D. during the governorship of Maslama ibn Mukhallad 
had led to the foundation of the first Muslim arsenal close to the fort- 
ress of Babylon e.g. on the island of Rawdah (park) opposite to Fustàt. 
In 91/709 Qurra ibn Sharik ordered the people of Aphrodito (Kam 
Ashquh) to furnish ‘Abd al-Ada ibn Abi Hakim, superintendent of 
the shipyard of Rawdah, with skilled labour for clearing and repair 
work of ships. Between 96-98 H/714-16 A.D. the arsenal of Rawdah 
was under the charge of al-Qàsim ibn Ka'b.322 According to Ibn 


Muyassar, al-Rawdah was later under the charge of al-Qasim al-Afdal 
ibn Badr al-Jamali (d. 515/1121). 


Rawdah was connected by two bridges, each made of 30 boats 
Or even more on the eastern bank with Babylon (Fust&t) and on the 
western bank with Jiza. On the eve of the visit of Ma'mun, the bridge 
connecting Rawdah with Fustat was rebuilt of wood. The arm of 
the Nile which separated the island from Fustát became silted up 
later. Babylon whose inland docks were safe from the Nubian raids 


sent out fleet to Alexandria or al-Qulzum along the Nile or the Nahr 
Amir al-Mu'minin respectively. 


Al-Migyás: To measure the rise of the Nile “Abd al-'Aziz, 
governor of Egypt, built a nilometer (al-Migyas) at Hulwán in 76/695. 
"Usámah b. Zayd al-Tanükhi the finance minister under Caliph al- 
Walid built another niloraeter in 716 at the southern end of Rawdah 
island known for boat building.* It superceded the nilometers of 
Memphis and was in working order in 944 A.D. as observed by geo- 
grapher Mas'údi.35 Another nilometer was constructed at the upper ` 
end of Rawdah in 861 and developed by Ibn Tülün in 873.39 


Rahmüni : To record the positions of ports and routes the 
Muslim sailors maintained nautical directory called rahmani (Persian 
rah-namah).37 The earliest mention of the use of a rahmani was made 


— 


32. Fahmy, p. 37. 

33  Suyüti, p. 265; Fahmy, p. 39. 

34. Idrisi, Kitab Nuzhaí al-Mushtóq, Description de L' Afrique et de'l Espagne, 
ed. Dozy and de Goeje, Leiden, 1860, p, 112; Ibn Taghribiridi, Nujum 
al-Zahirah fi Muluk Misr wa"! Qahirah, Vol. 1, California, 1909, pp. 71, 231. 

35. Murüj al-Dhahab, Il, 366. 

36. Lane poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, Pandos: 1914, p. 26, 
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at the end of the 10th century by Maqdisi38 who also mentions Arab 
Charts (Suwar).22 The Arabs learnt from the Chinese the use of the 
magnetic needle as mariners compass. By the time Idrisi wrote 
its use had become very common.*! It was undoubtedly the Arabs 
who brought it to the Mediterranean region, but the date of its arrival 
there cannot be ascertained. The Europeans according to Luis 
Viardot did not know its use before the 13th century. It is mentioned 
for the first time in a French poem of Guyot de Provins, c. 1190.42 
In 1498 the Portuguese pilot Vasco da Gama met at Malinidi in East 
Africa the famous- Arab pilot Saihab al-Din Ahmad ibn Majid who 
prepared an excellent Rahmani and conducted him across the Indian 
Ocean to Calicut on the Malabar coast, and thus indirectly helped 
him in ruining the Arab-Persian navigation in the Indian Oceanic 
region. 


Types of ships: Commenting on the Muslim navigation, 
Mez on the basis of a Chinese account, says that the ships sailing in 
the Mediterranean Sea were comparatively larger than those from 
India. Muslim warships in tte Mediterranean were comparatively 
large and slow.^* Generally there was no system of providing decks 
on these ships and cargoes were covered with hides over which even ` 
horses were put for the purpose of being carried from Persia to India 
for sale as described by Marco Polo in the 13th century.? Referring 
to Buzurg Ibn Shahriyar, Houreni says that. the ships had cabins 
(balanj) and carried 400 men aboard or even more.“ | 


In materials and in the mode of construction the ships of the 
Indian Ocean differed greatly from those of the Mediterranean sea. 
Al-Mas üdi says that the ships of the Indian Ocean were built of teak 


38. Maqdisi quoted by Hourani, p. 107. 

39. Magdisi, pp. 10-11. 

40. Hourani, p. 108. 

41. Al-Nuwayri, Historia de los Arabes de los Moros en Espaaña y Africa, ed. 

and Spanish tran. M. Gaspar Ramiro, vol, Il, Granada, 1917, p, 241. 

42. Hourani, p. 109, 

43. Mez, The Renaissance of Islam, trans, Khuda Bakhsh and Margoliouth, 
i London, 1937, p. 506. 

44. Fahmy, p. 124, n.5 

45. Marco Polo quoted by Fahmy, p. 123, n3 and Hourani, p, 98 & n96, 

46. Hourani, p. 98 n 96 and p. 113. 
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wood called saj*? derived from the Prakrit word saka.*8 At the Maldives 
and Laccadives the different parts of ships viz. hulls, sails, ropes etc. 
were made by the Muslims from the different products of the cocoanut 
tree. Speaking about the ship-building at ‘Aydhab, Ibn Jubayr 
says that they were stitched with cords of coir (ginbar).? Threads 
of cocoanut husk or palm fibres and even of rushes or grasses were 
used for stitching the planks of ships. This practice of stitching 
planks spread from Indian coasts or the Persian Gulf to other parts’ 
of the Indian Ocean.*! 

Ibn Jubayr says that ships of the Red Sea were stitched and 
oiled with fallow, castor-oil or shark-oil to make the wood soft and 
pliable against the eddies of the sea.52 According to Idrisi, thick oil 
of whale was used to block the holes in the ship. The ships whose 
planks were sewn together were weak and required annual repairs to 
keep them sea-going. 

Hourani, however, opines that sewn hulls were less expensive 
and more durable against the impacts from coral reefs, heavy surf 
and sandy beach than nailed ones made of oak-wood.%4 

In the Mediterranean Sea metals were used in making nails, 
hooks and anchors and the planks were joined by iron nails. The 
square sail was used here in ancient times.36 The triangular lateen 
sail came in the wake of the Muslim expansion from the Indian Ocean?” 
to replace the square one used by the Romans and the Goths in the 
Mediterranean. Its existence in the Mediterranean Sea is mentioned 
for the first time in a Byzantine manuscript of the 9th century.8 This 
was one of the major contributions of the Arabs to the nautical sciences 


47. Al-Mas'údi, Murüj, Vol. I, Italian tran., p. 365. 
48. Hourani, p. 90 & n82, 
49, 1bid., p.91 and n82, 
50. Mez, p. 505; Hourani, p. 92. 
51. Hourani, p. 94. 
52. Fahmy, p. 80 and nos 4 and 5. 
53. Hourani, p. 97 and n95 
54, Ibid.,p. 94. 
55. Mas'üdi, Murüj, p. 1, 365 ; Ibn Jubayr, Rihla, Wright de Goeje, Leiden, 
1907, p. 70. 
56. Fahmy,p. 80. 
57. Fahmy, p. 116; Hourani, p, 101. 
58. Fahmy, 123 n2; Hourani, p. 103. 
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which gave them control over islands and the commerce of the 
Mediterranean. Without the use of the lateen sail to build thé Euro- 
pean mizzen on the three masts would have been impossible, and the 
ocean voyages of the great European explorers would have never 
materialized.£ Muslim warships were built with lateen sails having 
at least two masts and oars of extraordinary size. The lower part 
of the hull which remained belcw the water resembled whale in cons- 
truction.*! , 

Fahmy says, “......the two-masted lateen rigged vessels would 
probably have had greater speed than the earlier Roman ships when 
the wind was on.”* Hourani, oa the other hand, says that the speed of 
the medieval Arab ship was less than the Greek and Roman mer- 
chant ship. From the chart of speed given by Hourani it is appa- 
rent that in the usual course a ship sailed for 50 to 60 miles & day 
but with a favourable wind it could go even 150 miles a day. The 
Arab sailors took 36 days to cross the Mediterranean Sea from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the port of Antioch in Syria.£5 The large Shakhtur 
(Pl. Shakhatir) took 65 days to cover the distance from Alexandria to 
Almeria. It was also used as passenger boat in 1050 A.D. at Mahida 
where the lodging charge was one dirham per day® and the rate of 
exchange was 1:334 while at Alexandria it was 1:361. 

The ships bound for China crossed the Persian Gulf before it 
became stormy and rough in September and October, Tt took 120 
days to reach Canton from Masqat [from middle of November- ' 
December to March-April e.g. one month from [Masqat to Kulam 
Mali (Quilon) on the Malabar coast, one month to Kalah Bar (kedah?) 
in Malaya, one month to Saif Fulaw (Champa) in Thailand and again 
one month from there to Canton (Khanfu) in China].9 

Due to unfavourable wind and coral reefs in the Red Sea, Ibn 
Jubayr's ship could cover only 115 miles from ‘Aydhab to al-Jàr 
.59.- Fahmy, 123 n2. 

60. Hourani, p. 104, 

61. Ibn Khaldün, Mugaddimah, Y. Fr. tran, de Slane; Paris, 1925, p. 325. 
62. Fahmy, p. 123, 

63, Hourani, p. 112. 

64. Ibid., pp. 110-111 and chart. 
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(Yànbü*) in 7 days® with the speed of about sixteen and a half mile 
a day. 

The navigation depended greatly on the prevalence of favourable 
winds; if these were absent one had to wait for the seasonal wind. 
The smooth sailing of ship even between Egyptian and Syrian coasts 
depended largely on the favourable winds. Once on the 20th day 
after the Feast of the Cross, the wind still blew from the east which 
was disastrous for ships scheduled to sail from Alexandria to Tyre 
in Lebanon.9? Sailing was dangerous in the Persian Gulf during 
winter; besides there were dangers from storms and pirates. Being 
overtaken by storms in the deep sea, the cargo, whole or in part, had 
to be thrown into the sea in order to lighten the boat/? and if there 
was shortage of food in the stormy weather then out of the valuables 
slaves were the first to be thrown to lessen the weight as well as to save 
the food. To safeguard shipping sometimes a fleet was maintained 
by a local ruler while at other times the pirates were repelled by fire-. 
throwing mariners posted on the merchant and travellers’ ships. 
These pirates in the Mediterranean Sea came from the Balearic islands’ 
Cyprus and Rhodes and in the Indian Ocean, the Indian pirates 
settled in Socotra. Besides heavy port duties and presents were 
paid to the local rulers and chiefs at whose mercy lay the anchoring 
ships. 

Fatimids’ Relation and trade with Spain: For about a century 
from 868 to 969 A.D. but for a short break of thirty years from 905 to 
935, Egypt was ruled by the Tulunids and Ikhshids, the disloyal gover- 
nors of the Abbasids, and naturaly friends of the Umayyads of Spain. 
During this period there had been political, cultural and commercial 
relations between Egypt and Spain. From 969 onwards, after the 
coming of the Fatimids Egyptian political relations with Spain deteri- 
orated for political and religious reasons although other kinds of 
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relations still continued. ‘Abd al-Rahman III al-N&gir of Spain 
entered into friendly relations with the king of Italy and the Byzantine 
Emperor against the Fatimid caliph al-Qa'im (934-45 A.D.) of Mah- 
diyah and wrested through his Berber vassals almost all the posse- 
ssions of the Fatimids in North-West Africa when Qa'im had been 
besieged at Mahdiyah by Abü Yazid in 334/945-6. Enmity continued 
unabated between the two dynasties. When the fourth Fatimid 
caliph Mu'izz (952-75) ascended the throne of Mahdiyah the rivalry 
grew even more bitter. Mu'izz regained the lost territories of his 
father and is said to have made a plan to make a naval attack on Spain. 
A large Spanish vessel laden with merchandise was going to Alexan- 
dria in 953 A.D. It met a Sicilian ship carrying such a plan to Mah- 
diyah and intercepted and destroyed it.5 When the Spanish vessel 
returned from Alexandria with singing girls and other valuables, the 
Sicilian Governor of the Kalbi family on the receipt of instructions 
from Mu'izz launched a naval attack on Bajjanah (Pechina) and 
captured many ships including the one which had intercepted the 
Sicilian ship and burnt those ships."ó Later near the ruins of Pechina 
there grew up a new port city which bore the name Almeria. At 
the order of ‘Abdal-Rahman III his admiral Ghalib with a fleet of 
seventy ships raided the North-West African coast, burnt Marsa 
al-Jaras and devastated the territories of Sus and Tabarqah.? 


Under the new rulers al-‘Aziz b. Mu'izz and al-Hakam b. ‘Abd 
al-Rahman relations improved and there had been diplomatic corres- 
pondence between the two countries as indicated in a letter of the 
Fatimid caliph." According to Tba'àlibi a few verses were written 
by Prince Muhammad b. ‘Ad al-Malik b. “Abd al-Rahman al-Nasir 
in praise of al-Aziz.? In spite of the political aifference between 
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Spain and Egypt there had been cultural and commercial transactions 
between the two countries. 


The caravans of pilgrims and merchants of Spain and al-Maghrib 
going to the East and Arabia by land or sea passed through Egypt.9? 
Either they travelled along the coast of North Africa to Alexandria 
or they crossed over the desert to Cairo, which they seldom did. Going 
by sea also, they passed through Faramah and Quizum or 'Aydhiüb. 
The Spanish merchants traded in Egypt bringing there finished 
products, white slaves and eunuchs and purchased on their return 
journey rich products of art and luxury and singing girls. In one of 
his letters addressed to the kings of Khazars, Chasdai, a Jewish 
officer of ‘Abd al-Rahmán IIT, mentions the coming of foreign mer- 
chants in a large number from distant countries and islands especially 
from Eygpt. These merchants, brought perfumes, precious stones and 
other valuable articles for the use of princes and nobles and, in general, 
all other Egyptian products which were needed in Spain. Chasdai 
is supported by Abu’l Fida who says that the Spanish ships frequented 
Egypt to sell their merchandise and to fetch Egyptian goods in 
exchange.*! 


Ibn Hayan writes about the arrival of some foreign merchants 
in Spain during the time of Hajib al-Muzaffar (1002-1008 A.D.). 
These merchants were from Egypt and lraq.7 One of them was 
very probably ‘Abd al Rahman b. Muhammad b. Abū Yazid Khalid 
of Egypt nicknamed Abū al-Qasim who came to Andalus in 394/ 
1103-4. He was a learned and pious man, composed poetry and lived 
on trade.83 A Spanish merchant Ahmad b. Fath b. ‘Abd Allah who 
came to Egypt met at Qayrawan Abii Muhammad “Abd Allah b. 
‘Ali Zayd and Hamzah b. Muhammad al-Kina’ani and others in 
other places in Egypt. He returned to Spain and died about the 
year 400/1009,84 


—— 
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Mas‘ud b. “Ali b. Marwan, a religious teacher of the chief 
mosque of Pechina known as Abu’l Qasim went for pilgrimage and 
trade. In Egypt he attended the lectures of Ahmad b. Shu'ayb al- 
Nasir, Wakii and several others.  Durip g the time of famine or 
disturbance in Egypt, the Spanish merchants, as recorded in the 
geniza papers, were reluctant to visit or to export goods there.86 


Fatimids maritime trade with the East: Since the Fatimid days 
the Egyptian government had been inteiested in the eastern trade. 
Valuable goods like spices, silk, metal works, aromatic roots and sandal 
wood came from the east for local consumption in Egypt and Syria 
and for onward transportation to North African and South European 
countries. The Egyptian exchequer was replenished and augmented 
by heavy import and export duties. Strong Government gave pro- 
tection to the local merchants from piracy and provided facilities 
to the foreign traders. Jews from Cairo while active in the countries 
of the Indian ocean became known as nakhuda’ a Persian epithet for 
ship master." The Isma'ili settlements in Gujarat and elesewhere 
in the coastal areas helped in the growth of Egyptian trade with the 
East. . ; 
Sa'yidah Arwa, daughter of Ahmad, declared Yaman indepen- 
dent of the Fatimid Egypt and adopted the title of al-Hurratw1 Malkah. 
She headed the Tayyibi Musta’lian as a deputy to the hidden Imam 
Tayyibi from the last days of the Fatimid Caliph ‘Amir. The new 
sect spread to Gujarat, the western coast of India, where the head-. 
quarters of the Isma ilis was shifted after the death of Arwa in 531/1137. 
The Muslim colonies of the Ismai'li traders in Gujarat and elsewhere 
helped in the advancement of trade between the East and the West 
and mercantile stations were established for the ‘Arab and Persian: 
ships. E 
A Tunisian merchant paid two dirhams as custom duties in 
Cairo about 1045 on his consignment of rice worth 18 dirhams. which 
he had purchased for his personal use at Abu Sir (Busir) in Egypt.?? 
On the shipment of mercury, textile goods and lead as tip (bribe) of 
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two dinars or one-eighth of the freight (16 dinars) was  realised.8? To 
escape custom dues for foreign goods Jewish merchants in Sicily some 
Jews from the Muslim East paid poll-tax twice in their homeland and 
. in Sicily. A Spanish Jewish merchant living in Sicily obtained for his 
coreligionists exemption from the tithe on foreigners.°° One of the 
seven Fatimid state Nile boats was named ‘the Sicilian’ after the name 
of a Sicilian master of a Fatimid shipyard.?! 


In the 9th century boats plying between Quizum to Kulam 
Mali (Quilon) touched the ports of Yanbu‘ Jiddah, Adam, Shiha, 
Raysut and Mascat. The ships from Raysut or Mascat going direct 
to Kulam Mali touched on Suhar, Siraf, Ubullah and Basrah. The 
boats from Sirafs went to Deybul, Nirim, Tanah, Sindan, Saymur' 
and Kulam Mali from whence these passed on to the Far Eastern 
countries through the Strait between Sarandip and India or by skirting 
Sarandip to the Eastern Indian oceanic islands in the Far East. 


Export and Import: Rich textile fabrics from the Egyptian 
looms were exported to Seville in the early 10th century for its chief 
Ibn Hajjaj?? Rare and valuable books from Alexandria and Cairo 
exported were sent for Caliph al-Hakam’s library in Cordova;%? singing 
girls were exported to Spain during the time of ‘Abd al-Rahman 
111.2 Wool was also exported to Spain? and Brazil wood to Qay- 
rawan.?$ 


After Siraf, al-Ubullah (Apotogus of Khusrau Ardashit’s time) 
was the last western terminal for big Chinese ships and al-Basrah 
for the smaller ones in the Persian Gulf. Ships laden with costly 
fabrics of linen, cotton or wool, metal work, iron-ore and  bullion 
bound for China sailed to Quilon (Kulam Mali).?? 
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There were many Indian and other oriental products which 
passed to the West (al-Maghrib) through the ports and trade cen- 
tres of Egypt. Among these mention may be made of camphor and 
aloe wood from India ;?? ivory from East Africa ;% oriental Indian 
or Chinese plants and fruits like sugar cane, banana, shahdanj, cotton, 
safari (pomegranate)!% and fragrant rose water from Jur ( Persia )!?! 
and jewels and precious stones!0? all carried to the market of Spain. 
Indian caps and wooden helmets were presented to Hakam II by his 
prime minister Ja'far al-Ascalabi ;10% Indian spears were used by 
Hüjb ‘Abd al-Malik al-Muzaffar (d.1007)!^ and Indian swords by 
Yusuf b. Tashufin's soldiers in the battle-field of Zallaqah in 1092 
A.D.*5 Professional Indian merchants traded in the western Medi- 
terranean and thence they went to Yaman and the East. Halfon, 
perhaps an Indian, intended to visit Morocco; his boat touched the 
Spanish port Almeria which he used to frequent.10 


Goods were imported for home consumption or onward trans- 
mission to the East and the West. Among the imported goods from the 
West particularly from Spain the following deserve speical mention: 

Five hundred sheets of paper purchased by an Egyptian mer- 
chant in Spain,1% parchment (riqg) from Tunisia;1% candied fruits of 
Murcia from Almeria;1% linen robes from Spain; Spanish ambar 
fetching high price in Egypt,11% tin (edible medicinal earth) from 
Maghám (Toledo) sent to Egypt, Syria and Iraq?! and slaves from 
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Spain.!!3 Sicilian raw silk selling at Alexandria and Damsis (Egypt) ;!!4 
wool from al-Maghrib and hair from Syria;!!5 olive oil from Spain, !!6 
al-Rayi fig of Malaga to Egypt as well as to India and China;!" 
almond and solid honey from Spain,!? linen from Elvira and Merida 
coming through Egypt to other Muslim countries. Skins,1'* furs and 
arms were brought to the East by the Jews.120 

Among the imports from the Persian Gulf ports of Siraf and al- 
Ubulla, and from China mention is made of trade cargoes of silk 
fabrics, camphor, musk and spices which were also imported to the 
Red Sea ports through coastal navigation but after due inspection 
and exclusion of rare and precious articles made by the Chinese 
inspector of maritime trade at Khanfu (Canton) Three-tenths of 
every consignment were collected there as tolls by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and the oriental merchants were detained there for about six 
months or less until the last seaman could join them and the inward 
sailing season (summer) was over.12l The China-bound ships once 
paid 1,000 dirhams as tolls at Kulam Mali (Quilon) before skirting 
to the south of Sarandip (Ceylon)!?? on their return journey. !2 
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sea routes and ports covering countries from Spain and Morocco to 
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THE WAILING WALL INCIDENT OF 1928-29 : 
ITS IMPACT IN INDIA 


ALI ASGHAR KHAN 


Jerusalem is venerated bythe Jews, Christians and the Muslims. 
It is the terrestrial centre of the Jewish national faith. It contains 
the site and remains of the Temple and the peculiar sentity of 
Mount Zion is attested by psalmists, Prophets and Rabbinical 
teachings. The Christian regard Palestine as the Holy land, the 
country where Jesus was born, lived, taught, died and rose from the 
dead. Consequently, the scenes of His birth at Bethlehem, of his 
early life at Nazareth, of His mission, sufferings and resurrection 
at Jerusalem, arouse and inspire devotion in the hearts of all mem- 
bers of Christian. societies. The Muslims regard Jerusalem as the 
third holiest city. According to their traditions, the K’aba at Mecca 
will be transferred to Mount Zion at the Day of Judgement and the 
Judgement of quick and dead will take place between the Temple 
area and the Mount of Olives. Prophet Muhammad is reputed to 
have been transported to heaven on his miraculous steed al-Buraq 
from the Holy Rock at Jerusalem, which will be God’s throne at the 
Day of Judgement.! 

The tombs of the Jewist patriarchs and Prophet, who are accep- 
ted by Islam are regarded by the Muslims with great devotion. Cults 
and ceremonies in connection with Holy places date back to man’s 
first searching after religious expression. They answer to some 
aspects of his religious needs. Chief among the Jewish Holy Places 
is the ‘Wailing Wall’. This wall represents practically the only re- 
maining masonry of Herod's Temple and at this wall daily and espe- 
cially on Sabbath evenings, orthodox jews assemble to pray and to 


1. W. Ormsby Gore : The Holy Places in Awakening Palestine (ed.) by Leon 
Simon and Leonard Stein, London, 1923, p, 103-104, € 
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lament. The following two Litanies are chanted. The farvour of 
the worshippers is often accompanied by Copious and very genuine 
tears. 
Leader: For the Palace that lies desolate—-Response : We sit 
in solitude and mourn. 
Leader : For the Temple that is destroyed—Response: We sit, etc 
Leader : For the walls that are over thrown—R : we sit, etc. 
L: For our majesty that is departed—R : we sit, etc. 
L: For our great men who lie dead—R : we sit, etc. 
L: For our precious stones that are burned—R: we sit, etc. 
L: For the priests that have stumbled—R : we sit, etc. 
L: For our kings who have despised Him—R : we sit, etc. 


Another antiphoney is as follows : 
Leader : We pray thee to have mercy on Zion—Response : 

Gather the children of Jerusalem. 

L: Haste, Haste, Redeem of Zion—R: Speak to the 
heart of Jerusalem. 

L: May beauty and Majesty surround Zion—R : Ah! 
turn thyself mercifully to Jerusalem. 

L: May the kingdom soon return to Zion—R : Comfort 
those who mourn over Jerusalem. 

L: May peace and Joy abide with Zion—R : And the 
branch of Jesse spring up at Jerusalem? 

The wailing wall (in Arabic al-Burág and in Hebrew, kothel 
Maaravi) forms an integral part of the western interior shell of the 
Harem-as-Sharif which itself is the site of the ancient Jewish temples, 
at the present day supplanted by Moslim mosques. The space in 
front of the wall, where the worshippers stand, is Mohammadan 
property but the right of the Jews to use it was established by long 
usage. But the area has become the principle Mohammadan holy 
place in Palestine. In the centre on the raised platform stands the 
exquisitely beautiful Qubbut-us-Sakhra (Dome of the Rock) commonly 
but erroneously called the mosque of Omar. The Harem-as-Sharif 
in actual fact is a vast rectangular platform, several hundred metres 
in length and width. The mosque of Aqsa is contiguous to the 


PA Ibid., p. 104-105. 
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Southern exterior wall of the Harem and extend up to the Wailing 
Wall at its Southern end.’ 

“The western wall of the Harem-as-Sharif as a whole is a struc- 
ture of more than 100 metres in length and about 20 metres in height. 
The very large blocks of stone at the base of the wall, more especially 
the six courses of drafted stones, are dated by most archaeologists to 
the times of the Temple of Herod (i.e., the second reconstructed Temple). 
Many of the stones bear inscriptions in Hebrew .on their faces, 
some of them painted, others engraved. Above these stones there 
are three courses of undrafted masonry. These are probably Roman 
work built during the reign of Emperor Hadrian. The upper 
strata again are of much later date, probably to the period about 
1500 A.D. Recent researches go to show that the boundaries of the 
wall concide with those of the platform of the temple of Solomon, 
of which courses of stones are supposed to still remain beneath the 
surface." 

The part of the wall about which dispute has arisen between the 
Jews and the Moslems comprised about 30 metres of the exterior wall 
‘mentioned. In the front of that part of the wall there is a stretch of 
- pavement to which the only access, on the northern side, is by a narrow 
lane proceeding fram king Davids’ sweet. To the south this pave- 
ment extends to another wall, which shut the pavement off at right 
angles to the wailing wall from a few private houses and from the 
mosque of Buräq site to the south. In the year 1929 a door was made 
at the southern end of the wall last mentioned, and it gives access to 
the private houses and the mosque. At the northern end of the 
pavement a third wall with a door in it, shuts off the area from the 
courtyard i in front of the Grand Muftis' offices. 

The pavement in front of the wall has a width of about 4 metres. 
lts fourth side is the one offside to the wailing wall, the pavement is 
bourderd by the exterior wall of houses of the so-called Maghribi 
Quarter. On that side there are two doors which led to the Maghribi 
houses. 


3. India Office Records, London: L/P & 8/10/1304. Statement with regard 
to British Policy, Printed and published by His Majesty's Stationery 
Office, cmd. 3692, Oct. 1930. See the map of the area in Larry Collins 
and Dominique Lapierre: O- Jerusalem. New Delhi, 1978, (Jerusalem 


1947-48 at the beginning). 
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It is this pavement running at the base of the part of the wall 
that the Jews are in the habit of resorting to for purposes of devotion. 
At a short distance from it in the southern direction within the wall 
itself, there is a chamber or niche in which according to tradition 
Mohammads' steed, Burdg was tethered when the Prophet during the 
course of his celestial journey visited the Haram-as-Sharif. It is for 
this reeson that the wall is known to the Moslems as al-Buráq. 


The wailing wall Incident 


The incident of the wailing wall on the Day of Atonement, 
September 24, 1928, led to a serious flare up between Arabs and Jews. 
On the day in question, as a result of the protest of the Muslims against 
an innovations, a screen, recently erected by the Jews, was removed 
by a British officer during the Hebrew Services. Immediately, 
passion on both sides was violently aroused and a bitter controversy 
ensured over Moslem and Jewish-rights at the wall.4 

Soon after, the Mufti of Jerusalem was upheld by the British 
government in his decision to add new stonework to the wall. This 
angered the Jews. Later fresh fears were aroused bv news of the 
creation of an enlarged Jewish Agency at Zurich. On August 15 and 
16, 1929 Jewish and Moslem demonstrations were held at the wall and 
on August 25, 1929 rioting broke out in Jerusalem and later spread 
to other Jewish Centres. The disorders consisted principally of Arab 
assaults on the Jews and Jewish settlements. The British had to 
summon reinforcements from abroad and order was restored only 
after a couple of hundred deaths had occured. On September 3, 1929 
the colonial office announced that a commission of inquiry would 
investigate with the incident.° 

The Shaw Commission® of 1929, thus formed, after investigating 
the matter found out the following new innovations : 

4. Paul, L. Hanna : British Policy in Palestine, Washington, 1942, pp. 92-94 
and 96-97; See also India Office Records : L/P&S/10/.302, Notes on 


Disturbances in Palestine. 


5. Ibid. 
6. The following members consisted of the Shaw Commission:- Sir Walter 


Shaw, Chief Justice of the Straits Settlement ; Sir Henry B. Betterton, 
M.P.; Mr. R. Hopkin Morris, M.P.; Mr. Henry Snell, M. P. and T. I. K 
Loyd' of the Colonial office as Secretary of the Commission. See. 
Daily Telegraph, September 14, 1930. 
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(a) The creation of a new structure above the northern end of 
the wall. 

(b) The conversion of a house at the Southern end of the pave- 
ment into a 'Zawiyah or sacred Corner. 

(c) The construction of the above-mentioned door giving aceess 
from the ‘Zawiyah’ to the pavement in front of the 
wall, and constituting a through connection from the 
Haram area to the pavement in front of the wall." 


The Wailing Wall incident and reaction in India 


The Muslims of India had all along been very sensitive to ques- 
tions affecting their religion and the religionists. The Wailing Wall 
incident also did not go unprotested. It had its repercussions in 
India. The editor of three vernacular newspaper in Lahore, Delhi 
and Bombay and the Secretaries of the Central Khilafat Committee 
issued a statement to the effect that “they viewed with pain and anguish 
the method adopted by the Mandatory Government of Palestine of 
supporting and advancing the “unjust and preposterous demands’ 
. of the Jews with regard to the wailing wall. The statement goes on 
to warn the British Government that its “high-handed pro-Jewish 
policy in Arab countries has created commotion and a feeling of 
resentment in Islamic countries, the consequences of which can not 
be overlooked or minimized.” However, Muslim vernacular press 
had shown signs of working up bitter agitation.? The Syro-Palestine 
Committee in Cairo had telegraphed to the Indian Khilafatists that 
hundred of Palestine Muslims had been killed by the Jews and the 
police while defending the Wailing Wall. They appealed to their 
Indian brethren to favour their cause by all means at their (Indian 
Muslim's) disposal and added that the situation was still dangerous.!? 
The High Commissioner for Palestine informed in August, 1929 that 


7. India Office Records, London: File L/P&S/10/1304 Statement with regard 
to British Policy. Printed and Published by His Majesty?s SIRONEN 
Office, cmd. 3692, Oct. 1930. 

8. The Times, 28 August, 1929. 

9. India Office Library and Records, London, File L/P&S/10/1302 Pt. 1, 
Palestine Disturbances. Tel. by Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India 
dt. 27 August, 1929. 

10. Ibid. 
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the total casualties to date was 52 Muslims, 4 Christians and 96 Jews 
killed. The number of wounded was Muslims 103, Christians 9 and 
Jews 151.1! 

The Muslims in London also protested the Jewish atrocities in 
Palestine at à meeting under Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan on September 2. 
A deputation also met the colonia] secretary and handed over to him 
the resolutions of the meeting. In it, they condemned the Jewish 
attempt on the sacred places of Islam and exposed their ambition. 
His Highness the Agha Khan agreed to patronise the movement.!? 
Moulana Muhammad Ali had issued a lengthy statement to the press 
on September 3, 1929 regarding the situation in Palestine. He appealed 
to the Muslims of India to take a solemn vow after thetir prayers 
next Friday to sacrifice their lives and property if necessary in order 
to keep the sanctity of Jerusalem inviolate. He also called upon them 
to denounce the Balfour Declaration and the British Mandate over 
Palestine.13 

Home and Foreign Department of the Government of India 
were increasingly becoming uneasy over the situation in Palestine. 
It received a strongly worded note from Fazli Husain, a member of 
the Viceroy's Execuitive Council. The Viceroy informed the Secre- 
tary of State for India that the Indian Muslims took very keen interest 
in Arabia and Palestine, their attitude being one of grave suspicion of 
British motives and action. Unless precautions were taken, strong 
anti-British feeling would grow. The Hindus would also make 
common cause with the Muslims over the issue. So he urged the 
Government to follow a policy sympathetic to the aspiration of the 
Muslims and suggested the following measures :-(a) The Govt. should 
give sympathetic replies to local deputationists. (b) They should 
statt Arab relief Funds (c) Indian delegation should make it clear to 
the League that India stood for just administration of Palestine and 
the Arabs should not be sacrificed to the Jews.'4 

The Daily Telegraph reported that the Muslims of India were 
very much excited. Mass meetings were held at. Bombay. Muslim 
11. Ibid. Telegram from the High Commissioner for Palestine to the Secretary 

of State for Colonies dt. August 28, 1929, 
12. Ibid. 
13. Jbid. 
14. Ibid. Viceroy's Telegram to Secretary of State dt, Sept, 2, 1929, 
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opinion had been stirred by the details of the riots in Palestine. A 
statement was issued from the khilafat house, Bombay. According 
to it, Jerusalem is of first importance to Muslims and that on the 
requisition of many local Musalmans the President of the local Moslem 
Committee has called a special meeting of the Mussalmans in Bombay 
to consider what steps should be taken. The Committee has decided 
to hold a mass meeting in the cathedral mosque on Wednesday. The 
statement says that “The Mussalaman leaders are anxious that 
nothing untoward should happen and urged the Government to take 
up the case with the British Government and with the League of 
Nations”, 13 

Accordingly, the Muslims of Bombay assembled in a huge mee- 
ting on September 4,. 1929. They protested against the outbreak of 
violence in Palestine and condemned the atrocities on the Muslims. 
They sent a lengthy telegram to the Secretary of State for India in 
which they warned the British Government about the mandacious 
propaganda of the Jews for establishing a national home for them- 
selves in Palestine. The telegram was signed by Suleman Kaseem 
Mitha.!6 Tn a mass meeting on the 13 September, the Muslims of 
Chittagong (now in Bangladesh) expressed sorrow and resentment 
at the unwarrented attack of the Jews on the Muslims of Palestire 
and the loss of many Moslems' lives. They asked the British Govern- 
ment to intervene and do justice to the Muslims by withdrawing hte 
Balfour Declaration. They sent a telegram to that effect to the 
Secretary of State for India under the signature of certain Ikramul Hug. 

The liberal constituional newspaper ‘Siyasa’ had puolished 
two articles. The paper claimed that the origin of the recent riot 
was to be found in the increasing power in Palestine of the Jews, who 
although: in a minority had gained a preponderating influence in the 
affairs of. the country by their energy, intelligence and money. The 
Government of Palestine had given the Jews too much 1ain in this 
direction and had allowed the Zionist executive too much influence 
in the interpretation of the League of Nations Mandate.!? Palestine 





15. The Daily Telegraph, iba 3, 1929 

16. India Office Records, London: L/P&S/ 10/1302, File 5556/1929 Pt. 1 
Palestine Disturbances. 

17. Ibid. 

18. India Office Records, London : L/P&S/10/ 1303: Palestine Disturbances 
File 5556/1929 Pt. 2, High Commissioner Perry Lorrain to M. P. Arthur 
Henderson on Palestine situation from Ramleh dt. 7th Sept. 1929, 
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situation was hotly debated in the Indian Legislative Assembly. Mr. 
Abdul Hye asked whether the Government had sent any protest 
against the use of aircraft against the Araos and the Indian Muslims. 
Sympathy for the Palestinian Arabs? In reply Six Denys Bray said 
that the Royal Air force assisted in the speedy restoration of order. 
He assured about the awareness of the Government of Muslim feeling 
and the feeling of other communities in India.!9 M. Yakub also asked 
to ‘convey the feelings of the Indian Muslims to the British. Govern- 
ment. Denys Bray replied that the Government of India had sent 
representation to His Majesty's Government over the whole question 
of the administration of Palestine.22 The Wailing Wall, however, is 
one of the “holy places” reffered to in article 14 of the mandate for 
Palestine, which laid down that all questions connected with the Holy 
places in Palestine shall be settled by a special commission to be set 
up under that article.?! The Viceroy demanded public announcement 
in India regarding the commission to HIRED the Wailing Wall 
incident.?2 


The Council of the All India Muslim Federation, Bombay 
passed a resolution on May 21 that if the ‘just and rightest’ claims of 
the Arabs in connection with Palestine were not favourably met, the 
feeling among Indian Muslims would become graver and it would 
be more difficult to control the masses any longer. The resolution 
urged the Viceroy to place the views of United Muslim India on the 
subject before the British Cabinet.? The following resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the All India Moslem Conference for Pales- 
tine, Bombay. It was communicated to the Secretary of State for 
India with copies to Secretary of State for colonies and the Palestinian 
Arab Delegation, London.” j 





emeena eae + 

19. Ibid. Legislative Assembly Debates in India. Extract from official report, 
p. 954 dt. 17.9. 1929, 

20. Ibid., Legislative Assembly Debates in India, Extract from official report 
p. 237 dt. 4.9.29. 

21. Ibid, Tel. Secretary of State for Colonies to the High Commissioner for 
Palestine No. 274, dt, 29 Nov. 1929. 

22. Ibid. Tel. from Viceroy to the Secretary of State for India dt. 5. Feb. 1930. 

23. The Times, May 22, 1930. 

24, India Office Library & Records, London : Palestine Disturbances, File 
5556/1929 Pt. 3, 4, Telegram by General Secretary, All India Moslem 
Conference for Palestine to the Secretary of State for India, copy to 
PEEL of State for Colonies, dt. 21st April, 1930; The Times, April 
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“This conference of the Moslems of India hereby declares that 
the Holy land of Palestine, being included in the Jazirat-ul-Arab, is 
the trust of the whole Moslem world and not of the Mussulmans of 
Palestine alone, and that, therefore, the Indian Moslems are deeply 
concerned with regard to the existing situation in Palestine and its 
‘future administration. 


While the Moslems have permitted both Christians and Jews 
to worship in Palestine according to the tenets of their respective faiths 
and to visit it as pilgrims for centuries together, they can not, at this 
stage, permit it to be used as dumping ground for the Jews of the 
entire world to the exclusion and detriment of the original inhabitants 
of Palestine, the vast majority of whom are Moslems who used to 
live in perfect peace and harmony with the Christians and Jewish 
inhabitants before the Balfour Declaration was made. 


The Moslems of India can not tolerate poor Palestinian Moslems 
being bought out of their ancestral lands by the immigrants and must 
insist on a change of policy on the part of the Administration and 
the enactment of a Land Alienation Act to prevent lands from passing 
out from the hands of the original inhabitants of Palestine. 

SimJarly. the Moslems of India can not tolerate Jewish mono- 
polies being created which would before long make. the proposed 
Jewish Home, according to the Balfour Declaration, a purely Jewish 
State, such as the Zionists clearly desire to establish in Palestine. - 

The only effective means of doing justice to the original inhabi- 
tants of Palestine is the establishment of a free and independent Govern- 
ment there, in accordance with the principles of self-determination, 
composed exclusively of its original inhabitants and free from any 
Mandatory Control, whether ip the interests of Zionism or of 
Imperialism. l 

This conference, therefore, resolves that both the Balfour Decla- - 
ration and the Mandate must go. 


Whereas the Moslem world can not tolerate any changes in the 
status quo ante bellum in connection with the arrangement and adminis- 
tration of its Holy Places in difference to any other community, and 
insists that the same be continued unchanged this conference considers 
the appointment of a commission of Inquiry with regard to the ques- 
tion of the Wailing Wa!l in Jerusalem, for which Great Britain has 
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obtained the sanction of the League of Nations, to be wholly unnece- 
ssary and dangerous and, therefore, this conference emphatically 
opposes its appointment. 

A Deputation is to be sent to Europe to render all possible help 
and assistance to the Moslems of Palestine; a permanent committee 
of the All India Moslems for Palestine is to be appointed, and propa- 
ganda is to be conducted in Islamic countries. 

Although the Commission appointed for inquiry into the Pales- 
tinian disterbances of 1929 did not possess the confidence of the Mos- 
lem world, yet it has admitted that the principal cause of the breach : 
of peace was that the Jews had deliberately provocked the Arabs by 
insulting their religion and, therefore, this conference demands that 
the Government of Palestine, for the sake of peace and tranquility, 
and in order to promote goodwill among the inhabitants of Palestine, 
should forth-with release all those Moslem Arabs who have been 
convicted as the result of the riot. l 

This conference decides to celebrate Palestine Day all over 
India, Burma and Ceylon after the Juma prayers on Friday, May 
16. It fully appreciates the efforts of the Arab Delegation in 
London in securing the just rights and claims of their countrymen, 
and the integrity of the Holy Places in Palestine, and assures them of 
the entire support and sympathy of Indian Mussulmans with their 
mission.” , 

Accordingly, May 16, 1930 was observed as a day of complete 
hartal. It pressed the British Government to admit the rightful 
demands of the Palestine Muslims. It also demanded that the selected 
representative of the India Muslims should be allowed to give evidence 
before the League of Nations regarding the Wailing ^ Wall.^ On 
behalf of the 70 million Muslims of India the President and Council 
of All India Muslim Federation sent a lengthy telegram to the Private 
Secretary to His Majesty, the king and demanded the Commutation of 
death sentences passed on there Arabs in Palestine.2° Mr. Farraj, 
acting President of Arab Executive informed the High Commissioner, 
Palestine that Indian Muslims had declared 16th May as a.day of 
Remembrance for Palestine and received telegram from India to observe 


25. lbid. 


26. Ibid. Telegram by General Secretary of the All India Moslem Federation to 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, dt, June 16, 1930, 
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that day.in Palestine. General Secretary, All India Muslim Federa- 
ration, Bombay received the following cable from President of the 
Arab Delegation, London. “During last twelve years, British Govern- 
ment appointed three inquiry Commission to report Palestine condi- 
tions, all pointed that Zionist policy caused all trouble. Last Commi- 
ssion showed Palestine in present conditions can mot hold more 
immigrants, that lands in Arab possession are insufficient for their. 
maintenance not mentioning necessity .of provision for natural 
increase, that Arabs are unanimous demanding democratic Govern- 
ment. We were delegated to discuss question with British Government 
in light of Commissions report and our established rights based on 
principle of self-determination. We submitted the following demands:- 
(a) Immigration should be stopped, Arabs lands should be made 
inalienable. (b) that democratic Government in which all inhabitants 
will participate in proportion to numbers should be established. 
Government rejected our just demands and informed us that they were 
sending expert to study Land Immigaration Problems and that shortly 
they will introduce constitutional changes in Government, that fell 
short of our demands. We believe that renewing investigations 
about Immigration Lands after exhaustive inquiries by Commissions 
means requestioning validity of our rihgts. In view of this deadlock, 
discussion closed. Delegation leaves Homeward with impression 
that Arab case will not justly be solved by British Government infl- 
uenced by Zionists whereas we are convinced that continuance of 
usurping our rights in favour of Zionists policy means our exterpa- 
tion as nation and consequent disappearance from our country and 
. question is one of life and death, we believe our people will fight this 
policy with all non-violent means. We are convinced that every 
Palestinian Arab prefer death in defence of natural rights and existence 
that submit to oppression. As Arab and Moslem-world are co-partners 
in Palestine, it is our duty to acquint them with the dangerous 
situation threatening existence of their Holy Country and brother 
inhabitants. We have reason to believe that British public is sym- 
pathetic in spite of Governments’ position.28 Palestine Arab women 
executive representing Muslim-Christian women heartily thanked 
27. Ibid. Tel. from High Commissioner for Palestine to the Secretary of State 


for Colonies, dt. 10 May, 1930 No. 126 (Secret). / 
28. 1bid; cable by President, Arab Delegation in London. 
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their Indian Muslim Brethren for their interest in supporting their 
cause hoping that such co-operation will ultimately lead both coun- 
tries to freedom and Independence.” Palestine Arab Executive also 
sent a cable to the same effect.?? The Council of the All India Muslim 
Federation; Bombay in its meeting of the 18th May 1930, having 
considered and discussed the above mentioned cables resolved. 
*Whereas the failure of the “British Cabinet to meet the just demands 
of the Palestine Arabs has created a most unfavourable opinion in 
the minds of the Muslims and whereas their feelings are running very 
high as it would appear from the nation-wide demonstrations held 
all over India on Palestine Day, the 16th May 1930 His Excellency the 
Viceroy may be respectfully urged to place the views of the United 
Muslim India, before the British Cabinet that if the just demands and 
rightful claims of the resident Palestine Arabs, are not favourably 
met, the fecling among the Indian Moslems will become still graver 
and it would become most difficult to control the masses any longer.^^?! 
Hartal was observed in Karachi, Hyderabad, Ahmadabad and Bombay. 
The Hindus also joined the Muslims in the observance of Hartal.?? 

It will be seen from the above discussion that the Muslims of 
India expressed their whole-hearted support to their brethren in 
Palestine. It is due to the Quranic dogma that “all Muslims are a 
nation. Indian Muslims being actuated by this religious feeling . 
always showed their keen interest in the affairs of the Muslims outside 
India. Any attack by any powers over any Muslim countries deeply 
had its resentment in India. The support and. sympathy of the Indian 
Muslims had always been since Balfour Declaration and is with the 
Muslims of Palestine. 


29. ibid. Cable by President Matul Mogannam. 

30, Ibid. Cable by Palestine Arab Executive. 

31. Ibid. Tel. sent by Mohammad Ali Allabux, General Secretary, All India 
Moslem Federation, Bombay, 18th May, 1930 to the Private Secretary 
of the Viceroy. 

32. Ibid. Report of the Chief Secretary, Bombay, to the Secretary, Government 

: of India dt. June 8, 1930. 
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THE ASSAM BENGAL RAILWAY : A FACTOR IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE PORT OF 
CHITTAGONG—1892-1905 
SHIREEN H. OSMANY 


During the period under study the communication system 
between Chittagong port and its hinterland underwent an epoch 
making change owing to the creation of a railway network linking 
Assam and that part of Eastern Bengal lying on the left bank of the 
river Meghna with Chittagong. The need for such a railway to 
provide Eastern Bengal and the Brahmaputra valley with an ocean 
port had been agitating the minds of transport planners since the 
end of the nineteenth century. Their plans came to fruition-in 1904 
with the opening of the Assam Bengal Railway linking the port of 
Chittagong and Tinsukia in Upper Assam. 

There were only two effective gateways to the world available 


to Bengal and its vast hinterland; Calcutta and Chittagong. Neither . 


was easy of access or natuarally well endowed. Of the two, however, 
Calcutta, had been early developed and its internal communication 
likewise, while Chittagong situated at the extreme south-east corner 
of the delta region had been neglected. There were no direct river 
routes from Chittagong to its main hinterland, and roads were so 
bad that no traffic cf any significance could be carried on them. 
River transport had, therefore, to emrerge from the East Bengal river 
system and negotiate the difficult coastal waters of the Bay of Bengal— 
particularly hazardous to the native sailing boats which carried the 
bulk of the commodities from the interior to reach the ocean terminal 
at Chittagong. Hence the opening of the Assam Bengal Railway 
was of major significance to the development of the port of Chittagong. 
| The main exports of the province of Bengal were jute, rice and 
tea. Before the advent of the railway jute for export from the port 
of Chittagong was mainly received from Narainganj. ‘Jute was sent 
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to Narainganj from Dacca and Mymensingh where it was transhipped 
from the brigs, which lay alongside the ocean going ships.* The objec- 
tion to this system were its delay, its danger and its expense. The 
delay was at times very great. Fifteen days was the time generally 
allowed for the passage from Narainganj to Chittagong but in the 
south-west monsoon, vessels often took longer so that the freights 
at Chittagong were delayed and demurrage incurred? The danger by 
the then existing route was also considrable, No less than thirty 
six brigs in the jute trade being lost within the ten years 1878 to 1887? 
As a consequence importing firms had to incur considerable expendi- 
ture in the upkeep of steam brigs to tow the brigs and still more in 
insurance. The chief attraction of the port of Chittagong to jute 
traders were two : the cheapness of freight from Narainganj to that 
place as compared to the rates to Calcutta and the cheapness of that 
port as compared with Calcutta in respect of its various charges e.g. 
river dues. The dangers involved in shipping jute to Chittagong 
and the extra expenses involved nevertheless drove that trade 'to 
Calcutta.® HE 

Rice was the next export which it was thought would greatly 
be benefitted if a railway was constructed. Little rice was grown in 
Chittagong district most of it coming from Noakhali and Tippera 
with smaller amounts from Backerganj and  Faridpur. It was 
brought down by beparis? in boats and during the cold weather 
whole fleets of these might be seen making for the mouth of the 
Karnapuli river from the north-west. The supply of rice to the 
merchants at Chittagong, therefore, depended ‘entirely on boat 


1. D. R. Lyall and A.F. Dowling, Notes on the Port of Chittagong, its Trade 
and its Financial prospects of a Railway to Chandpur and Silckar 22, 

2. Ibid 21. 

3. Ibid 21. 

4. Report on the River-Borne Traffic of.the Lower Province of Bengal and on 
the Inland Trade of Calcutta and on the Trade of Chittagong and the Orissa 
Ports 1886-87, 116. 

Lyall and Dowling, 19. l 

6. Report of the Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 1892 
H, 429, 

7. Annual General Report Chittagong Division 1872-73, Proceeding of the 
Govt. of Bengal in the General Department (Misc), 1873. Aug. 23-24, 

8. Ibid 23-24, . 
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traders’, The merchants did not buy in the mofassel.? but purchased 
from boatmen, who collected the rice in the different hats, in Noa- 
khali and Tippera, so that if boatmen did not choose to come, 
merchants were left empty handed.!! This uncertainty was all the 
greater during the south-west monsoon when at times the rice trade 
stopped altogether. As soon as the south-west monsoon set in, the 
trade was stopped and the ryots of those districts had either to keep 
their rice or send it by the Sunderban route to the distant market of 
Calcutta.1? 

' These uncertainties would readily be reduced, however, by a 
railway line connecting the rice growing districts with the port of 
Chittagong.. The Commissioner of the Division of Chittagong made 
the point in 1889-90, “the decrease in the export of rice and paddy 
is very marked......This decrease is entirely due to want of communi- 
cations. There was a large surplus of crop in the districts which supply 
the trade of this port, but there was also a demand for rice westwards 
and traders would not risk their boats and cargoes coming to Chitta- 
gong when they could get remunerative prices in Dacca, Calcutta 
- and Murshidabad i l 

The rice therefore did not come here, though merchants were 
anxious to buy and willing to give good prices.”.13 

The hinterland of the port of Chittagong was Hiis rich i in tea 
— nearly 65 per cent!* of the tea grown in India was grown in the 
gardens of Upper Assam (or the Brahmaputra Valley) Lower Assam 
(or the Surma Valley) and Chittagong district. Two ports Calcutta 
and Chittagong served these tea gardens. Taking Laksham!* as the 
reference point the distance to the two ports are as follows:- 


(a) to Calcutta ` E . Miles 
Laksham to Chandpur by land ue 7 x 3% 
Chandpur to Goalundo by Steamer us 90 
Goalundo to Calcutta by land i 152 

9. River-Borne Traffic 1889-90, 150. i 

10. Ibid 130 

11. Ibid 130., . 

/12. Ibid 130. i ; . 

13. Ibid 130. 

14, act madd of the General Committee of the Indian: Tea Association, 

96, 2 


15. Lyall and Dowling, 36. 
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The total distance, with two breaks of bulk is 274 miles. 
(b) To Chittagong Miles 
Laksham to Chittagong by land itg 79 


With these two advantages of a much shorter distance without 
any break of bulk, the Chittagong route ought to have been greatly 
preferred, But the absence of efficient communications between the 
tea gardens and the port destroyed Chittagong's competitive advantages. 

From the end of the ninetheenth century the desirability of 
connecting Chittagong port with its hinterland by a railway had begun 
to be felt by the authorities. As far back as 1875 the Collector of 
Customs Chittagong wrote, “The one thing needful, however to ensure 
the prosperity of Chittagong as a first class rice port and a place of 
general commerce, as I have often said before, is the means of inland 
transit by land or water. Until this universally desired advantage 
ls secured, there will always be more or less uncrertainty in regard 
to full supplies for trading purposes".!$6 Then, in October 1881, the 
building of a railway from Chittagong to Daudkandi in the Tippera 
district, was raised at a meeting held at Darjeeling. Early in 1882 
the Commissioners of both Dacca and Chittagong submitted reports 
strongly favouring the construction of a railway, dwelling particularly 
on the dangerous nature of the Bay navigations. That same year 
Sir Rivers Thompson the Lt. Governor of Bengal expressed the 
opinion that a railway, connecting Chittagong with its hinterland, 
if constructed would be “second to none in Bengal in importance". 
Seven years later, in his report on the trade of Chittagong the Commis- 
ssioner of Chittagong was able to demonstrate the validity of those 
assumptions: “The value of the total sea-borne trade of the port is...... 
Rs. 3,16,96,588”, he reported in 1890... “so recently as 1876-77 
the whole value of the trade of the port was only Rs. 54,39,320 or 
little more......in these 13 years the value of the trade of the port has 
sextupled itself, and this with no increased facilities. When the 
Assam Railway is working the growth should be even faster and it 
is difficult to understand why in the face of such an increase of trade 
there should be any hesitation in making the railway.18 

16. Ibid 10. 
17. Government of*Bengal to Govt. of India, 23 June 1882, Bengal Proceedings 


Public Works- Deptt did 1882, Jan-Aug., July 24, 
18. River-Borne Traffic 1889-9 
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In the face of this demand, Government brought the construc- 
tion of an Eastern Bengal Railway seriously under consideration. 
In June 1882, the Bengal Government sent up scheme for the cons- 
truction of a line from Chittagong to Chandpur for the approval 
of the Government of India and in September of that year received 
sanction for the maturing of the project as well as the Investigation 
of the extension of a line to Cachar.? 

At almost the same period as-the need for a railway from the 
port of Chittagong to Eastern Bengal was beginning to be felt, the 
importance of opening out the Brahmaputra Valley by the building 
of a railway system was also being discussed.? Three options were 
considered. The first was the construction of a line of railway connec- 
ting the Brahmaputra Valley with the northern Bengal Railway. But 
the formidable streams drawing into the Brahmaputra which would 
have had to be bridged and trained in order to do so prevented the 
adoption of this plan. Next the proposal to construct a railway 
from a point opposite Goalundo through Dacca to Mymensingh 
led the authorities to assess the feasibility of extending such a Dacca- 
Mymenshingh line across the Garo Hills into the Brahmaputra Valley.?! 
The third possibility was introGuced by the discussion of an Eastern 
Bengal-Chittagong railway already noted. It was J.W. Buyers at 
that time Engineer-in-chief of the railway survey operation in the 
Brahmaputra Valley who in 1882 suggested the extension of the 


line from the port of Chittagong through Eastern Bengal across north - 


Cachar Hills into the Brahmaputra Valley. From that year the 
matter received the serious attention of the Government of India. 
Enquiries were made in 1885, 1886 and 1887.23 In course of those 
investigations, the advantages of connecting the Brahmaputra Valley 
with the port of Chittagong were found to be so obvious that the 





A 


19, Lyall and Dowling, 12, 

20. Rept. of the Director General of Railway in India to Govt. of India. 
Parliamentary Paper, 1883, L11, 14. 

21. Final Rept. by J.W. Buyers Engineer-in-Chief on the Survey Operation, 
Encl. 7. Papers relating to the Bengal Assam Railway No. 868 R.C. 
Govt. of India Public Works Deptt., Railway Construction 1887. See 
also E, Davidson, Railways in India With an Account of their Rise, 
Progress & Construction, 214-215, 

22. Ibid, Encl. 7 

23. Lyall and Dowling, 14, Seealso P. P. 1886, XLIX, 319, 
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Government of India gave sanction to the construction of a line from 
Upper Assam to the port of Chittagong.?* 


Initially in 1891 Government financed the construction of the 
railway as a State line, but soon after it was taken over by the Assam 
Bengal Railway Company formed in 1892. 


The success of the Assam Bengal Railway depended upon the 
adequacy of the port facilities of Chittagong and to the extent that 
port could attract trade and accommodate ocean-going steamers. 
When construction of the railway began in 1891 the port of Chittagong 
had very few facilities to offer to visiting ships. . The only jetty was 
an iron jetty at Sadar Ghat built in 1879.25 Which was practically 
unused and earned no revenue? because it did not extend itnto suff- 
cient depth of water? to be used by ocean going vessels. In 1893, 
the- Commissioner of the Chittagong Division informing the Govern- 
ment about the existing port facilities wrote, “there are no facilities 
for landing and storage of railway construction material at Chittagong. 
The port Commissioners own only one jetty for passengers, and a 
few small jetties for landing salt. They have no store-house, even 
for their materials, much of which lie in the open..... There are no 
wharves public or private at Chittagong.”2 i 


Hence the Assam Bengal Railway Company immediately after 
its formation pointed out to the Government the need for adequace 
and permanent landing facilities at the port of Chittagong. The 
Government of Bengal, however, was not as enthusiastic as the Assam 
Bengal Railway about the development of the port and the railway 
authorities from the start was faced with the difficult problem of 


- moving the Government of Bengal to sanction the construction of 


„the jetties and other connected works.” 


` 


24. Admtnistrative Report on the Railways in India 1904, 

25. Admin. Rept. 1895-96. Beng. Proc. Marine Deptt. 1896 Aug—Dec, 
Sept. 24-25, 

26. Ibid 

27. Ibid - 

28. Commissioner Chittagong Division To Govt. of Bengal 17 Aug-1893, 
Beng Proc. Mne. Deptt. 1893, Sept. 11 

29. See my unpublished thesis Chittagong Port A Study of its Fortunes 
1892—1912. (1978) Ch. III. 
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Work on the Assam Bengal Railway was commenced by the 
Railway Company in 18923° and immediately afterwards the Consul- 
ting Engineer for Railway approached Government for the issue of 
a notice to acquire a piece of foreshore land for landing and shipping 


facilities?! The Government of Bengal appointed a committee pre- ` 


sided over by the Collector of Chittagong, to consider the whole matter 
of facilities at the port of Chittagong. The committee in May 1893 
suggested that jetty room for at least six ships (500 feet for each ) 
should be provided and that the land acquired for the joint needs of 
the port and railway should comprise a river frontage of 34 miles 
with a depth of 2000 feei.32 The proposal of the committee was 
considered too liberal and in October of the same year the case was 
referred to J.E.O'Connar the Assistant Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal and to J.H. Apjohn—the Vice-Chairman and Chief Engineer 
of the Calcutta Port Trust. The appointment of those officers from 
the rival port of Calcutta to consider the important question of the 
development of the port of Chittagong was strongly protested against 
by the authorities of the Assam Bengal Railway but to no avail.” 
Messrs O’Connar and Apjohn in their report?^ expressed the opinion 
that wharf accommodation for two vessels would be ample for the 
requirements of trade for at least twenty years from the opening of 
the railway line throughout its whole length and recommended the 
acquisition of a piece of land extending over a length of about 1500 or 
1600 feet only. The Government of Bengal generally accepted the 


committee's suggestion** ‘and sanction was gieven to the Assam Bengal: 


30. “Fifty years of Rail Transport in India," 1888—1938, Jubilee Number 
Capital 3 Nov. 1938 

31. Rept. on the Development of the Port of Chitiagong by Sir George 
Buchanan, 1918, 4. 

32. Meeting of the Committe: on the 6th May 1893, presided by F. A. 
Slack—Collector of Customs, Chittagong Beng Proc. Mne. Depptt. 1893, 
July 53-54. 

33. Agent Assam Beng. Rly. to Managing Director Assam Beng. Rly 
Co., 7, Jan. 1902. Agent's Letters to Board 1902-04. 

34. Messers. J. E. O” Conner and J. H. Apjohn to Govt. of Beng. 2 Dec. 
1893., Beng. Proc. Mne. Dept. 1894, Feb. 2, Dec. 28-29. 

35. Ibid 

36. Govt. of Beng. to Govt. of India, 13 Jan. 1894. Beng. Proc. Mne, 
Deptt. 1894 April 31. 
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Railway Company to aquire a piece of land no more than 1,600 feet 
long and 500 feet broad.?? 


In November 1894 the Railway Company submitted an estimate 
for providing a jetty at Chittagong.” The Government of India, 
however, maintained that the Port Trust and not the Railway Company 
should undertake all the work of building jetties and providing other 
landing facilities.32 But the Port Trust was at that time without the 
funds to undertake the work.“ The Government of Bengal when 
approached refused to extend any financial help to the port.*! Since the 
Government of India was quite firm in their decision that the Port | 
Trust should undertake the work of building the jetties without any 
financial help from the Government of India all progress towards the 
construction of the jetties at Chittagong came to a standstill. 


In a letter addressed to the Railway Board their agent and 
Chief Engineer .J.W. Buyers wrote in frustration, “The Government 
of India’s decision of course simply means that the construction of 
the jetties, the protection of the foreshore and generally the works 
required to make a Port of Chittagong, are to be postponed sine die 
and that whatever happens the railway, the ^ party most interested in 
the prosperity of the port, is to have nothing whatever to say in the 
matter."*? The Assam Bengal Railway Company, however by three 
years persisting effort was able to come to an agreement with the 
Government of India in 1897-98. According to the agreement it 
was decided that the Assam Bengal Railway Company should carry 


37. Govt. of India to Govt. of Beng. 18 April 1894, Beng. Proc. Mne. 
Deptt. 1894 April 48. 

38. Agent and Chief Eng. A. B. Rly Co. to Managing Director A-B Rly 
Co. 10 Jan. 1896. Agent's Letter to Board, 1896, AL/90 

39. Agent and Chief Eng. Assam Beng. Rly. Co. to Managing Director 
Aassam Beng. Rly. Co. 10 Jan. 1896. Agent's Letter to Board, 1896. 
AL/90. 

4», Note on Resolution 5 of the Port Commissioner’s meeting of 21. Aug-1895 
by W.B. Oldham Chairman 27 Aug.-1895. Beng. Proc. Mne. Deptt, 
1895. 238, 

41. Govt. of Beng. to Govt. India, 26 Nov. 1896, Beng. Proc. Mne. dd 
1897. Dec. 40. 

42. Agent and Chief Engineer to Rly. Board. Agent’s Letters to Board. 
1894, AL/90. 
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out the necessary works on behalf and at the cost of the Government”? 
and would work the jetties as lessee under an agreement with the 
Port Trust.** According to the agreement made with the Port Trust 
in June 1901 the Railway Company agreed to manage the jetty as the 
agent of the Trust. All receipts were to be paid to the Port Trust and 
all expenses met by the same body.* 

The first jetty constructed at the Double Mooring was opened 
in 1899 and came into general use in 1900.46 With the first shipment 
of jute in November 1900 via the new Narainganj-Chandpur route 
to Chittagong? the authorities of the Railway Company realised that 
they would be able to drew a much larger trade through that route 
provided the port facilities of Chittagong were able to handle it. In 
a letter to the Consulting Engineer to the Government of India for 
Railways in Assam the agent and Chief Engineer of Assam Bengal 
Railway wrote accordingly “The shipments of jute made by rail 
and steamer from Chittagong during the past season, prove con- 
clusively that if reasonable facilities are afforded, the whole of the six 
lakhs (120,000 tons) pressed bales now exported out of India from 
the Narayanganj presses will go by way of Chandpur and Chittagong 
and my advices now are that a very great expansion of the trade will 
actually occur during the coming season. 

What, however, is likely to deter shippers is the fear that owing 
to the very limited accommodation at......Chittagong, there may be 
serious (traffic) block......l am preparing plans and estimates for the 
duplicating of the existing jetty accommodation...I trust that the 
Government of India will give this matter an early consideration.”* 


43. Admin. Beng. 1896-97. 14 Sec. also Note by V. Wood head, Vice 
Chmn. Port Comms. 27 Jan. 1910. Beng. Proc. (Mne.) Deptt. 1912. 
April 24. 

44. Admin. Beng. 1897-98, Summary 16. 

45. Agreement as executed between the Assam Beng. Rly. and the Comms. 
of the Port of Chitt. for the working of the jetties at the Double 
Moorings Chitt. Beng. Proc. P. W. D. (Mne.) 1901. July 8. 

46. Admin. Beng. 1900-1901, 74. One vessel used the jetty in 1899-1900 
while five used it in 1900-1901. 

47. Traffic Manager Assam Beng. Rly. To Agent and Chief Engineer Assam. 
Beng. Rly. 20 Nov. 1900. Beng. Proc. (Mne.) Deptt. 1901, April 39. 

48. Agent Assam Beng. Rly. To Consulting Engineer Assam Beng. Rly. 
30 Jan. 1901, Beng. Proc. (Mne.) Deptt. April 41. 
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Messrs David and Company of Narainganj in a letter to the Traffic 
Manager of the Assam Bengal Railway confirmed his expectation 
Writing, “as you know we are ready to ship by the cheapest route at 
once......If you get a shed capable of holding a ship's cargo with 
jetties to enable a steamer to load without boating, I may safely say 
we shall ship by railway." ^ When the proposal was placed before 
the Government of Bengal that Government with its usual parsimony 
and characteristic indifference stalled in the matter and maintained 
that there should not be much difficulty in arranging the arrival of 
steamers in such a way that each might get the use of the existing jetty 
in turn and expressed doubt as to the necessity for any extensions.*° 
In that decision the Government of India concurred.* In 1902 
pressure for the construction of second jetty was applied on the Govern- 
ment of Bengal by the Railway authorities, by the Port Commissioners 
and by various firms. Messrs David and Company wrote “If 
Government will not move in the matter until the Chittagong trade is 
developed, then Chittagong will never develop".5* The Government 
of Bengal finally approved of the erection of a second jetty in May 
1902.5* The jetty came into full use in 1904-05.55 

While the question of the construction of this jetty was being 
discussed the authorities of the Assam Bengal Railway had simul- 
taneously been trying to convince the Government of India that the 
ownership and control of the port jetty should be transferred to the 
Railway. In a letter addressed to their agent and Chief Engineer, 
B.I. Milne Acting Secretary to the to the Board of Directors of the 


49, Traffic Manager Assam Beng. Rly. To Agent Assam Beng. Rly, 2 : 
Jan. 1902, Agent's Letters to Board 1902. 

50. Agent Assam Beng. Rly. To Managing Directors Assam Beng. Rly. 
London 7 Jan, 1902, Agent’s Letters to Board 1902-04, 

S1. Ibid. 

52. Firms Messrs. M. David & Co. Narainganj 2 Jan. 1902 Messrs. 
Ralli Brothers 20 Dec. 1901, Purin & Co. Agents Nahpiet Jute Co. 
Ltd. 23 Dec., 1901. Beng. proc. (Mne.) Deptt. 1902. Mar. 92-96. 

53. Traffic Manager Assam Beng. Rly. to Agent Assam Beng. Rly.2 Jan, 
1907, Agent's Letters to Board 1902. 

54. Govt. of Beng. to Consulting Engineering for Rlys. AR: 14. May 
1902, Beng. Proc. P. W. D. (Mne) 1902, May, 58. 

55. Chitt. Port. Admin, Rept, for 1906-07, E. B. A. Proc, P. W, D, Mne. 1906, 
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Assam Bengal Railway wrote, “The Board...... consider that the jetty 
is the riverside terminus of the Assam Bengal Railway and that it 
ought to be treated as being to all intents and purposes, part and 
parcel of the railway undertaking and this the Board insist on,...... 
as......they hold it to 5e of essential importance to the import and 
export trade of Chittagcng and of the districts of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam which the railwaz is intended to serve that the management of 
the jetty and the control of the traffic to and from the railway passing 
over it should be exclusively in the hands of the railway company, 
subject only to the general control of all its transactions which is 
exercised by the Government of India.”56 The Government of India 
replied “in the interest of the general trade of the port, the jetty at 
Chittagong should be the property of Government, and that the 
Government of India ars, therefore, unable to agree to the reopening 
of the- question of its cwnership.”%? In 1903, however when it was 
found that the Port Commissioners were not in a position to pay the 
inteiest on the capital expenditure on the jetty the Governmen of 
India agreed to transfer the jetty to the Railway Company. On 27th 
March 1903 the Government, therefore, handed over the jetties to the 
railway, retaining the right to resume them if as and when they consi- 
dered necessary. 9 After the transfer the Assam Bengal Railway 
Company took up the work of constructing more jetties. Jetty No. 3 
was constructed as railway works in 1906-075? and jetty No. 4 was 
completed in 1910-1199 along with the construction of the jetties steps 
were taken to provide railway sheds, cranes, railway. sidings, electricity 
hydrants and telephones. 





56. Sec. to the Board of Directors Assam Beng. Rly. to Agent and Chief 
Enginneers Assam Beng. Rly. 9 Feb. 1900. Beng. Proc. Mne. Deptt. 1900, 
Mar. 65, 169, 

57. Govt. of India P. W. O. to Consulting Engineer to the Govt. of India Rly. 
Assam. 26 May 1900, Beng. Proc, Mne. Dept. 1900, June, 17. 

58. P.C.Das Gupta, Report on accounting including costing system and general 
office procedure at prezent in force with recommendation as to improvement 
therein, 6. 

59. Note by. V. Woods Agent Assam Beng.Rly. 20 Aug. 1909, Beng. Proc. 
Mne. Deptr. 1912, April 24. 

60. Govt. of Beng. to Rly. Brd. 27 Jan. 1914, Beng. Proc. Mne. Deptt. 1914. 
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. With the transfer of the jetties to the Railway Company the his- 
tory of the port of Chittagong entered a new phase, for the transfer 
if it assisted the working of the railway proved very deleterious to the 
development of the port. The port of Chittagong from then on 
became more or less the commercial. monopoly of the Railway Com- 
pany, with the Port Commissioners having little or no Suy over its 
day to day. operation. i 

The Assám Bengal Railway Company was a private company. 
Its interest in the development of the port of Chittagong was, therefore 
naturally a means to achieving its own commercial ends. While it 
found in the improvement of the port of Chittagong tbe prospect of 
a very good trade it was quite indifferent so long as its own interests 
were served, whether Chittagong developed as an ocean terminal or 
as a port serving the coastal trade. So when it failed to open up 
effective links with the area west of the river Meghna, it set about 
enlarging the coastal trade westwards to Calcutta, though this 
relegated Chittagong to the status of a feeder port only. 

The Railway Company in the initial stage of the development 
of its foreign trade from the port of Chittagong was much hampered 
by the non-cooperation of the Steamer Companies operating on the 
Meghna river. Since the river Meghna separated a large portion 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam from the port of Chittagong a steamer. 
connection between  Naraingan] and  Chandpupr either side of 
the Meghna was vital to the development of the trade of the port of 
Chittagong. 

From 1899 to 1904, therefore, the Assam Bengal Railway Com- 
pany made repeated attempts to come to an understanding with the 
Steamer Companies to promote the trade between Narainganj and 
Chandpur. .In 1899 a proposal was submitted by the Railway 
Board for the establishment of a wagon ferry between the two towns.$! 
It was proposed that the task of providing and working the necessary 
flotilla should be undertaken by the Assam Bengal Railway Company 
in conjunction with the different flotilla companies. The Steamer . 
Companies, however, were hostile to the idea of the Assam Bengal 





61. Board to Agent 24 Feb. 1899. Board's Letters to Agent A. 254, 
52. Note by R. S. Strachey Agent Assim Beng. Rly. on the establishmient of an 
: adequate flotilla service between Chandpur and Narainganj 12. Mar. 1904. 
Agent’s Letters to Board, 1902. AL/543. 
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Railway developing any trade between Chittagong and the regions 
lying west of the river Meghna and so rejected the proposal. In 
the years that followed the Railway Agent made serveral more attempts 
but with no success, so that the frustrated agent is found writing in 
1904 to the Board, “The Steamer Companies”, interests being to 
develop the traffic between Narayanganj and Calcutta, they cannot 
be expected to provide an efficient service between Chandpur and 
Narayanganj on terms that ‘t will be undertaken by those whose 
interests are bound up with the latter route...... 

In practice, { doubt whether it would ever be possible to arrange 
matters with the Steamer Companies, even by a guarantee, since it 
is evident that the profits ensured by a guarantee however liberal of 
the capitel cost of the small block required for an efficient service 
between Narayanganj and Chandpur would never pay them for the 
loss of a large traffic on the long havl ajl the way to Calcutta, 

- That it is the blocking of the traffic of the Assam Bengal Railway 
and not the expense of the service, which is the real impediment to a 
satisfactory connection being arranged through the existing steamet 
services, may be seen from the fact that they maintain (vide their letter 


of August 1899) an expensive non-paying service on the Khulna route ` 


from Chandpur to serve the Bengal Central Railway the route being 
of very little use to this railway but having the recommendation that 
it did no harm to the Steamer Companies’ own traffic.’’& 

While attempts were being made to come to an understanding 
with the Steamer Companies the Railway Board was at the same time 
trying to establish their own flotilla service between Narainganj and 
Chandpur and they approached the Government of India with such 
a proposal. But by 1904, however, they had come to know that “the 
wagon ferry is not now definitely under considerations.” This decision 
of the Government made them realise that since the Steamer Com- 
panies would not co-operate with the railway to develop the export 
and import trade via Chittagong and Chandpur they did not have 
much hope of developing trade in that direction at least until a wagon 
ferry or a bridge connecting Bhairab Bazar and Ashuganj had been 
constructed. Since no talk of constructing the bridge was underway 
63. Ibid. 


€4, Note by Agent Assam Beng. Rly. 12 Mar. 1904. Agent’s Letters to Board 
1902, AL/543. 
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at that time they, therefore, decided to enter into negotiation with the 


Steamer Companies to develop the coastal trade between Calcutta 
and Chittagong as an alternative. Thus the agent of ihe Assam Bengal 
Railway in 1904 wrote, “to expect that the Steamer Companies would 
or could co-operate with this Company to develop an export and 
import trade via Chittagong and Chandpur, is an independent com- 
pany would do is, I believe, to expect the impossible. I may add, bow- 
ever, that there would be no reason why the Steamer Companies and 
the Assam Bengal Railway should not come to some understanding 
with one another regarding the great trafic which must continue 
between Calcutta and the districts served by the Railway". In 
persuance of that policy J. Stuart the Traffic Manager of the Assam 
Bengal Railway Company in July 1905 approached the Calcutta Port 
Commissioners with a proposal to stimulate coastal trade between 
Calcutta and Chittagong.% He proposed that the river dues at 
Calcutta should be reduced from 4 annas to 1 anna a ton on general 
cargoes and to 14 annas per ton on coal and manganese ore shipped 
to and from Chittagong. He also proposed the reduction of the all 
round rate for unloading and reshipment of jute brought by steamer 
from Chittagong to the Kidderpore Docks and their transhipment 
into other vessels from the same berth from 4 annas to 3 annas.$ 
The Finance Committee of the Calcutta Port Trust, which 
considered the proposal, was not in favour of the reduction of the 
river dues observing that the Assam-Bengal Railway should reduce 
its rate if it wished to attract more trade. The Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce however, on being informed of this refusal wrote to the 
*Port Commissioners of Calcutta urging the Port Commissioners 
Committee, to reconsider their decisions and advised it “to use all 
legitimate means in its power to capture the ocean trade of Eastern 





65. Note by R. S. Strachey, Agent, Assam Beng. Rly. upon the establishment 
of an adequate flotilla service between Chandpur and Narainganj-12 Mar. 
1904, AL/543. Agents Letters to Board 1902. See also E.B.A. Proc. 1906, 
April 36. 

66. 214. Ordinary Meeting of the Port Commissioners of Chitt. 4 May 1906, 
B. B. A. Proc. P.W.D. (Mne.) 1906 April 37. 

67. Chmm. Port Comms. to Govt. of E. B. A. 7 May 1906. E.B.A. Proc. 
P.W.D. Mne. 1906. April 36. 

68. Ibid. 
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Bengal so as not to allow Chittagong to rise in status over that of a 
coasting port." "They argued that if the Assam-Bengal Railway were 
not permitted to secure an increased traffic in co-operation with Cal- 
cutta, the company would obtain it without such assistance and to 
the loss of Calcutta. 

When the proposal became known in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
it brought forth a storm of opposition. The Port Commissioners 
stated, “This is a matter of great regret, as it shows that it is possible 
for the Assam Bengal Railway Company to be inimical to the true 
interests of this port.”?% The Government of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam declared, “a policy which would aim at rendering Chittagong 
a feeder port to Calcutta would inevitably retard the attainment by 
Chittagong of its proper position as an ocean port, and would indeed 
be inconsistent with the views that have led to the expenditure of large 
sums of money in facilitating the use of the port by ocean steamers... 
the future of the railway is bound up with the development of an 
import trade at Chittagong and the Lieutenant Governor would be 
very unwilling to see a policy adopted which would injuriously affect 


the prospects of Chittagong as a receiving port, of ocean traffic. The - 


Lieutenant Governor is convinced that to give a special stimulus to 
the coasting trade with Calcutta would have this effect,” The 
opposition did not seem to have had any effect, however, for the Assam 
Bengal Railway Company entered into an arrangement with the 
British India Steam Navigation Company and the Asiatic Steam 
Navigation Company for through booking of goods to and from 
Calcutta via Chittagong. 

In the final analysis, the role of the Assam Bengal Railway in 
shaping the destiny of the port of Chittagong proved to be a mixed 
blessing. The Railway, a commercial enterprise, was obviously 
more interested in its own profit than the long-term development of 
the port of Chittagong. Upto 1905, the port of Chittagong developed 
mostly because of and partly in spite of the Assam Benga! Railway in 
the absence of any other mentor. 

69. Chmn. Port Comms. to Govt. of E. B.A. 7 May 1906. E. B. A. (Proc. 

P. W. D.(Mne.) 1906, April 36. 


70. Ibid. l 
71. Govt. of E. B. A. to Govt. of Beng, 22 May 1906 E. B. A. Proc. P.W.C. 
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POLITICAL FORCES, VALUES AND EXTERNAL POLITICS: 
THEIR INTERACTION : THE CASE OF PAKISTAN- 1947-70* 


AZIZUL HAQUE 


I 
Introduction 


The external politics of a country is conditioned by a broad 
range of subjective and objective factors. It has a pattern of interests 
and objectives, as seen by the dominant.political forces, that provide 
the general frame work for its policy formulation and execution. The 
policy in general aims at the defence of the country, the promotion 
of economic interests and the pursuit of ideological objectives. The 
location of the country, the attitude of its neighbours, its economic 
pattern, its resources and the,state of its industrial development, the 
size and the temperament of the population, its military capacity and 
historical experience greatly influence the policy. Domestic forces 
and pressures, the value patterns and the quality of leadership, its 
attitude to the power blocs or the sweep of the world events and the 
role it wants to play on the world stage, determine the exact nature 
of the policy at a given time. A close observation of the external 
politics of Pakistan between 1947 and 1970 shall justify this proposition. 


II 
The Jinnah-Liaquat Duumvirate 


When Partition came in 1947, Pakistan, like India, declared 
that she would maintain "friendship" with all based on independent 
judgment in international affairs and would “keep away"! from 
power blocs. Based on the historiclal ground of her direct experience 
with western imperialism, on the one hand Pakistan was emotionally 


1. See Ahmad, Jamil-ud-Din (ed.): Speeches and Writings of Mr. Jinnah. 
Lahore, Ashraf, Vol. II, 1964, pp. 463. 
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distrustful of the white west; on the other she was equally suscep- 
tible to the fear of Communist subversion.? 


In spite of her ethical declaration of non-alignment and her 
anti-west stand on colonial issues, being more emphatic on Muslim 
cases, she began with close associations, through Britain, with the 
west. She had deep-rooted ideological, institutional and economic 
links with western democracies. In 1947 power was transferred to 
the English-educated, west-oriented elites represented by the Muslim 
League. The conservative leadership of the elites, based on their 
aristocratic social background or schooling or political belief, their 
successful political career in liberal democracy and above all their 
success in achieving independence through constitutional "method 
made them have close relations with the Anglo-American bloc. 


At birth Pakistan, like India, found herself in the fold of the 
Commonwealth and she continued her membership in it as she thought 
it to be beneficial to her. Her army, her administrative, educational, 
judicial systems were organised after the British model. British 
Governors were retained for the key provinces, British Cs.-in-C., 
military advisers and hundreds of officers for the army. A good 
number of ICS officers were engaged in civil administration.4 She 
adopted the British constitutional system as the most desirable? one 
and tried to make her own Britiain's conceptions of personal liberty, 
rule of law, public rights and duties. English was made the language 
of the office and the medium of instruction in the higher seats of lear- 
ning, and it was the language of the most influential newspapers in 
the country. Linguistic ties brought her nearer to the Anglo-American 
bloc—to their thoughts and cultural standards, whereas she was a bit 


mamá ma MERI. 





2. It is important to note that in the early years the Communists were 
identified as anti-Pakistani elements, financed by foreign help, who 
wanted to disrupt Pakistan. See Ahmad, Jamil-ud-Din (ed.): Speeches 
and Writings of Mr. Jinnah, Vol. TI, op. cit., pp. 485-491. 

3. Till 1958 two of the four Heads of the State, four of the seven Prime 
Ministers and two of the three Foreign Ministers were Barristers-at-Law 
(educated in England). 

4. Jinnah appointed Sir Archibald Rowland as his Financial .Adviser ; his 
first two Military Secretaries were also British officers—Colonel E. St. J. 
Birnie and Colonel Geofrey Knowles. 

5. Main demand of the 1969 upheaval which toppled Ayub was the 
restoration of Parliamentary democracy in Pakistan. 
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cut off from those parts of the world she had little linguistic ties 
With. 

Hence although uncommitted to any bloc, Pakistan's commit- 
ment to liberal democracy, respect for private initiative and enter- 
prise made her appear to be on the side of the “free world” in a sub- 
jective cold war. Having rejected communism and totalitarianism, 
Pakistan encouraged private enterprise and the policy statements of 
the Government tried to allay the fears of the capitalists about natio- 
nalization. The Government threw open to private enterprise all 
industries excepting railways, posts and telegraphs, armament manu- 
facture qnd hydel concerns which were state-owned even before Parti- 
tion. In order to encourage private investment tax relief was pro- 
vided for new industries so that profits would be taxed after deduc- 
tion of 51% for the first five years. To lure foreign investment Pakis- 
tan decided, subject to the participation of indigenous capital upto 
51% in certain industries and 30% in others to place no restriction on 
the transfer of earnings, profits etc. except those of general applica- 
tion under the exchange control conditions.? 

Because of their close association with the west, the political 
elites of both Pakistan and India fell, in Fastern eye, in the general 
category of ‘running dogs’ of imperialism. And the association 
reached a very high point in the summer of 1950 when both Pakistan 
and India supported the US sponsored resolutions for UN armed 
intervention against North Korean ‘aggression’. 

However, the Soviet Union started with better relations with 
India despite Moscow-Delhi tension over the Communist-inspired 
Calcutta conference (1948) and the Telengana operations than with 
Pakistan. India and the USSR had established embassies in June 
1947; by the time Pakistan and the USSR had exchanged ambassadors 
(in 1950) several trade and other agreements had been reached between 
India and the USSR. . f 

The logic of Pakistan's establishment and the conflicting poli- 
tical values of the Pakistani and Soviet leaders stood in the way of 
better relations between Pakistan and the USSR in the beginning. 

6. See Ahmed, Jamil-ud-Din (ed.): Speeches and Writings of Mr, Jinnah, 

Vol. II, op.cit, pp, 543, 545; D.A. (Legislature), Vol. II, 1951, pp. 20,220. 


7, Khan, Liaquat Ali. Pakistan—The Heart of Asia, Cambridge (Mass.) 
1951, pp. 39, 98. 
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The division of India into two states on the basis of religious difference 
was anathema to Soviet thinking. 

The Soviets could not accept that a religion could at all form 
a sound basis of a nation—this attitude served a great blow at the 
very root of Pakistani nationalism, Jinnah’s two-nation theory. The 
Soviet aim in the subcontinent seemed to be the success ofa communist 
revolution and the emergence of a strong unified Communist India 
like the one that later came into being in China. Hence the Soviet 
condenination of the Muslim League in 1940 for ‘disrupting’ the 
front of struggle of the Indians for their independence. 


Although all stood for western democracy, the Jinnah.—Liaquat 
düumvirate was relatively more disposed to the west than the Nehru- 
Patel duumvirate. Unlike the Muslim League, the Indian National 
Congress had a more long-standing and broader popular base with a 


leftist-economic programme, and it contained within its fold vocal. 


Socialists and Communists. Though emotionally under the magic 
influence of Gandhism, which emphasised a system of free enterprise, 
decentralization, cottage industries and the religious basis of politics, 
Nehru, unlike Jinnah and Liaquat......was a committed agnostic and 
socialist. Nehru “looked back in admiration on the Soviet Republic 
as a ‘great leap’ and a ‘bright fame”;3 he appreciated Soviet Planning 
as a desirable approach to the arrangements of society. 


Whereas the leadership of the Muslim League which monopolised 
power (till 1954) both at the centre and in the provinces, essentially 
belonged to the upper class and was clearly anti-Socialist? Dr. 
Iqbal, known to be the ideological founder of Pakistan, found much 


truth in the Communist criticism levelled at capitalist order, but in ' 


the suggestions of remedies he was poles apart from materialistic 
Communism. Though he had vigorously championed the cause of 
the have-nots and stressed the necd of dynamism in life, the need of a 
social revolution and a ‘new order’, his suggested method clearly 


8. Morris-Jones, The Government and Politics of India, Hutchinson 
University Library, London, 1967, p. 214, 

9. Landowners represented the largest single group in the Muslim League 
Council (1942) ; out of 503, 163 were landowners, followed by lawyers, 
about 145. Most of the eight provincial chief ministers (upto 1951) were 
either landlords or businessmen. 

K. B, Sayeed, The Political System of Pakistan, Loudon, 1967, p. 55. 
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indicated that he was essentially conservative and in favour of Islamic 
revivalism.! Among the lower echelons of the League leadership 
there were, of course, some idealists and Socialists. Butthe simmering 
of their ideas remained confined to the top—it never went below 
the Provincial Council or the Provincial working Committee.!! After 
independence prominent Socialist and secular-minded Leaguers went 
into political wilderness because of their conflict with the League 
leadership.? Of course, soon after independence .there was talk 
of “Islamic socialism" as a middle road between the greed and mate-- 
rialism of capitalism and totalitarian Communism, of presenting to 
the world an economic system based on Islamic social justice,!? but the 
old economic and banking system continued to flourish. It seemed 
to remain more as a moral sentiment than a vigorous plan, for reor- 
ganisation of the economic system.14 

The mental make-up of Jinnah and Liaquat did not favour 
Pakistan’s close contact with the Soviet bloc. On 19 March 1944 
Jinnah stated: “I warn the communists to keep their hands off Mus- 
lims. Islam is our guide and a complete code of life. We do not 
want any ‘ism’.”!5 The League leadership claimed that ideologi- 
cally Muslim Pakistan was closer to the Christian west than was Hindu 
India. Unlike the Hindus, the Muslims were monotheists (as the 
Christians were) and they believed in Christ and the prophets of the 
Old Testament. Like Christianity, Islam abhored atheism, the 
caste system, eulogised the equality of man, allowed the right to 
exercise individual initiative and to enjoy its fruit.!ó 

If Christianity, which was the basis of western democracy, was 
incompatible with Communism, so was Islam. Islam was theistic, 
evolutionary and individualistic; Communism was atheistic, revolu- 


10. Seech. 9in Khalifa Abdul Hakim, Islam and Communism, Lahore, 1962, 
pp. 111-130, 

11. K. B. Sayeed, Pakistan-The Formative Phase, Karachi, 1960, p. 226. . 

12." Mian Iftikharuddin, Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan, G.M. Sayeed were 
expelled from the League ; Suhrawardy, Maulana Bhashani; Abul Hashim 
left the League: Fazlul Huq was an eclipsed member of the first 
Constituent Assembly. 

13. Specehes and Writings of Mr. Jinnah, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 506, 567. 

14. Keith Callard, Pakistan- A Political Study, London, 1968, p. 12. 

15. Quoted, Pakistan Times, 4 February, 1970. - ~ 

16. See Liaquat Ali Khan, op. cif., pp. 27-33, 14-16. 

11— - 
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tionary and totalitorian.7 Hence the League leadership which stood 
for Islamic ideology had no love for a Communist society with a revo- 
lutionary creed. Moreover, The League leadership was aware of 
the state of Soviet hold on the east European countries, which obvi- 
ously made it reluctant to identify Pakistan with the communist bloc 
lest it might adversely affect her ideology or sovereignty. On the 
other hand, a common belief in God, in democracy and liberal insti- 
tutions, in the right of private ownership and the right to the fruit of 
one's own labour made for an easy entente between Muslim Pakistan 


and Christian west. On 13 May 1950 Liaquat declared at Kansas ' 


City : “We firmly believe in democracy......We do not believe in 
levelling down people so as to kill all initiative...This is our ideology 
and these are fundamental principles of our economic life...This is 
our way of life. This is our religion. No threat and no persuasion 


can shake these beliefs of ours.’’2° 


Liaquat’s speeches in America left no room for doubt that, 
ideologically, Pakistan was pro-west and put an end to “all speculation" 
about the possibility of an alliance with Russia. Liaquat observed 
that his visit would on the one hand enable him to know the world 
through “American eyes’ and on the other would help the Americans 
‘discover Pakistan’.?! 


Liaquat claimed that Pakistan was most suitable for developing 
a stable democracy because she had a ‘clear-cut’ ideology. He main- 
tained that with a better standard of life Pakistan, “unencumbered 
with ideological confusions”, would be a great “stabilizing force in 
Asia"? So Pakistan needed American investment and technical 
knowledge to raise the standard of living in Pakistan.” 





17. See Khalifa Abdul Hakim, op. cit., ch. 9. 

18. K.Sarwar Hasan, The Strategic Interests of Pakistan, Karach, 1954, pp.2-3. 

19. Soon after independence Pakistan had appointed two industrial magnates 
as envoys in the USA and the UK-—M.A.H. Ispahani in the USA and 
Habib Ibrahim Rahimtoola in the U.K. 

20. Liaquat Ali Khan, op. cit., pp. 67-68. 

21. Ibid., pp. 4, 60, 62, 76, 89, 105. 

22. Ibid., pp. 8, 13, 16, 30, 33, 61-62, 67. 

23, Ibid., pp. 40-41. 
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II 
The Pre-Martial Law  Period— Politics of Instability and Twists 


The new pro-western twist which  Liaquat gave to the 
external. policy of Pakistan was vigorously followed by the succe- 
ssive Governments throughout the parliamentary era. After Liaquat 
there had been six Prime Ministers and three Foreign Ministers (till 
1958), all of whom represented the upper ladder of the society, and 
had similar political values, with varying degree, as those of Liaquat. 
The three Foreign Ministers were landlords and men of high educa- 
tional attainments; most.of the six Prime Ministers had either feudal 
social background or aristocratic schooling. After Jinnah’s death 
Liaquat turned Pakistan's uncommitted: alignment into a qualified 
allignment with the west which was in turn converted into a committed 
alignment by the succeeding policy-makers. 

During the parliamentary era, however, the external policy was 
not exclusively conducted by the Cabinet. After Liaquat's' assassi- 
nation poor political leadership resulted in acute political instalibity 
which caused the rise of the army and the bureaucracy to fill in the 
vacuum. Pakistan's the then C-in-C General Ayub and the Gover- 
nor-General Ghulam Mohammad? played important roles in brin- 
ging about Pakistna's formal alignment with the west. 

Until 1957 there had been very few serious challanges from the 
Central Assembly to the official point of view on the external policy. 
Both the first and the second Constituent Assemblies (which also acted 
as the Central Assemblies) were indirectly elected and were domi- 
nated by the conservative elements who were generally ready to 
support the official policy. The Central Assembly, which was small, 

24. Ghulam Muhammad, a civil servant, was a former Director of the Tatas, 


The Indian Iron and Steel Company. 
"25. Professional Bias in the Assemblies : 





(a) First Constituent (b) Second Constituent 
Assemby (1947-54) : Assembly (1955-56) 
Lawyers 31 Lawyers 23 
Landlords 27 Landlords 28 
Business 9 Retired officials 14 
Liberal profession 12 Industry and Commerce 9 
(excluding law) Mise. 6 

79 80 
Mushtaq Ahmed, Government and Politics in Pakistan, Karachi, 1959, pp. 
91, 115. 

e 
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infrequently in session and preoccupied with other matters, played 
an ineffective and tamed role in the formulation of external policy. 
The first Constituent Assembly was deprived of the service of noted 
political figures like Gaffar Khan, Suhrawardy and Fazlul Huq 
who could have put up a formidable fight against the official point 
of view. Moreover, political controversy between different groups 
had centred on the struggle for power and matters of domestic policy. 
The -change in the balance of political forces during 1953-56 did 
little to alter the main threads of external policy. The governments 
formed by the Muslim League, Awami League, Krishak Sramik 
Party, Republican Party had all pursued similar policies. In March 
1956 the resolution, tabled by Prime Minister Chaudhri Mohamad 
Ali, for continuing Commonwealth membership was passed by 42-2 
votes. In February 1957 :he motion approving Suhrawardy's pro- 
western policy was passed by 40-2 votes. Although the members 
belonging to the Muslim League and the Krishak Sramik Party 
approved the content of Suhrawardy's policy, they were not satisfied 
with the way the policy was conducted; hence they abstained when 
the. voting came. 

However, there was a wide gap between the style of external 
policy practised by the foreign office and that desired by public opi- 
nion. Pakistan's western alliance was never popular among the 
mass of the Pakistani people. The general feeling seemed. to be that 
Pakistan, by joining the alliances, had sacrificed more than ‘what she 
received in substance—both in terms of aid and political support 
from the allies on her vital disputes with India. 


The main political parties which consistently opposed Pakis- 
tan's pro-western policy were the Azad Pakistan Party (formed in 
November 1950), the Ganatentri Dal (formed in January 1953) and 
the National Awami Party (founded in July 1957). In the first Consti- 
tuent Assembly Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan and Mian Iftikharuddin, 
both belonging to the Azad Pakistan Party, spearheaded the attack 
on Pakistan's external policy. In their eyes, Pakistan was “tied to 
the chariot-wheels” of the USA and the UK? Sardar Shaukat 
Hayat Khan felt that Pakistan saw the world through the glasses 
“tinted with tbe hue of the Stars and Stripes” and “of the Union 


T —— 





26. C.A. (Legislature) Debates, Vol. 1, 1952, p. 617. 
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Jack".? Mian Iftikharuddin, a man of Marxist ideas, complained 


that Pakistan's ruling circles committed Pakistan “to the permanent 


slavery not only of British imperialism but also of the new rising 
imperialism of USA”.28 Many Bengali members of the National 
Assembly opposed alliances and wanted to see a more independent 
foreign policy. Althouth the Awami League chief  Suhrawardy 
maintained an ambivalent attitude to the alliance before he became 
Prime Minister, his leading followers like Maulana Bhashani, Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, Ataur Rahman Khan and Zahiruddin were highly 
critical of Pakistan's membership of the pacts.? When Firoj Khan 
Noon became Prime Minister Suhrawardy promised him Awami 
League's support in the Assembly, and he defended Noon's pro- 
western policy. However, the  leftleaning elements in the Awami 
League continued to demand, as demonstrated during the foreign 
affairs debate in September 1958, more independent foreign policy. 


The cotroversy over foreign policy was one of the most impor- 
tant causes of the formation of the National Awami Party in 1957. 
Right from the very beginning the leftist forces in East Pakistan were 
more active than those in West Pakistan. Through the language 
movement (in 1948 and 1952), the movement for East Pakistan's 
autonomy, the agitation against the B.P.C. (Basic Principles Commi- 
ttee) reports (in 1950 and 1953) and the 1954 election the leftist forces 
in East Pakistan made their weight felt in the political field. 


With the Muslim League discredited and the Communist Party 
banned in 1954, some of these elements infiltrated the rank and file 
of the secularist Awami League. Headed by Maulana Bhashani 
(1885-1976) they not only began to demand various basic reforms 
within the country, but also clamoured for an independent foreign 
policy. Because of their intensive activity among the younger gene- 
ration through politico-cultural organisations a large section of the 
student community was converted to their thinking. 


When the mantle of Premiership fell on Suhrawardy the Awamis 
and their supporters saw to their surprise that Suhrawardy had no 
intention of altering the pattern of Pakistan’s foreign policy. He 
27. Ibid., p. 595. 


28. Ibid., Vol. 1, 1953, p. 304. 
29. See N.A. Debates, Vol. 1, 1956, pp. 66-68. 
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seemed to depart from the party line. The handling of the Suez 
crisis by Suhrawardy, which gravely antagonised Egypt, brought 
split within the Awami League m the open. Maulana Bhashani 
and his radical supporters condemned the alliances and claimed to 
speak for the party, while Prime Minister Suhrawardy was the party 
chief. Confusions and anomalies arose wihin the party. ‘The 
Kagmmari conference (February 1957) andthe Dacca session of the 
council of the Awami League (April 1957) widened, rather than bridged, 
the rift between the two factions. As a result Maulana Bhashani 
and his supporters seceded from the Awami League and formed in 
July 1957 the National Awami Party by an alliance of six minor 
parties. 


By 1957 the Muslim League leadership, which had earlier 
stood for a pro-western foreign policy, was, however, becoming 
increasingly critical of Pakistan's allies. Khuro and Daultana, the 
two former provincial chief ministers, complained that Pakistan's 
allies were reluctant, in order to please India, to take effective action 
for resolving the Kashmir dispute. Abdul Qaiyum Khan, another 
former chief minister, accused the USA. of giving financial aid to 
Suhrawardy and stated that Pakistan had no wish for a ‘Nuri-es-Said’. 
The League council meeting in Dacca in August 1958 denounced the 
the British and US landings in Jordan and Lebanon; a resolution 
adopted in the meeting welcomed and supported the upsurge of natio- 
nalism amongst the local people. The Republicans too, who were 
none but the old Muslim Leaguers, were critical of Pakistan's allies. 
The Republican Prime Minister Firoj Khan Noon threatened in the 
National Assembly (in March 1958) to break all pact and to join 
the communist camp if the allies did not take effective action to resolve 
the Kashmir issue. . 


The Martial Law regime (1958), however, promised to honour 
all international commitments and to prove that Pakistan was a steady, 
dependable friend. President Mirza's proclamation of 7 October 
1958 castigated what it called the “unintelligent and irresponsible 
criticism of the foreign policy “by the very people who were respon- 
sible for it”.30 
30. See Mohammad Ayub Khan, Friends Not Masters, Dacca, 1967, pp.244- 

246. ) 
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IV 
Politics of Martial Law : Action and Reaction 


The Martial Law was a severe blow to feudal democracy by 
rising capitalism in the country?! and it tried to strengthen further 
Pakistan's tie with the west , which found its reflection in the Pak-US 
bilateral agreement in 1959. However, as the rise of new situátion 
around the Himalayas greatly changed the whole context of Pakistan's 
alignment, Pakistan sorted out her relations with her big Communist 
neighbours. 


The new policy (involving increased cordiality with the Socialist 
bloc) which had long been demanded by the intelligentsia in the 
country, especially in East Pakistan, received general public approval. 
Though the more militant segment of vocal public opinion demanded 
moving out completely of the western camp and much closer tie with 
Peking, general opinion favoured Ayub’s limited pro-Peking policy. 
Dawn, Morning News, Azad, Pakistan Observer, which had in the 
past espoused Pakistan's pro-western policy, hailed the new tone of 
independence in the policy. Pakistan Times, Ittefaq, Sangbad which 


“had been critical of Pakistan's alliance, appreciated Ayub's new policy. 


Influential industrialists like M.A.H. Ispahani’? A.K. Khan, Siddique 
Dawood favoured Pakistan's closer trade relations with People's 
China. 

The two National Assemblies (1962-65, 1965-68) reflected 
increased representation in the past., of members from business and 
industry. However, membership and leadership still remained 
confined to narrow social classes. Landlords and  west-oriented 
lawyers still dominated the Assembly, and their general attitudes to 
life remained almost same as before. However, barring the few 
exceptions like Nasrullah Khan (a landlord from the Punjab) and 
Abul Quasem (a rightist politician from East Pakistan) most of the 


31. Kamruddin Ahmad, The Social History of East Pakistan, Dacca, n.d. p. 


12]. 

32. In reply to questionnaire M.A.H. Ispahani wrote (to the author) in May 
1970 : Pakistan is certainly “a good friend of China and I hope it will 
remain so”, 

33. Dr.M. Rashiduzzaman,Our Legislatures, Observer Sunday Magazine, Dacca 
28 July 1968. 
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members hailed Pakistan's friendly ties with the Socialist bloc parti- 


cularly with Peking. Prominent members like Sardar Bahadur Khan 
Yusuf Khatak, Dr. Alim-al-Razi, Mashiur Rahman, Mahmud Ali, 
Shah Azizur Rahman,..H.M. Kamaruzzaman?^ demanded further, 
disengagement from the west and. closer tie with the Third World. 

The trend in external politics of a developing country like Pakis- 
tan must have a considerable impact on its political development. 
With growing Pak-China friendship associations mushroomed in the 
country. Although the majority of the organising members of these 
associations were not Communists, they were so much favourably 
disposed to Peking that they tended to become Chinese apologists. 
They were impressed with the pace of Chinese progress. Pakistan 
sent a delegation to People’s China to make a survey of People’s 
commune, and efforts were made to compare “basic democracies” 
with Chinese communes.2% Chinese advice was sought on some 
labour intensive scheme for the solution of the unemployment problem 
and Chinese assistance was requested for making the economy self- 
sufficient. The Red Guards and the Red Book of Mao’s sayings 
had their counterparts in the Green Guards and the Green Book of 
Ayub’s utterances; the Green Guards, like the Red Guards, used to 
flourish their Green Books to greet President Ayub.3% Almost in 
Mao’s style, Bhutto termed the right-wing politicians as ‘paper tigers'?7 
and octogenarian Maulana Bhashani launched an ‘Islamic ae 
Revolution?? in July 1970. 

Ayub found in his China policy “an attractive and useful means" 
of evoking popular support. Ayub tried to capitalize on the fact 
that his regime, unlike its predecessors, had given Pakistan political 
stability and impressive economic progress. But these achievements 
did not win for his regime as much popular support as his attempts 
to pursue a Peking-oriented foreign policy. The new policy almost 
34. Sardar Bahadur Khan and Yusuf Khatak belonged to the Council Muslim 

League ; Shah Azizur Rahman and Kamruzzaman to the Awami League ;- 

Mashiur Rahman to the NÀP ; Mahmud Ali to the NDP while Dr Alim- 

al-Razi was a leftist independent member. 

35. Pakistan Chronology 1965, Ministry of Information & Broadcast 

Rawalpindi, Oct. 1966, p. 64. . 

36. Dawn, 2 April 1967. - 
37. Pakistan Times, 28 December 1969, i 
38. Financial Times (London), 15 April, 3 July 1970. 
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paralysed the opposition in the country, excepting the . autonomist 


_ Awami League in East Pakistan. The NAP led by Bhashani, then 


known as the *Maoist Maulana” of Pakistan,3? adopted an ambivalent 
attitude to the Ayub regime and toned. down its opposition. After 


, his release (in November 1962) from house-arrest which he had been 


undergoing since October 1958 Bhashani, much to the surprise and . 


. uneasiness of his close associates, met President Ayub in August:1963. 


Moreover, during September-October 1963 the Maulana led an offi- 
cial delegation of the members of the National Assembly as well as 


.several intellectual and industrial leaders, -to: Peking." During his 


tour Bhashani was in admiration for most things in China except 
its godlessness. After the China visit Bhashani came back a “changed 
man”. In his first interview with. newsmen in Chittagong Bhashani 


 regretted his earlier decision to call for a nation-wide civil disobedience 
, movement. Instead, he decided to go for ‘constructive’ work.4! 


Many felt that Bhashani “had left the left” and the Nap “acted 


as one of the props of the Ayub. regime, Bhashani's. political 


adversaries complained that although ‘technically’ .and ‘ostensively’ 
the NAP continued in the role of the opposition, and.its programme 
and assertions were .directed to fight “entrenched anti-democratic 


“interests”, its lukewarm participation in the political movement -did ` 


“more to strengthen the ruling party's position inside the country 
than the party itself ever did or could hope to do" mm 
= The part Bhashani played during the 1964 Presidential elections 
reflected the enigmatic role of his party. Many of the COP attributed 
Miss Jinnah's defeat to the NAP's lack of enthusiasm and endeavour 
to make her victorious. As proof of their contention they pointed 
out that in the northern part of East Pakistan. where Bhashani. had 
influence and hold in the rural areas the COP candidate. (i.e., Miss 


Jinnah) fared very badly.44 


. 39. Guardian, 26 November 1970. i 
.-40.. .Maulana Bhashani also led. Pakistan's official delegation to ‘the Tri-conti- 


. mental People's Solidarity Conference at Havana (January 1966).- 


^41. Pakistan Observer, 27 January 1964. 


42, Rafiq Rahbar, “Words ang Deeds, Ag Concept d Pakistar, January, 
1967, p. 37. i 


. 43. . Ibid., pp. 38, 40. - 


44. Ibid., p. 41. 
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Since the election the NAP became a closer supporter of Ayub's 
regime (until 1969) than any party im the opposition. Apparently 
the thing which made this possible was the NAP’s fear of what it 
called. pro-imperialist bourgeoisie elements who would upset govern- 
ment's Peking:oriented policy: The regime’s shift towards Peking 
proved to be admirably acceptable to the NAP which thought pro- 
Socialist attitude in external relations of the country to be the precursor 
of pro=Socialist do-ngs within.4* Ayub: was at loggerheads with 
imperialist forces. So he should be given ‘critical support” to defeat 
them. Probably its fear of return to power, were Miss Jinnah victor- 
rious, of “pro-imperialist elements” had caused’ the NAP’s lack of 
enthusiasm: for her triumph in the polls. 

However, asthe prominent NAP leaders like Wali Khan, Mah- 
moodul Huq Usmani, Professor Muzaffar Ahmed, Mahmud Ali 
Qasuri could not fulty subscribe to Bhashani’s policy,.a big rift appeared 
in the party (after the 1965 Indo-Pak war), and there arose the pro- 
Peking NAP led by Bhashani and the pro-Soviet NAP headed by Wali 
Khan. According to the Wali-Nap, Pakistan was not yet ready. for a 
Socialist revolution, because political consciousness of the masses in 
Pakistan was not. a Socialist. consciotisness, but a bourgeoisie demo- 
cratic consciousness. Therefore, all left-wing. forces should at once 
unite and work for a bourgeoisie- democratic revolution as a first stage 
to reach the second stage ultimately.. While according,to the Bhashani- 
NAP, the political scruggle should be viewed as the part and parcel of 
the struggle for Socialism. Internal programme should be linked. to 
international anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist. stand. For the 
masses the reactionzries within the country were the internal enemies, 
and’ the imperialist forces, the external enemies. The aim should. be 
to crush both the enemies as skillfully as. possible. Support for the 
Ayub regime (which was fighting US imperialism’) would hasten the 
weakening or elimiration of imperialist forces. Once that was. acliie- 
ved, it would be easizr for tlie leftist forces to crush the-internal’ enemies 
(and establish Socialism) who had already lost international link 
or support. 


After the 1965 war it became increasingly difficult to. take: openly 
a public stand in favour of a pro-western policy. Even the: rightist 


45. Ibid. 
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politicians who in the fifties had espoused the west -orionted policy 
now demanded what they called independent foreign policy, because 
they felt irritated that Pakistan's western allies had left herin the ‘lurch’ 
during the war. The veteran tightist politician Nurul.Amin, the leader 
ofthe opposition in the National Assembly (1965-1969), felt that 
during the war Pakistan was let down by:am ‘Imperialist’ ally "whereas 
Peking came to Pakistan's help; so Pakistan should take :no move to 
antagonize her—she should try to maintain friendly relations «with 
Peking in spite .of -different ideologies and social systems: “Extreme 
right-wing Jama‘at-i-Islami’s anti-China stand (during 1968-1970) 
evoked deep resentment both in the government circles and in the 
public. President Yahya in a radio :broadcast :on 28 March 1970 
deplored : "It is.not only impolite but positively harmful to our rela- 


tionship with ofher countries to pass harsh remarks about their leaders 
or their ideologies. 


In addition to the ;pro-Peking NAP the ‘other party "which ‘stood 
for still closer tie with Peking was Bhutto's Pakistan People's Party 
(founded in 1967). Bhutto (1928-1979) saw People’s China not only 
as an immediate neighbour of Pakistan but also:as a Great Power 
whose influence in Asia was bound to grow; and Pakistan :could ill 
afford to ignore this fact. 5 In his view People's China “is the only 
country which will be sympathetic to .Pakistan's real requirements. 
This.is.so because that country’s interests in the subcontinent coincide 
with those of Pakistan..... That country-alone is capable :of reducing 
the imbalance, either by the supply of military «equipment or by 
political means or both. «Moreover, if India developed :a nuclear 
bomb which Pakistan could mot do in the foreseable future she must 
have to depend, on Peking's friendship 4n .order to ‘deter’ India:5° 


The ‘student community in Pakistan thas had always an impor- 
tant role, caused “by the absence of well-disciplined, popularly ‘based 


— a ee 
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46. “Based on replies to a questionnaire, 
47. ‘Pakistan Times, 12, ‘19, 20, 22 “February 1970. In Jammat’s view, since 
. Pakistan was:an ideological state: its “foreign policy had ‘to conform to its 
ideological needs and-would not:accept any “‘friendship-or alliance" Tbid., 
which negated Pakistan's ideology. Ibid., 31 December 1969. 


48. Z. A. Bhutto, Political Situation in Pakistan, Karachi, June 1968,:p. 31. 
49. .Ibid., p. 30. 
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parties on national level, in the politics of the country. Closer asso- 


ciation with Peking and the promotion of Afro-Asian solidarity re- 
flected the dispositions of the great segment of the students (parti- 
cularly in East Pakistan) in the sixties. Quite vocal with their anti- 


American feelings, they demanded complete break with the west. 


One important demand of the 11-point programme of East Pakistan 
Students’? Action Committee, which spearheaded the mass movement 


in East Pakistan in 1969, was Pakistan's withdrawal from CENTO . 


and SEATO and the snappiüg 'of Pak-US military agreements.5! - 


V 
Pakistan's China Policy : Its Impact 


On Pakistan's growing cordiality with the Socialist bloc the 


rightist politician Abul Quasem observed in July 1965 in the National 
Assembly : “We are relying on U.S.S.R. and Chinese friendship but 
we cannot see that they are expansionist and they may not _ directly 


attack a.country but they take to the system of subversion. They are | 
doing this everywhere and they are continuing......we have got a system 


of our own, but it is more western in style...... There is no democracy 
in communism...we are a democratic system and we must side with 
.democratic system and not with those who are non-democratic. This 
is against our ideology and the hobnobbing with China is greatly 


damaging to our cause....;:They (China and the USSR) are against 


our religion and our country is based on religion.52 However, both 
Ayub and Bhutto asserted that it was ‘absurd’ to think that Pakistan's 


closer association with the Socialist countries would automatically 
bring Pakistan under the shadow of Communism. The western | 


powers had been close friends of the Pakistanis for a long time, but 
they could not convert the Pakistanis to Christianity; hence, they 
argued, if the Pakistanis could fight and resist domination by the west, 


they could just as well resist domination by others.53 Secondly, . 


Communism, according to Ayub, was not an importable commodity; 
it would spring from the socio-economic conditions within the coun- 
try—if. the objective conditions were i2 it ‘would, come MEUSE the 


51. Dawn, 19 February 1969, l | =e 
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52. N.A. Debates; : ‘Vol. 11, 1965, p. 1359, 
53. Muhammad Ayub Khan, op. cit., p. 166; Z. A. Bhutto, The Quest for 
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country had or had not closer association with the Socialist countries.54 
Thirdly, the happy romantic belief existed among the policy-makers 
that Communism as an ideology had no chance as a rival to Islam in 
Pakistan. A country in which the overwhelming majority : of the 
people were Muslims would not turn Communist, would not forget 
the existence of God.55 


However, it cannot be denied that Pakistan’ s east-oriented 
policy has had a considerable influence on the political values in the 
country. Along with growing cordiality with the Socialist countries. 
came cheap Communist literature, in large quantities, on Socialism: 
which caused widespread leftist political socialization among the 
student community, particularly in East Pakistan. There became 
evident a tendency among a large section of Muslim youths to drift 
away from the traditional Islamic modes of living and thinking, and to 
view problems of life from a Marxist angle of vision and even a signi- 
ficant section of Pakistan's west-oriented intelligentsia appeared to- 
be less apathetic and hostile to Socialism than they were in 1947.55 
Socialism seems to be on the march and Islam on the defensive in 
Pakistan.57 


Revolution may not be exported or imported, but revolutionary 
idea can be, and the revolutionary elements may be assisted from 
outside in various ways. According to some rightist politicians, this 
is what precisely happened in Pakistan. In Nurul Amins view, 
owing to Pakistan's cordiality with the Socialist bloc, Pakistan's leftist 
forces received impetus in several ways—through cultural infiltration, 
cheap literature on Socialism, financial assistance to political parties 
and students” organisations by foreign agencies out of funds generated 
in Pakistan from commercial deals.58 The force of Maoist influence 
was all-clear during the 1969 ‘popular uprising’ which brought the 
country on the edge of a civil war and put an end to Ayub's one- 
decade rule. Bhashani launched the 'gherao' (encirclement) move- 


54. Mohammad Ayub Khan, op. cit., p. 26. 

55. ' Ibid. l 

56. Pakistan Times, 22, 23 March 1970. : 
57. LH: Qureshi, “The Foreign Policy of Pakistan," in Josheph E. Black sind 


K.W. Thompson (ed. Foreign Policies ina World of Change, London, 
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ment, raised the:slogan “Bangla ‘jage, agun jalo” (Bengal -awdke, and 
light fires), students and villagers im East Pakistan ‘held “people's 
courts’ and sent the “enemies of the people’ to the gallows; ‘raised the 
slogans “Down with «American imperialism’ and “the Vietnam ‘way ‘is 
our way —all these clearly ‘carried the mark of ideological influence 
o: Mao’s thoughts on the masses. 

Increasing popularity of Socialism, ofcourse, was.no less caused 
by rising socio-economic problems than by (Communist literature and 
propagation. Deep friendship with Peking did not inspire Ayub to 
bring about a basic change in the social structure. During his ‘decade 
of development’ the system of private enterprise was further :streng- 
thened, and the fruits «af developments were not equitably :shared.*? 
This led to widespread discontent among the young as well as among 
the professional and. working classes. ‘Moreover, under  Ayub's 
paternalistic political order East Pakistan as a whole felt denied of 
effective share in the decision-making process. East-West tension 
and the increasing economic disparity between the two "wings made 
the problems all the more complicated. Because of this, socialism 
in Fast Pakistan became tinged with regionalism. The soaring ‘pro- 
blems alienated the people from the system, created strong vertical 
and horizontal cleavages in the country. The strong centrifugal forces 


generated by the Ayub regime ultimately overwhelmed the I LES itself 


and indeed the viability of a united Pakistan. 

Anyway, popularity .of Socialism greatly unnerved :the rightist 
politicians and the orthodox ‘ulema’ (religious :divines). They termed 
Socialism .as inimical to Pakistan and its Islamic ideology, and they 
called upon the people to ‘preserye the basic ideology of Pakistan’ 
against foreign 'isms'él. According te the extremists, the main .enemy 


59.. In 1969 about .20 families.owned 66°%-of Pakistan's:industrial assets, 79% of 
insurance business and 80% of the banking. -Guardian 7 March 1969. 
60. “In 1959-60 the per capita income in West Pakistan was 32%:higher .than.in 
` "East Pakistan. In 1969-70 ‘the per capita income in the West was 61% 
higher than in the East. 
See Shahid Javed Burki, “Ayub's fall : A Socio-Economic Exp'anation"", 
Asian Survey, March 1972 ; Times 21 April 1970. 
61. 113 ulema gave ‘fatwa’ (Islamic verdict) that Socialism was un-Islamic ; 
-ulema suéh:as Maulana Jafar Ahmad Usmani, Maulana Ehthishamul -Huq 
. TEhanvi.alled for jihad ‘(holy war) against Islamic Socialism. Pakistan 
. Times, 8 September 1969, 12 March 1970. 
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of Pakistan. was. Socialism, and. hence the tongue: which. üttered: the 
word ‘Socialism’ should. be silenced.*2 Bhashani, Bhutto and Mujibur 
Rahman. and: Wali Khan strongly contrasted: the assertion. of the righ- 
tist politicians. and the: ‘ulema’. They maintained. that Socialism was 
a threat, only to-the vested interests, not to:Islam and. Pakistan—what 
they actually aimed: at: was. social justice enjoined. by Islam: itself.® 
Hence their Socialist. programmes: stood for the glory of Islam. and 
Pakistan, and. not for their destruction. The lanslide victory of the 
Awami League and the Pakistan People's Party im the first-ever 
general election (December 1970) of united. Pakistan. indicated that 
mere religious-appeal without a well-thought out. economic programme 
would no longer work. with the masses. who.were. more clearly concerned 
with their economic. well-being. is 


- VI. 


Concluding Remarks 


Two prime objectives of united. Pakistan's external veli were 
to express, consolidate a separate. national identity distinct from 
India (and thereby to achieve internal unity) and. to preserve- terri- 
torial integrity. However, the methods and the.policies. adopted to 
realise those aims were. magically. self-defeating. Borm on the basis 
of Muslim ideology and the two-nation theory, Pakistan searched 
frantically for her national identity in Islam. Ironically, this very 
search, was a major obstacle to consolidating. Pakistan's national 
identity. The vagueness. of” the. ideology of Pakistan. and schisms 
among co-religionist as to the exact and practical meaning to be given 
to an Islamic society. made. the ‘image’ of an Islamic sdciety. merely 
a “mirage” for most. Pakistanis. : 


Pakistan's. ruling. elites were. men. of western. education, ud for 
all practical. punposes,. of secular outlook. Islam as a. religion. . had 


62, Guardian, 14 November 1970; Link (New Delhi} Vol. 11, No. 33, . 30 March 
1969; p. 22. 

63, According to-some: left:leaningulema:: such: as: Maulana’ Mufti Mahmood, 
Maulana: Ghulam: Ghaus Hazarvi Islanr. was more: opposed} to; Capitalism 
than Socialism. Pir of Manki Sharif found no conflict between Islam and 
Socialism as-an economic system. Morning News, Dacca), 8 March 1969 ; 
Sangbad (Dacca), 16 July 1969: 
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little influence on their decision; but they often invoked Islam as a 
‘myth’ to ‘rationalise’ their policies. However, the invocation of 
Islam, with emphasis on Pan-Islamism. ‘and occasional suggestions of 
confederation comprising some other Muslim states were not helpful 
in consolidating Pakisteni nationalism. Moreover, because of the 
frequent stress on projecting Pakistan as a Muslim state to the outside 
world and the stress on the two-nation theory, the non-Muslims 
(which meant 10% of the. Bengalis) could not be integrated in the 
Pakistani community. 


In Pakistan the two-nation theory and the importance accorded 
to Islam was not less a divisive force than a cohesive one. Jinnah 
advanced the two-nation theory as a means to an end, not an end in’ 
itself. The theory should have been officially buried with the creation 
of Pakistan (as the contexts changed) and efforts should have been 
made to build up the country on territorial nationalism. In the 
undivided India Islam drew most Muslims together in a common 
struggle for Pakistan; in Pakistan it encouraged sectarianism over 
" the interpretation of the ideology and even led to occasional religious 
strifes. Moreover, the Bengalis complained that Islam and two- 
nation theory were being used to create a rift between the Bengali 
`- Muslims and the Bengali ‘Hindus, to maintain West Pakistani 
rule over East Pakistan and to achieve their “cultural subjuga- 

tion”, 


Pakistan's defence policy amed at building up a P 
army to meet “India complex”. .Ironically, however, her very 
defence policy had an eroding effect on Pakistan's national, identity. 
The desire to confront India on Kashmir and achieve parity with 
her forced Pakistan to pursue a mililant defence policy, a course 

heightened by Pakistan's military ‘narcism.’ This greatly overstrai- 
ned her week economy, overstressed her “international role, dis- 

proportionate to her size and actual power, and Ine to the neglect 
of important domestic issues. 

The effective policy-makers were almost all except Suhrawardy 
were from West Pakistan, who looked at the outside world from a 
seat in West Pakistan than rom Dacca in East Pakistan. Strategically 





. 64, K.B. Sayeed, The Politcal System of Pakistan, op. cit, pp. 183-191, 
Mozibor Rahman, Friends Not Foes, Dacca, 1968, pp. 58-59. 
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end economically Kashmir being important for West Pakistan, 
Pakistan's defence policy was West Pakistan centric. As a result 
military establishments were concentrated in West Pakistan and West 
Pakistanis formed the bulk of the army. This heightened the economic 
disparity, thereby the tension, between the two wings. Thus the 
Bengalis gradually began to feel that Kashmir, among others, contri- 
buted greatly to their problems and miseries. Hence they began to 
lose earlier interest in ‘distant? Kashmir and seemed reluctant to 
support a big defence budget for confrontation with India on Kashmir. 

The 1965 war on Kashmir snapped not only the Ayub regime, 
ithad disastrons effects on the viability of Pakistan as a united 
country too. During the war the Bengalis felt defenceless and isolated. 
They saw that the defence of East Pakistan lay at the mercy ofthe 
'enemy' or in a foreign capital than in West Pakistan. So they 
argued if West Pakistan could not give protection, why should they 
depend on West Pakistan and why should they not decide their own 
external relations 2% The Awami League's six-point formula 
(espousing rising Bengali nationalism ) was attributable, among 
others, to Bengalis’ agonising experience during the war. Had 
there been adequate Bengali representation in the armed forces and 
better defence arrangements in  East-Pakistan, had not Pakistan 
vainly tried to use India's trade (banned since 1965) with East 
Pakistan as leverage to free Kashmir, the history of Pakistan in 1971 
might perhaps been different. Ironically, the very thing which 
Pakistan always feared from India—invasion—her own policies 
brought upon her. The divided geography, the absence of democracy, 


_ the rise of an authoritarian and centralised administration, the 


defence policy, over-emphasis on the two-nation theory without a 
well-thought-out socio-economic programme—all these worked 
together to break-up united Pakistan. i 

Nationalism or patriotism cannot be expected to ‘ffourish 
in a vacuum”. It is only through participation and sharing 
responsibility that people develop national consciousness. There 
was little scope for the Bengalis to develop common national 
feelings with the West Pakistanis, apart from the thin bond of . 
Islam. The eclipse of the democratic process—first under an 
imperfect parliamentary system and then under military regimes— 


65. G.W. Choudhury, The Last Days of United Pakistan, London, 1974, p. 8, 
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BOOK REVIEW 


SIRAJUL ISLAM (editor), Bangladesh District Records, Chittagong, 
Vol. I, 1760-1787, University of Dacca, 1978, pp. X, 442. Tk. 100.00. 


We did not have our share of the records of the Bengal 
Government Secretariat. This has hindered the progress of research 
into the British period of our history and will continue to do so. 
Rediscovery of the District records has recently opened up new 
horizons and stimulated historical research. What, then, are these 
records? They may be described as letters, reports, memoranda and 
other official documents on various aspects of District administration 
prepared by the Collectors and their subordinates in the course of 
day-to-day administration and preserved in the record rooms at the 
District headquarters. Some of these records were utilized in the 
seventies of the nineteenth century, among others, by Beveridge, 
Cotton, Glazier, Price and Westland for their respective monographs 
on Bakerganj, Chittagong, Rangpore, Midnapore, and  Jessore. 
Then they were almost forgotten or ignored until the sixties of this 
century when they were taken up by scholars for serious research 
works under the guidance of Major J. B. Harrison of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies. Dr. K. M. Mohsin's A Bengal District 
in Transition : Murshidabad, 1765-1793 ; Dr. -A. B. M. Mahmood's 
The Revenue Administration of Northern Bengal; Dr. K. Haraksingh's 
The Revenue Administration of Sylhet District, 1765-1792 ; Dr. A. 
Karim's Dacca, The Mughal Capital; and this reviewer's The Revenue 
Administratian of the East India Company in Chittagong, 1761-1784, 
are primarily based on the copies of the District records preserved in 
the India Office Library. Dr. S. Islam used the documents of the 
District record rooms of Bangladesh for his Rural History of Bangladesh, 
A Source Study. 
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. In an article, The Old District Records of Bengal (Journal of the 

Rayal Society of Arts, Vol. LX, 1912) W.K. Firminger whose 
indefatigable search for historical records is too well-known, surveyed 
the nature and importance of the District records and pleaded for 
their preservation and study. He was very unhappy that he could 
not consult this source for his monumental Introduction to the Fifth 
Report (1917). Largely as a result of his exertions several volumes 
of Bengal District Records were published, including a volume on 
Chittagong. Firmirger’s edition of the Bengal District Records, 
Chittagong, Vol. I, 1760-1773 (Calcutta, 1923) is now rare and— 
because he used the torn and worn-out Calcutta copies of the records 
sometimes unreadable. Hence the justification for the volume 
reviewed here. This volume is the first of a multi-volume project 
on the select calendering of the eighteenth century District records 
undertaken by the editor. The project has a two-fold object, as 
the editor puts it in his preface: ‘Now all forces of destruction- 
dusts, white-worms, vermins, bad shelving, at some places even 
rain water, are in full operation to destroy these invaluable national 
treasures . .. . soon these documents shall be lost to us for ever. 
But it seems the authorities holding these records are not all 
worried about such a loss. The primary aim of the present venture 
is thus not only to make these records accessible to researchers 
but also to create academic public opinion in favour of their 
collection and scientific MANC There will be no tWo 
opinions on this. 

The records have been grouped into four disc The first 
chapter contains 35 records on the political and administrative 
problems which the new regime encountered. The second chapter 
consisting of 43 records deals with the revenue administration-and 
here the editor has been mercilessly selective. 75 records of the 
third chapter are devoted to zamindars, individuals and society. 
The fourth chapter with 103 records is concerned with economic life 
and activities. The records of each chapter have been introduced 
with a brief survey of the nature of information contained in them. 
The book also contains a summary of all the records and an excellent 
index which the reader will find. very helpful. 


Followed chronologically these records gives us in minute, 


details the history of the day-to-day administration of the District. 


DU 
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À few records may be cited here to give an idea of the richness and 
variety of the local records that lie hidden in our nation and local 
archives. Harry Verelst takes over charge of Chittagong from the 
faujdar, Muhammad Reza Khan on 8 January 1761 (Rec. 1.3)—Lt. 
Mathews proceeds to Tippera “to reduce the Raja to a state of 
obedience to the Government of Islamabad" (1.10)—The Collector 
imposes an embargo on the supply of salt to the Hill Tracts to 
to subdue the turbulent tribes (3.22)—The Raja of Burma proposes 
a treaty of commerce with Chittagong (14.6)—A historical, topogra- 
phical and revenue survey of the District is given in 2.2 and 2.3— 
David Burges, deputed to investigate the land tenures of Sandwip, 
finds them too complex and bewildering (2.30 to 2.34)—Francis Forde 
applies for a land grant to cultivate pepper and coffee(3.29)—Sital 
Bairagi is unjustly dispossessed of his debottar land by the zamindar - 
(3.64)—Weavers receive advances from the Company but clandes- 
tinely deliver cloth to the French at higher prices (4.44)—The 
Collector seeks repatriation of salt-manufacturers who have run away 
to Tippera (4.77).—Statistics of birth, death and desertions and the 
number of houses in five villages for four years from 1768-69 to 
1771-72 is given in 3.10 (showing, among other things, that the famine 
of 1770 which caused havoc elsewhere passed Chittagong by)—Floods 
damaged the last crop; the present one promises to be good; and 
one Rupee fetches one maund and two seers to one maund and 
twenty seers of rice (4.69}—A ship, Snow Betse Buythen, 90 tons, 
built in Chittagong and loaded with rice and wood oil is bound for 
Madras (3.67) —Rec.4.79 gives an account of the dawk service between 
Chittagong and Dacca and the expenses involved and Rec. 481, a list 
of Goverament buildings at Chittagong and their estimated value— 
punishment inflicted by the Nizamat Adalat is fifty lashes for house- 
breaking ; fine for manslaughter ; implement of right hand and left 
foot for robbery and death for robbery and murder (3.11)— Finally, 
the slaves “must do whatever is ordered, whether to cultivate, build, 
or any sort of drudgery.... every sort of menial service which an 
hired servant will not do”. (3.10). 


The above selection will throw some light on the nature and 
contents of the District records as dependable source materials, 
The volume shows that it is possible to write the history of the 
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Districts and on the basis of multiple local investigations, a com- 
prehensive history of rural Bengal. But a word of caution. One 
must not expect too much from these records. They suffer from 
the limitations of being official records and do not lend themselves 
easily to an analysis of the social and economic conflicts and tensions 
of the people they deal with. The East India Company ran the 
administration for profit and collection of data, not geared to profit, 
was irrelevant. If the servants of the Company compiled monthly 
price statistics of the necessaries cf life, that was only to ascertain 
the capacity of the ryots to make timely payment of the revenue 
instalments. There is hardly any reference in these records to what 
the ryot ate and wore, what were his material possessions and what 
was his dwelling hut itke—information which one would very much 
expect from this kind of sources. In this respect, as Dr. Sirajul 
Islam's Rural History of Bangladesh will show, the nineteenth century 
records are more helpful, 


There are a few major omissions in the volume. A large 
number of records on the armed resistance of the Chakmas to the 
Company's rule have been included in it but Collector Irwin's letter 
of 29 March 1784 with a report of the Qanungo's department on 
the origin and family history of the Chakma Rajas has been left out. 
(The report, prepared from the Mughal records and more reliable 
than the History of the Chakma Raj Family written by Raja Bhuban 
Mohan Roy in 1919 and reproduced in P. Bessaignet's Tribesmen of 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, was used for this reviewer’s The Origin 
of the Rajas of the Chittagong Hill Tracts and their Relations with the 
Mughals and the East India Company in the Eighteenth Century, 
Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society, Vol. XIX, Part I, January 
1971). While itis a pity that Collector Reed's report of 5 December 
1773 on the population and produze of Chittagong, referred to in 
4.61, has not been searched out, there was surely no earthly reason 
to omit Collector Bently’s letter of 25 March 1773 giving an account 
of the agricultural and industrial products of the District (23 in 
number including rice, cotton, grams, molasses, chilli, turmeric, 
mustard seed oil, wax, wood oil, salt, timber, cloth, shoes etc.), 
their estimated annual production, local consumption, exportable 
surplus and market price. 
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The editor explains away the lengthy break in the records from 
1762 to 1768 .thus: *'There is reason to believe that before the 
original records were copied and sent to Calcutta and India Office, 
London, these were destroyed by either fire or cyclone". This is 
untenable; for it would mean that for long eight years there was a 
total communication gap between the Collectors of Chittagong and 
their superiors at Fort William. In his Memorandum on the Revenue 
History of Chittagong (P. 11) Cotton refers to the existence ofthe 
survey and measurement papers of 1764 and the assessment records 
of 1767 in these words: “These records exist in marvellous preser- 
vation, considering the constant use to which they have been 
subjected and the destructive effects of the Chittagong climate. 
They are among the oldest vernacular records in Bengal". It would 
be a worthwhile venture to hunt them out. It would not be fair 
to their Mughal predecessors to say that District records began with 
the British rule. In fact Rec. 2.3 which gives the history of the 
District from its conquest by the Mughals in 1665 to its transfer to 
the Company in 1760 shows the existence of detailed and systematic 
record keeping in the District headquarters during the Mughal times. 
What happened to the pre-British records of the sarkars of Bengal 
we do notknow. Dr. Islam and his team are in a better position 
to explore it. 


Finally, regarding the arrangement of the records the editor 
says: “So as the readers can use the book most effectively records 
have been classified and summarized subjectwise ... But readers are 
strongly advised not to take these divisions literally. In those days, 
the same letters often contained information of various subjects. 
Thus though the documents have been loosely divided into convenient 
chapters information must be searched in all the chapters. The 
safest guide for information willbe the Index, not the Contents". 
No one will disagree. But is that not a sufficient reason why the 
standard practice of arranging the records in their chronological 
Sequence and not the subjectwise classification should have been 
followed ? 


To locate the qualitative limitations of the records is not to 
minimise the importance of the volume. Well researched and 
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available in our national and iocal archives all too obvious and 
also provide convincing proof of the capacity of the editor. The 
volume is of equal interest for historians and for historically 
interested economists. The remaining volumes and the final evalua- 
tion wil be awaited with interest. In the meantime Dr. Islam 
deserves our gratitude and appreciation for his painstakingly 
researched volume. 


Alamgir M. Serajuddin - 
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